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THE DECRETAL OF DAMASUS.! 


I HAVE recently had occasion to examine with closer attention 
the evidence for the genuineness of some documents the value of 
which as authorities I had hitherto been constrained to accept 
with more confidence than I can now, This has led me to 
modify some previously expressed views. Inasmuch as more 
learned men than myself have been my guides in this matter 
and it is one of considerable importance and interest, I may be 
allowed to begin this paper with a discussion of it. . ; 

In the first volume of the Yournal of Theological Studies 
Mr C. H. Turner published the well-known text of the Decretal 
attributed to Damasus, who was Pope from 366 to 384, which, if 
a genuine document, is of prime value in the history of the Latin 
Canon of the Bible, since it contains a list of the books of the 
Bible professedly issued by that pope and consequently of very 
early date. 

In support of the genuineness and authority of the document he 
quotes the excellent recent names of A. Thiel, F. Maassen, and 
T. Zahn. Notwithstanding the gravity of the names I venture 
to ask for a reconsideration of this judgement. 


1 The following pages were in type and corrected for press in October 1911, as 
the first part of Sir Henry Howorth’s third article on ‘ The influence of St Jerome 
on the Canon of the Western Church’ published in this JourNnat in that month. 
' The discussion of the genuineness of the Decree of Damasus appeared to be easily 
separable from the rest of the article without loss to the main argument and, partly 
owing to pressure on our space, it was omitted from the article as published. The 
question has since been dealt with by Dr E. von Dobschiitz in the book which is 
reviewed in this no. of the Journat (infra p. 469). Sir Henry Howorth’s article, 
which is now published without alteration, as it was passed by him for press in 
October 1911, has the value of an entirely independent treatment of the question by 
an English scholar. Dr von Dobschiitz has carried the argument further, but his 
chief conclusions were anticipated by Sir Henry Howorth.—J. F. B-B, 
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The question is not a simple one. The decree attributed to 
Pope Damasus occurs in several MSS in which that pope is named 
as its promulgator. In other and more numerous MSS it occurs 
in an enlarged form with certain notable additions. This 
enlarged form is assigned in the document itself in some cases 
to Pope Gelasius and in others to Pope Hormisdas. Those 
who sustain the genuineness of the document have argued that 
in the latter cases we have later editions of a primitive Damasine 
text issued at a later period by Popes Gelasius and Hormisdas 
respectively, who are supposed to have added fresh material to 
the original decree. Mr Turner argues that the suspicious 
character of the matter is confined to the later editions and that 
the Damasine part of the decree can be completely separated 
from the latter. His words are, ‘It remains inexplicable that 
the Damasine matter, which is easily separable, and which is 
separated not only in the Vatican and Vallicellian MS (my / 
and vail), but by Arevalo (A.D. 1794) and by Thiel (A.D. 1866) 
in their editions, should have been passed over by so many writers 
without even a mention of its possible authenticity’. He does 
not examine the very strong case against the Damasine portion 
of the matter at all. He says, in fact, that ‘he does not propose 
to waste time in arguing the genuineness of the Council (? the 
decree of the Council) of Damasus which is printed here for the 
first time’, but takes it for granted that because the matter in 
question occurs separately in certain MSS therefore it is genuine, 
which is not a very conclusive argument; but he adds some supple- 
mentary facts which, he urges, support the claim to authenticity. 

Inter alia he says :— 


‘If any fresh arguments are needed, a comparison of the Decretum 
with the preface to the “ Isidorian” translation of the Nicene Canons, 
the date of which must be some years earlier than a. D. 451, may supply 
what is wanted. The third part of the Damasine decree, that on the 
Roman primacy, is borrowed by the “ Isidorian” translator, and forms 
the groundwork of the first portion of his preface’, &c., &c. (0p. cit. 
555). 

On this paragraph I should like to say a few words. In the 
first place the use of the name of Isidore by such an authority 
even in inverted commas in connexion with the Preface to the 
Nicene Canons seems to me misleading. It misled me. The 
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name of Isidore of Seville was no doubt once associated with the 
early collection of conciliar documents apparently compiled in 
Spain; but this is no longer the case, and they are not found, 
therefore, in the critical editions of his works. 

Maassen says 


‘Den Namen der isidorischen hat man derjenigen Version der Nica- 
ischen und der uebrigen griechischen Canonen gegeben, in der die 
spanische Sammlung diese Canonen bringt. Diese Benennung ist aus 
einem doppelten Grunde verkehrt. Es ist namlich weder Isidor 
von Sevilla der Verfasser der spanischen Sammlung, noch sind die 
griechischen Canonen von dem Verfasser dieser Sammlung selbst 
uebersetzt’ (Maassen Geschichte der Quellen &c. 12). 


The collection of Canons above named I will refer to, as others 
have done, by the more neutral name of Hispana. The compiler 
of it used an old Latin translation of the Greek Canons. This 
translation, with the Preface to the Nicene Canons above referred 
to, occurs in two editions, the earliest copies of which are con- 
tained, according to Maassen, in the so-called Quesnel and Frei- 
singen MSS respectively, both probably of the beginning of the 
ninth century (the former may be a little older). 

The fact of there being two editions led Maassen to suggest that 
it could not have been the writer of the Quesnel MS who com- 
posed the Preface to the Nicene Canons, as had been suggested. 
He goes on to say that, since it was compiled from the Damasine 
decretal and the Church history of Rufinus, it could not have been 
written before the fifth century. 

To this last statement of Maassen I must take exception. I 
cannot understand how it could have been made by any one who 
had compared the documents. The copy of the Preface in the 
early collection of Canons (it is given in Mansi III) cannot have 
been taken from the Damasine decretal, for it is much longer and 
in addition to the mutilation of several clauses in the so-called 
decretal it entirely leaves out the two last paragraphs which are 
essential to the understanding of the text. On the other hand 
the so-called Damasine decretal contains a phrase which is 
omitted in the Preface and would hardly have been so if the 
latter had been its source, namely,‘ Est ergo prima Petri apostoli 
sedes Romanae ecclesiae non habens maculam nec Meir nec 
aliquid eiusmodi’. 
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It seems as plain as anything can be that the reverse of 
Maassen’s theory was really true and that the last clause of the 
so-called Damasine decretal was a mere epitome of the Preface 
with the clause just quoted inserted, and that the latter was also 
the source of the common matter given by Rufinus. 

That the Preface was an early document is proved by a striking 
fact. In it Ephesus, and not Constantinople, is made one of the 
great metropolitan sees and is given a special paragraph, while 
Constantinople is not named at all. As Maassen himself pointed 
out, the Council of Chalcedon in 451 by its twenty-eighth Canon 
gives the see of Constantinople the supremacy over the dioceses 
of Pontus, Asia, and Thrace, and makes that see rank next to 
Rome (of. cit. 41). This shews that the Preface dates from 
before the year 451; but, as it seems to me, if Maassen is 
right in this contention we must go further. The Council of 
Chalcedon in the Canon just named only professed to confirm 
what had been done already at the Council of Constantinople in 
381, the well-known third Canon of which puts the Bishop of 
Constantinople immediately after the Bishop of Rome. As 
Dr. Percival says, in 394, only thirteen years after the Council of 
Constantinople, we find the Bishop of Constantinople presiding 
over a synod where the Bishops of Alexandria and Antioch were 
both present and thus given a remarkable precedence. 

On the other hand, the Council of 431, which was held at 
Ephesus, was held there, and not at Constantinople, because 
it was the heresy of the Archbishop of Constantinople which 
was to be specially tried, and, be it noted, no mention is made 
in its acts of the three Ephesian bishops or of the status of 
the see. 

For these various reasons it seems almost incredible that, in the 
Preface to the Nicene Canons, Ephesus, and not Constantinople, 
should be mentioned as the metropolitan see, unless the document 
was written before the Council of Constantinople in 381 and there- 
fore before the alleged Roman Synod of 382, whence the alleged 
decree of Damasus issued. On prima facie grounds it would 
seem probable, in fact, that the Preface in question, which does 
not occur in the Greek copies, was the work of the original trans- 
lator of the Greek Canons into Latin. 

For every reason, therefore, it seems impossible to treat ‘the 
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Preface’ as Mr Turner does as in any way supporting the 
genuineness of the Damasine decree since it was an older 
document. 

Let us now turn to another support of the genuineness of the 
Damasine decretal quoted by Mr Turner. This is based on the 
similarity in the description in it of the book of ‘Lamentations’, 
which is given its Hebrew name as it is in Jerome’s Prologus 
Galeatus. This Mr Turner explains by the fact of Jerome having 
been present at the synod and being supposed to have advised the 
Fathers there. It is quite true that Jerome in the Prologus Galeatus 
uses the Hebrew name for the book ; but that preface was written 
a good many years later than the reign of Damasus when Jerome 
had entirely adopted his later theory about the Hebrew verity. 
At the time of the Roman Council of 382 he still held by the 
Greek Old Testament and had a very slight, if any, knowledge 
of Hebrew, and it would not have occurred to him to use a 
Hebrew name for a Bible book. Much less would it have occurred 
to the Fathers at the Roman Council to do so. If, therefore, the 
decretal was influenced by Jerome in this matter, it shews that it 
was not composed till long after the death of Damasus. The same 
argument applies to the argument of Mr Turner from the use 
of the name John the Presbyter in the second and third Epistles 
of John. It merely proves that the author of the decree, who- 
ever he was, had St Jerome’s edition of the Epistle before him, 
but Jerome’s translation of the Epistle was not made till long 
after the death of Damasus. 

Having thus analysed Mr Turner’s ‘additional arguments’ let 
us now turn to the decree itself and see what its main contents 
have to tell us. 

The copies in which it is attributed to Damasus are contained 
in four MSS, two attributed by Mr Turner to the eighth and two 

to the ninth century (Fournal of Theological Studies i 555). Each 
is headed ‘ Incipit concilium urbis Romae sub Damaso Papa de 
explanatione Fidei’, and consists of three different paragraphs 
or short chapters, the first treating ‘de spiritu septiformi qui in 
Christo requiescit ’, the second ‘de scripturis divinis agendis est 
quid universalis catholica recipiat ecclesia et quid vitare debeat ’, 
while the third deals with the supremacy of the Holy See. 
Mr Turner, as I have said, follows Maassen, Thiel, and Zahn in 
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accepting this document as perfectly genuine, and I have followed 
in their wake in a previous memoir. 

The first notable and, in fact, unprecedented thing to remember 
about this edition of the document is that it is not dated. It does 
not give us the year of the Council when the decretal was issued, 
nor yet the particular number of the Council held at Rome in the 
time of Damasus, as is the case with the other editions. And 
it has been a mere conjecture that the document was issued at 
a Roman Council of 382. 

It is most unfortunate that we know so very little that is 
authoritative of this synod and its doings. Jerome, who was a 
contemporary and was at Rome at the time, and in all probability 
present at it, does not seem to have been sufficiently interested in 
it to enter into details about it in his voluminous correspondence, 
nor does he say a word anywhere about its having discussed the 
Canon. I can only find two references to it in his letters. In his 
letter to Eustachius (number 108 in Vallarsi) he says, ‘ cumque 
Orientis et Occidentis episcopos ob quasdam Ecclesiarum dissen- 
siones Romam imperiales literae contraxissent’, and he mentions 
that Paulinus of Antioch and Epiphanius of Salamis were present. 
In his letter to Ageruchia (Vallarsi, 72) he says, ‘ante annos 
plurimos cum in chartis Ecclesiasticis iuvarem Damasum Romanae 
urbis Episcopum, et Orientis atque Occidentis Synodicis con- 
sultationibus responderem ’. 

These two references have been generally, and probably, sup- 
posed to refer to the Council of 382, but the fact is not certain. 
Otherwise the synod, so far as I know, is only noticed in a refer- 
ence of Theodoret V, where he tells us that a synodal letter was 
sent from the Council to Constantinople, which was replied to by 
the Fathers who met at the latter place in the following year. 

Besides these three more or less contemporary notices we have 
absolutely nothing recorded about the Council which a historian 
dare accept. We have no record of what was discussed there. 
None of its official acts has been preserved and none is con- 
tained in the great collection of conciliar pronouncements. The 
only one professing to have issued from it is the Decretal we are 
discussing, which does not occur in any document, nor is there a 
known reference to it until the end of the eighth or the beginning of 
the ninth century—that famous age of sophistications and forgeries. 
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And what are the contents of the document? Can they be 
matched anywhere? First, a kind of prologue neither laying 
down a new definition nor prescribing a new dogma, but consisting 
of a rhetorica! outburst about the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit in 
Christ. Then follows the list of canonical books, which is again 
followed by an epilogue consisting of a mutilated fragment of the 
Preface to the Nicene Canons @ propos of nothing and having no 
definite or logical tie or connexion with what goes before, but 
having a very definite meaning if the whole document was a con- 
coction meant to enhance and magnify the primacy and dominance 
of the See of Rome. 

As little can we understand why a council summoned at Rome 
in 382 should have gone out of its way to formulate a list of 
canonical books, and, if it had done so, that such a fact should not 
have been mentioned by Jerome or the Church historians and 
writers who wrote between the fourth and the ninth century. 

‘In other cases where such a formulation certainly took place 
there were special reasons why a decision fixing the legitimate 
books should have been made. The same argument is used by 
Thiel in regard to the later Gelasian edition of the decree, where 
he says :— 

‘Nulla enim ex huius pontificatu causa nota est, cur de spiritu 
Sancto, nulla cur de Canone scripturae sacrae synodaliter tractandum 
esset.’ 

It is also very strange and almost incredible that if Jerome, who 
was very probably present at the Council and was certainly at 
Rome, had ever heard of sucha pronouncement he should nowhere 
have mentioned it, or that it should not have greatly qualified his 
own statements on the Bible Canon, for he posed asa most ortho- 
dox person and was especially devoted to the papal chair, but, on 
the other hand, should have so pertinaciously pressed the claims 
of another Canon altogether. Again, it is almost incredible that 
_ Nicholas the First, when writing of the Bible Canon to the arch- 
bishops and bishops of Gaul, should say :— 


‘Sed responsuri sunt isti qui non ad obediendum potius quam ad 
resistendum sunt parati aientes, Quod inter Canones inveniatur Capitu- 
lum S. Papae Innocentii; cuius autoritate doceatur a nobis utrumque 
‘Testamentum esse recipiendum, quanquam in ipsis paternis Canonibus 
nullum eorum ex toto contineatur insertum.’ 
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Why should Pope Nicholas on this occasion have thus quoted the 
decree of Innocent the First issued in A.D. 405, to which I shall 
presently refer, and completely ignore the earlier and more im- 
portant pronouncement of Damasus if it had then existed ? 

It is equally remarkable that the writers of the ninth century 
who refer to the decree under the name of Gelasius should have 
entirely omitted any reference to the Damasine one which was 
professedly so much older, and therefore more important. On 
the other hand a sophisticator would not unnaturally use the 
name of Damasus, who was otherwise a well-known, if not no- 
torious, personage, and would do it with more safety since the 
earliest collection of Latin conciliar canons and decretals, namely 
that of Dionysius Exiguus, begins with those of Siricius, the 
successor of Damasus. Why Dionysius should have begun at 
that particular date with the decretals of an obscure pope seems, 
in fact, best explained by the fact that he was probably the first 
pope who issued decretals. If Damasus had issued anything so 


important as the document we are discussing we can hardly doubt | 


that Dionysius would have commenced his work at an earlier date 
and not left it to some later writer, probably some predecessor 
of the pseudo-Isidore, to fill up the earlier period with concoctions 
of his own. 

I have devoted considerable space to the Edict of Damasus not 
only because of the weight of the authorities who have recently 
supported it, but because, if genuine, it furnishes the earliest official 
list of canonical books known to the Western Church. It will be 
remembered, however, by those who have discussed this question 
of the Canon, that it is only comparatively recently that a pro- 
nouncement on the subject has been attributed to Damasus. The 
list of canonical books for which his name has been recently cited 
was until lately assigned by virtually every writer to PopesGelasius 
or Hormisdas, and the only reason for the change has been that in 
four out of many MSS, two only of which are early, which contain 
the list and which have the alleged decretal in a truncated form, 
his name, which was earlier than theirs, appears. We have seen 
how natural it was for the forger, if the document was forged, to 
use that pope’s name for the purpose, since there was no means of 
verifying it or the reverse by an appeal to any early genuine work 
on decretals and canons. While the form of the decretal assigned 
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to Damasus occurs in two early MSS only, the enlarged form in 


which the name of either Gelasius or Hormisdas occurs is found in 
several MSS, some of them also early. It is again in this latter 
form that it was usually known and quoted in later times. Let 
us now turn to this later edition. In the first place it is a longer 
document than the one just described, which it in fact incor- 
porates as it stands. All the arguments which can be urged in 
regard to the contents of the so-called Damasine part of the text 
when occurring by itself, apply to the same text when in its 
enlarged form, with this additional difficulty, that it is almost 
incredible that Pope Gelasius should have issued a solemn 
decretal 100 years after Pope Damasus, in the most important 
part of which he servilely follows the text of his predecessor 
without naming the earlier document, if it then existed. A large 
part of this later document is merely rhetorical and it does not in 
any way deal with the practical issues which were in dispute in 
the days of Gelasius. 

It was after I had written this sentence that I found Thiel had 
used the same argument in the passage quoted supra with 
regard to Gelasius: ‘Nulla enim ex huius pontificatu causa 
nota est, cur de spiritu Sancto, nulla cur de Canone scripturae 
sacrae synodaliter tractandum esset.’ 

Let us proceed, however. In the papacy of Hormisdas Dionysius 
Exiguus was commissioned to prepare a translation of conciliar 
canons from the Greek and to collect the series of the decretals 
of the Roman popes. The latter part of his work began in 
the time of Pope Siricius and extended to that of Anastasius 
the Second, the successor of Gelasius the First and the pre- 
cursor of Hormisdas. This work of Dionysius is an authority 
of the very first rank and the only contemporary authority, in 
fact, which we possess on the subject. He was a very learned 
and capable person. He lived in the reigns of Justinian and 
Justin and was therefore a contemporary of Gelasius, of whom 
he gives us several decretals, but he nowhere mentions any such 
document as the one we are discussing. This is almost, if not 
quite, conclusive. Again, the document in its enlarged form, as 
attributed to Gelasius, is not mentioned in any independent docu- 
ment before the year 840, nor is it named by any of the professed 
ecclesiastical historians such as Gennadius, Ildefonsus, Isidore 
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Hispalensis, nor even by Sigebert of Gemblours, or Honorius of 
Autun, nor by authors dealing with the many and fierce contro- 
versies of those times, when it would have been most useful to be 
able to quote it. 

The additional matter which is contained both in the Gelasian 
and in the Hormisdan editions consists of a long list of forbidden 
books, or books decreed to have no valid authority, and would, if 
genuine, constitute the first index expurgatorius. 

Let us now turn to the contents of this so-called Gelasian decree. 
In the first place the decree in this form is attributed both to Pope 
Gelasius and also to Pope Hormisdas. But such documents are 
not repeated intact by different popes in their own names, and 
the attribution of this to two popes shews there was no real 
certainty as to its author. 

Secondly, even in the case of those MSS which attribute the 
decree to Gelasius the heading is not the same in all, but varies. 

The next thing to be remembered is that the question of the 
genuineness of the document we are discussing was raised as long 
ago as the seventeenth century in a very able and complete manner 
by an English scholar of high repute in a work not too familiar 
to modern English scholars, namely, by Bishop John Pearson, in 
his Vindiciae Epistolarum S. Ignatii; and it seems to me that his 
arguments and conclusions, in so far as they relate to the Gelasian 
document and its special feature, are conclusive. 

Thus he shews that in a MS in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
once belonging to Lanfranc, in which we are told that he had had 
it brought from the monastery of Bec, ‘ de Beccensi Coenobio in 
Anglicam terram deferri fecit’, ‘the heading is ‘ Decreta Gelasii 
Papae de recipiendis et non recipiendis Libris, quae scripta sunt 
ab eo cum Ixx eruditissimis Episcopis’. This same heading was 
in the MS referred to by Lupus Ferrariensis, 828-857, in the very 
first independent notice we have of the document, namely one of 
his epistles numbered 128, where he says :— 


‘Quoniam docet Gelasius cum Ixx Episcopis viris eruditissimis qui 
scriptores essent vel non essent recipiendi’ (J. Pearson of. cit. 45). 


Other MSS of the decree add that the synod in question was 
held Asterio et Praesidio Coss. Thence Baronius in his annals 
derives the date which he assigns to a really supposititious synod, 
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i.e. A.D.494. From Baronius it was taken over by Labbe in his 
great corpus on the Councils, and thence it has passed into many 
works in many tongues. 

Pearson has shewn whence this last addition to the heading was 
derived and how it was transferred from a perfectly reputable 
source by a fraud. 

Dionysius Exiguus mentions decrees of Gelasius and notably 
decrees issued in 494, at the end of which are the words ‘ Datum 
v. Idus Martiarum, Asterio et Praesidio VV. CC. Coss.’, but the 
particular decree we are discussing does not occur among them. 
Well may Pearson say :— 


‘ Quisquamne autem credet Dionysium, nominis Gelasiani adeo studio- 
sum, inter decreta iis Consulibus edita, hoc tam celebre omittere voluisse, 
quo Gelasius depingitur, “distinguens separansque, quasi os Domini, 
mundum ab immundo, et secernens pretiosum a vili,” ut loquitur 
Baronius? Praeterea res ipsa clamitat eum titulum ex collectione 
Dionysii fuisse huic Decreto falso praefixum.’ 

It is plain, therefore, that there is no evidence of any kind save 
the statement of the decree itself that Gelasius ever held a synod 
at Rome in the year 494; while the fact that the heading to the 
alleged decree of this Council has been deliberately falsified makes 
it plain that the document itself is an untrustworthy one. 

This conclusion has been ingeniously proved in another way 
by Pearson. Among the statements in the decree is the follow- 
ing : ‘Item venerabilis viri Sedulii Paschale opus, quod heroicis 
descripsit versibus, insigni laude praeferimus.’ This statement 
could not have been written in 494 when Asterius was consul, for 
we have copious evidence that the work in question was not pub- 
lished until after he had ceased to be consul, as appears from a 
note in Gennadius, which reads,‘ Hoc opusculum non a Sedulio 
autore editum est, sed a Turcio Rufo Asterio V. C. exconsule 
ordinario atque patricio, qui id inter scripta Sedulii invenit’, This 
is confirmed by an epigram written by Asterius and quoted by 
Pearson (of. cit. 46). 

It is plain, therefore, that the decree in question could not have 
been issued at any synod in 494 for the existence of which this 
sophisticated document is the only witness, and that the Roman 
synod of 494 ought clearly to be struck out of all conciliar lists. 

Long ago Ussher and ‘ Binius’ had noticed the impossibility of 
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dating the decree we are discussing in 494, and they therefore 
transferred its issue to the following year, the consulship of 
Victor, when a genuine synod was held at Rome, attended not by 
70 but by 75 bishops ; but here again, as Pearson says, the position 
is untenable, since the Acts of that synod are extant and no such 
decree exists among them. 

Gelasius died on the 8th of September 496, and, as Pearson 
says, ‘Postremo Gelasii anno Synodus nulla, quantum novimus, 
coacta est’; and he adds what seems unanswerable, ‘ ut a Synodo 
aliqua Gelasiana editum fuisse hoc Decretum plane incredibile sit’. 
This is not all: the contents of the decree are quite inconsistent 
with its having been issued under Gelasius. Thus, as Cave 
says :— 

‘Quis credat Gelasium, virum inter primos eruditum, Ixx Epi- 
scoporum Concilio stipatum, Clementis Alex. quem totus venerabatur 
Orbis, Opera in Apocryphorum censum relegasse, et Africani, Arnobii, 
Lactantii, Commodiani scripta in eandein Classem retulisse? Quis 
credat, cui sanum sinciput, Papam, Patresque Synodales, in eodem 
decreto Eusebii Historiam Ecclesiasticam inter probatos autores recipere, 
et cum damnatis reiicere? Mitto Gelasium verum de Eusebio in Opere 
suo de duabus Naturis praeclare loqui’ (Cave //ist. Zit., sub voce 
Gelasius ; vide also Pearson of. cit. 48). 

Again, in the decree we read ‘ Liber qui appellatur Canones 
Apostolorum, Apocryphus’, a statement most inconsistent with 
its Gelasian origin. If the statement had been his, how comes it 
that Dionysius Exiguus, who so greatly admired Gelasius, should 
shortly after this have translated three Apostolical Canons from 
Greek into Latin and in the preface to them have said :— 


‘ Quibus quia plurimi consensum non praebuere facilem, hoc ipsum 
vestram noluimus ignorare sanctitatem ; quamvis postea quaedam Con- 
stituta Pontificum ex ipsis Canonibus adsumpta esse videantur’ ? 


How could he have spoken thus‘ if ‘only a few years before the 
Roman Pontiff in Council had numbered these Canons among the 
writings which ‘ Catholicis vitanda sunt et quae nullatenus recipit 
Catholica et Apostolica Romana Ecclesia....’? ‘ Certe,’ continues 
Pearson, ‘ Dionysius Translatione sua efficere nunquam potuisset 
ut hi Canones ab Ecclesia Romana reciperentur, si ab ipso Gelasio 
fuissent nuperrime reiecti ’. 

Cassiodorus Divin. lec. cap. 23 is a witness to the high esti- 
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mation in which the Apostolical Canons were then held in the 
Church. He says of them, ‘quos hodie usu celeberrimo Ecclesia 
Romana complectitur’. This is again shewn, as Pearson says, by 
the letter written to Caesarius of Arles by Pope John the Second, 
in which he quotes the 25th chapter of the Apostolical Canons as 
authoritative. He further adds, ‘ Fuerunt igitur tempore Ioannis 
2. Pontificis et Cassiodori, Canones Apostolici in Romana Ecclesia 
receptissimi; quod fieri potuisse nemo concedet, si vel a Gelasio, 
vel Hormisda fuissent tam publice reiecti’. He further quotes 
several passages from these Canons used by Gelasius as authorities 
in his epistolary decretals (vide 50 and 5r)." 

Again, we read in the decree, ‘ Scriptura de inventione Do- 
minicae crucis, et alia Scriptura de inventione capitis B. Ioannis 
Baptistae novellae quidem relationes sunt, et nonnulli eas Catholici 
legunt’; but, as Pearson says, this document did not exist in the 
time of Gelasius. There is a small work falsely attributed to 
StCyprian, entitled De revelatione capitis Ioannis Baptistae, which 
Baronius identified with the document referred to in the decree. 
This tract, however, was certainly written after the time of Count 
Marcellinus, who is mentioned in it, and the Chronicle of Mar- 
cellinus was written in 534, where it ends, which was long after the 
death of Gelasius. Dionysius also translated a memoir on the 
same subject by Marcellus the Archimandrite, but this he wrote 
after the death of Gelasius (Pearson of. cit. 54). 

That the decree, as we have it, cannot have been written till long 
after the time of Gelasius appears from another factor in it. Thus, 
after mentioning four great general councils, the author of the 
decree goes on to refer to subsequent councils in the words :— 

‘Sed et si qua sunt Concilia a SS. Patribus hactenus instituta, post 
illorum quatuor autoritatem et custodienda et recipienda decrevimus.’ 


Pearson adds 


‘ Aetate Gelasii nullum post Chalcedonense concilium celebratum est 
quod in numero Generalium poni potuit. Autor igitur huius Decreti 


1 It would seem that the so-called Gelasian decree which Hincmar had before 
him did not contain the above passage about the Apostolical Canons, for we read 
in his Opuse. ch. 24: ‘Sed et Beatus Gelasius in Catalogo qui libri ab Ecclesia 
recipiantur, de his apostolorum canonibus penitus tacuit sed nec inter apocrypha 
eos misit.” Nor does Gratian, when reporting the names of thcse who rejected 
the Apostolical Canons as apocryphal, mention Gelasius, 
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omnino post Concilium quintum, sive Constantinopolitarum secundum 
scripsit. De illo diu dubitanter locuti sunt Latini, nec paris cum 
quatuor autoritatis esse voluerunt. Gregorius I: “De illa tamen 
Synodo, quae Constantinopoli postmodum facta est, quae a multis 
Quinta nominatur, scire vos volo.” A multis aevo Gregorii, non ab 
omnibus Quinta dicebatur, et cum idem Gregorius de Synodi Chalce- 
donensis autoritate dixisset, de quinta haec statim addidit. Nam 
Synodus quae post eam generaliter facta est, idcirco a nobis recipitur 
quia eiusdem Synodi in omnibus sequens tenorem illius autoritatem 
custodit. Isidorus ]. 6 Etymol. c. 16 : “ Hae sunt quatuor Synodi Princi- 
pales, fidei doctrinam plenissime praedicantes. Sed et si qua sunt 
Concilia quae SS. Patres Spiritu Dei pleni sanxerunt post illorum 
quatuor autoritatem omni manent stabilita vigore.” Quis non videt 
haec eadem quasi mente scribi, qua illa in Decreto Gelasiano scribe- 
bantur? Nec haec igitur nec illa ante Quintam Synodum scriptum 
fuisse putandum est. Cassiodorus qui post Gelasium, ante vel circa 
Synodum Quintam scripsit, Quatuor tantum nominavit, de posterioribus 
nihil omnino addidit’ (of. cit. 53 and 54). 


Of these several passages Pearson says :— 


*Quae verba nec Concilio, nec Pontifici Romano satis conveniunt ; 
et res aliter omnino se habet. A nemine enim magis dissentit quam ab 
Hieronymo. Libros omnes Veteris Testamenti, qui non in Hebraeorum 
Canonem habebantur, ad Apocrypha rotunde relegavit Hieronymus ; 
eosdem in Decreto pariter cum Canonicis Sancta et Catholica suscipit 
et honorat Ecclesia. . . . In Decreto omnia quae apocrypha appellantur, 
tanquam a Catholicis vitanda, et ab Ecclesia eliminanda damnantur. 
Hoc sensu inter apocrypha numerantur Opuscula Tertulliani, Novati, 
Arnobii, Apollinarii. Aliter plane Hieronymus Epist. 76. ‘ Ego Ori- 
ginem propter eruditionem sic interdum legendum, quomodo Tertullia- 
num, Novatum, Arnobium, Apollinarium, et nonnullos Ecclesiasticos 
scriptores Graecos pariter et Latinos, ut bona eorum colligamus vite- 
musque contraria, iuxta Apostolum dicentem ...”. . . Pessimo sensu in 
Decreto legimus: “ Liber qui appellatus Pastoris, apocryphus” ; quem 
apud quasdam Graeciae Ecclesias etiam publice legi testatus est, et 
‘*revera utilem librum” pronuntiavit Hieronymus’, etc. (of. cit. 54 f). 


The decree again speaks of the Evangelist Mark, saying that he 
‘ gloriosum consummasse Martyrium’, but this is not mentioned 
by Eusebius or Jerome, nor yet by Isidore Hispalensis, and was 
doubtless taken from a Vita S. Marci written between the time of 
Isidore and that of Bede, and therefore after the time of Gelasius. 
Lastly, the incongruity between the decree and the opinions 
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and writings of the popes at this time is shewn perhaps most of 
all in the passages in which Jerome is so much exalted and Rufinus 
correspondingly depreciated. They run as follows :— 


‘Rufinus vir religiosissimus plurimos ecclesiastici operis edidit libros : 
nonnullas etiam Scripturas interpretatus est. Sed quoniam venerabilis 
Hieronymus cum in aliquibus de arbitrii libertate notavit ; illa sentimus, 
quae praedictum beatum Hieronymum sentire cognoscimus; et non 
solum de Rufino, sed etiam de universis quos sis saepius memoratus 
zelo Dei, et fidei religione reprehendit. Item Originis nonnulla 
opuscula, quae vir beatissimus Hieronymus non repudiat, legenda susci- 
pimus : reliqua autem omnia cum auctore suo dicimus renuenda.’ 


It is perfectly plain, therefore, from its contents that the decree 
we are discussing was written after the time of Gelasius. It was 
probably because some scribe who wrote it out could not find such 
a document among those cited by Dionysius that he altered the 
name of Gelasius to Hormisdas, the documents of whose papacy 
were not recorded by Dionysius. The reign of Hormisdas would 
be, however, equally inconsistent with the consulship of Asterius, 
nor are the contents of the document consistent with his papacy 
any more than they are with that of Gelasius. 

The case made out against the genuineness of the decree in all 
its forms by Pearson and Cave seems to me to be unanswerable. 
Thiel, who knew of Pearson’s work, nowhere attempts to answer 
his arguments and merely questions its having been concocted 
by the pseudo-Isidore, considering that it was composed earlier 
than the middle of the ninth century, which may well be, since we 
have ample evidence that such forgeries were issued as far back 
at least as the time of Charles the Great. Until some one has 
resuscitated the credit of this document, therefore, which seems 
virtually impossible, we must treat the lists of canonical books 
passing under the names of Damasus, Gelasius, and Hormisdas, 
as late sophistications made four centuries after their professed 
date, and therefore of no service in tracing the history of the 
Western Canon. 

Let us now revert to our story. 

The conclusion that the so-called Decretal of Damasus is not 
genuine affects materially the earlier position of St Jerome in 
regard to the Bible Canon as it has generally been stated. If 
no such pronouncement was made on the subject by his patron, 
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Pope Damasus, at the time when he was living in Rome and act- 
ing as his secretary and engaged in translating the Psalms and 
Gospels, it is plain that he had nothing to do with any Bible 
Canon issued in 382, and, so far as the evidence is available, had 
no part at any time in supporting a Bible Canon other than that 
which he supported in later times. 

That he did so change his view, as the facts as previously 
interpreted seemed to shew conclusively and as, with others, 
I supposed, was a fact otherwise very hard to understand, since it 
implied that one of the most orthodox of men adopted heretical 
views in regard to the most important of all dogmatic matters, 
namely, the legitimate contents of the Bible, and did so imme- 
diately after a solemn pronouncement had been made in a synod 
at which he was probably present and one presided over by a pope 
whom he greatly regarded, by whom he was especially patronized, 
and who adopted two of his new translations, those of the Psalms 
and Gospels, as the official texts patronized by the Roman See. 

It is still more wonderful that Jerome should have done this so 
soon after the alleged synod, since it would seem now (supra vol. xi 
p- 332) that both in regard to his translation of the Old Testa- 
ment from the Greek and Hebrew he adopted the shorter Canon, 
and not that of the Damasine list,’ just as his early friend and 
companion Rufinus had always done up to that time, and as we 
know he did in a work dated before 382. It would seem, there- 
fore, that both Jerome and Rufinus in their earlier days when they 
were both devoted followers of Origen, like Hilary of Poitiers, 
followed the footsteps of Origen in a large measure about the 
Canon, as they did on other matters. 

With the cancelling of the claims of the so-called Damasine 
decretal to be a genuine document we revert again to the view, 
not long ago everywhere prevalent, that the first official pronounce- 
ment of the Latin Church on the question of the Canon was not 
made at Rome, but in Africa, in the Synods of Hippo and 
Carthage held in 393 and 397. It is not improbable that this 
pronouncement was induced by the widespread views promulgated 


1 In addition to the arguments used in the previous paper I would add the fact 
that if Jerome ever adopted this longer Canon in his translation from the Greek he 
would not have gone to the Old Latin for the fragments of that Canon which he 
inserted in his Hebrew translation of Daniel and Esther, but to his own translation. 
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north of the Mediterranean by Hilary, Jerome, and Rufinus, in 
favour of Origen’s ambiguous teaching on the subject, and that 
these views led to the iteration of the pronouncement at two 
successive synods a very short time apart on what must have 
been deemed a burning question. 

The first distinctly Roman pronouncement on the subject was 
contained in the letter of Pope Innocent to Bishop Exuperius of 
Toulouse. Exuperius was a friend of Jerome who dedicated his 
commentary on Zechariah to him. He was apparently troubled in 
regard to Jerome’s views and theories about the Canon and wrote 
for instruction to the Pope. The Pope’s letter in reply was 
dated February 405, and is very important as formulating the 
Canon recognized by the Metropolitan Church. 

It reads as follows :— 


‘Qui libri recipiantur in Can. S. Scrip. brevis annexus ostendit. 

Moyses libri 5, Ies. N., Iud., Regu. 4, simul et Ruth, Proph. libri 16, 
Salomonis libri 5, Psalt. Item historiarum Job, Tob., Esther, Iudith, 
Maccab. 2, Esdrae 2, Paral. 2. 

N. T. Evang. iv, Ep. Pauli 14, Ioan. 3, Petri 2, Iudae 1, Iac. 1, 
Actus Ap., Apoc. Ioannis. 

Cetera autem quae vel sub nomine Matthiae, sive Iacobi Minoris, 
vel sub nomine Petri et Ioannis, quae a quodam Leucio scripta sunt, 
vel sub nomine Andreae quae a Xenocharide et Leonida Philosophis ; 
vel sub nomine Thomae, et si qua sunt alia, non solum repudianda, 
verum etiam noveris esse damnanda.” 


It will be noted that a phrase in the life of Exuperius in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Biography in reference to this list is misleading. It 
says that the list in question gives the scriptural books as they 
are now received, excluding the Apocrypha, which to most people 
would mean the Apocrypha in our Bibles, whereas they are duly 
contained in it without any sign of inferiority. 


H. H. HowortTu. 
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DOCUMENTS 


TYCONIUS’S TEXT OF THE APOCALYPSE: A 
PARTIAL RESTORATION. 


It is well known that in the Apocalypse we are without the evidence 
of the Greek uncial B, which is so valuable elsewhere. The Apocalypse 
text in most documents appears also to have suffered greatly from 
assimilation of parallel passages to one another, from the removal of 
grammatical irregularities, &c. No classification of documents was 
attempted by Westcott and Hort, and that of Bousset in the second 
edition of his admirable commentary: has not commanded universal 
assent. ‘This at least is certain, that in the case of this book the 
versions have an importance greater than in that of any other book 
of the New Testament, and of these versions the Latin are quite the 
most important. 

Among the Latin authorities the only complete texts known are the 
old African text, preserved in the commentary of Primasius, and the 
Vulgate. There is, however, another old African text, somewhat 
different in character from that of Primasius, which can be reconstructed, 
at least in part. Professor Burkitt in his invaluable article ‘Text and 
Versions’ in the Encyclopedia Biblica has pointed out that the text of 
Tyconius the Donatist, who flourished about 370, has to be recovered 
from the commentaries of Primasius, Beatus, and other sources. We 
are still without satisfactory editions of Primasius and Beatus. It is 
a pity that Dr Haussleiter did not edit the commentary of Primasius 
as well as the chief text commented on in it. The hopes cherished 
that Dom Ramsay would give us an edition of Beatus seem doomed to 
disappointment, as other duties claim all his time. Among the other 
sources are a MS of Monte Cassino edited in the Bibliotheca Casinensis 
and the Pseudo-Augustinian Homilies on the Apocalypse, It is with 
the last only that I am here concerned. 

The Pseudo-Augustinian Homilies on the Apocalypse are ‘printed at 
the end of the third volume of the Benedictine edition of St Augustine, 
and at the end of tome xxxv of Migne’s Patrologia Latina. The collec- 
tion, as Dom Morin long ago told me, is the work of the indefatigable 
bishop and preacher, Caesarius of Arles. Just as elsewhere he uses 
Augustine to such an extent that in MSS most of his sermons bear 
Augustine’s name, so here the homilies bear the name of Augustine. 
But internal evidence shews that they consist almost entirely of extracts 
from the commentary of one whom Augustine held in high regard, 
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Tyconius the Donatist. The printed text is very unsatisfactory, being 
vitiated as well by ordinary corruption as by numerous interpolations 
from the commentary of the Italian Benedictine Ambrosius Ansbertus 
of the eighth century. I have therefore gone to the MSS. Those 
used by me are three, all of which I have collated completely for the 
quotations from the Apocalypse, and I have ignored the printed text, 
as it is nearly always of obvious inferiority. The MSS are :— 

British Museum, Egerton 874 (saec. ix), formerly of St Augustine’s, 
Canterbury. A gap which occurs in the text is partially filled up by 
a hymn to St Augustine of Canterbury, accompanied by musical nota- 
tion, and a portrait of the saint himself. Whether the hymn and the 
portrait are known or not, I have no leisure to enquire. In any case, 
the musical notation is amongst the earliest known.! 

Bodleian Library, Hatton 30 (saec. x med.), formerly of Glastonbury 
Abbey, a book made to the order of St Dunstan himself, as an inscrip- 
tion at the end shews. 

Cambridge, St John’s College, H. 6 (saec. xii-xiii), in an English 
hand, in which the work is attributed to Gennadius, presbyter of 
Marseilles, an ascription which is curiously in accord with Caesarius’s 
locality, but is alien to the textual tradition of the family to which the 
manuscript belongs. 

Dom Germain Morin called my attention to the first and second 
MSS. The third has been the subject of a note by Dr M. R. James.’ 
MSS are probably numerous: I have noted a fourth at Munich, 
Clm. 14469 (saec. ix), and I believe there is another at Leiden. 

The three MSS I have collated all belong to one family. In proof 
of this one need only cite the fact that they all suffer from the same 
lacuna, Aigauit eum—exercitus gui sunt (Migne P. L. xxxv col. 2445, 
lines 36 to 58). This lacuna is evidently due, not to the loss of leaves 
in the archetype, but to their becoming accidentally illegible through 
the upsetting of an ink-bottle or in some other way.’ The proof of this 
is that in the Canterbury and Glastonbury MSS a space has been left 
to receive the illegible part, but has remained without it, as no other 
copy turned up. In the much later MS of St John’s College the text 
runs on continuously, and there is no sign of a gap except the break in 
the sense. A second proof of common relationship lies in the corrup- 
tion inmittunt for inuicem mittunt (Apoc. xi 10) found in all three. 

Despite the lacuna the text offered by our MSS is exceedingly good. 


‘Ct. Mr H. M. Bannister’s forthcoming palmary work Paleografia Musicale 
Vaticana, which I have been privileged, by the author’s kindness, to see in proof, 

2 Classical Review vol. iii p. 222. 

* Compare the notorious case of the Bodleian Epictetus (J. L. G. Mowat in the 
Journal of Philology vol. vii (1877) pp. 60-63). 
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It is not at all improbable that the archetype of these MSS was almost 
coeval with Caesarius himself. A perfect text of all the homilies will 
doubtless be provided by Dom Morin in his Vienna edition of Caesarius, 
and as complete a restoration of Tyconius’s text as can be got from all 
sources combined may be expected from Dr Prinz’s Vienna edition 
of Tyconius. I am not of course in the least attempting to forestall 
the work of either of these scholars. I am concerned merely with one 
testis to the Apocalypse text of Tyconius. It seems worth while to print 
this now, with certain accessory data. I have to thank the Trustees of 
the Revision Surplus Fund at Oxford for a grant towards my expenses 
in visiting London and Cambridge. 

The proper way to study Old-Latin texts is in relation to the Vulgate. 
Their interest lies in their divergence from the Vulgate. Our first step, 
then, clearly is to fix the text of the Vulgate. As this has not yet been 
donewith absolute certainty, I have adopted the obviously convenient plan 
of noting the divergences from Mr H. J. White’s editio minor (Clarendon 
Press and British and Foreign Bible Society, 1912). Differences con- 
sisting merely in changes of order are represented by italics: more 
serious differences are thrown into relief by the use of clarendon type 
and the double caret. A study of these, on the basis of Dr Sanday’s 
study of & in Old-Latin Biblical Texts IJ and of Prof. Burkitt’s edition 
of the Rules of Tyconius, makes it perfectly clear that it is an African 
text we are dealing with. The relation between this text and that of 
Primasius it would be premature to discuss. All such questions are 
better reserved till the publication of Dr Prinz’s edition. 

The Africanism comes out in such instances as magistratus (vi 15) 
and /aedo (vii 2, 3, xi 5, xviii 4)'; claritas (v 13, xi 13, xviii 1, xix 1), 
thronus (ii 13, iv 2, 4, 6 dis, 10, &c.),? pressura (ii 10), expello (xii 9), 
extludo (xii 10), guoniam (xii 10, 12, &c.), torcular (xiv 19, 20 dis), 
clarifico (xviii 7), sermo (xix 13, xxi 5, xxii 18, 19), indignatio (= Ovpds) 
(xix 15), compositus (xxi 2). A precious example is énde/iciare found with 
se in xviii 7, elsewhere only in Cyprian’s citation of 1 Tim. v 11 as a 
deponent (= xaraorpyvdfev), and absent from all the Latin dictionaries. 
On the other hand infernus (vi 8, xx 13, 14) ‘is confined to European 
texts’. There can be no doubt that we have below in a state of great 
purity portions of a later African text of the Apocalypse, comparable to 
those which Tyconius used for other parts of the Bible. That it is 
Tyconian is confirmed by an inspection of the passages which Primasius 
cites from Tyconius’s version (cf. Haussleiter Die /ateinische Apokalypse 
der alten afrikanischen Kirche p. xiii). The texts used by Tyconius are 


1 Burkitt Rules of Tyconius p. \xxxix. 2 sedes much rarer (iv 4, 5). 
Burkitt of. cit. p. Ixxxiv. 
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date African, and are therefore to be classed with e of the Gospels, and 
the texts used by the Latin Irenaeus and by Augustine. 

Some of the clauses are presented in duplicate or even in triplicate. 
This means that they are two or three times quoted in the Homilies, as 
the case may be, and I do not wish to prejudge which is the real 
Tyconian text. It may be also that I have included some clauses 
which are really only paraphrases of the text. Occasionally perhaps 
it is the Vulgate, as known to Caesarius, that we have. It is better, 
however, to include everything at this stage, and leave to others the 
duty of sifting. 


[TEXT] 


(i1) Apocalipsis Iesu Christi, quam dedit illi deus palam facere 
seruis suis 
Quae oportet fieri cito significans 
Seruo suo Iohanni 
(4) Scribens haec septem ecclesiis quae sunt in Asia 
Gratia uobis et pax multiplicetur a deo patre (5) et a filio 
hominis 
Testis fidelis 
(8) Et ego sum A et 2 
(13) In medio g candelabrorum similis filio hominis 
a@Cinctum inter mamillas zonag aureag 
(14) Caput eius et capilli g sicut lana alba aut g nix 
Oculi ipsius uelut flamma ignis 
(15) Et pedes eius similes aurichalco Libani ignitos uelut in fornace 
ignis 
Uox eius tamquam uocem aquarum multarum 
(16) Habebat in dextera sua stellas septem 
Gladium uero bis acutum de ore ipsius pendentem 
Facies eius sicut sol lucet in uirtute sua 
(18) Habeo claues mortis et inferni 
(ii 1) Haec dicit qui tenet septem stellas in manu sua 
Qui ambulat in medio g candelabrorum aureorum 
(5) Mouebo candelabrum g de loco suo si non egerit paenitentiam 
(7) Uincenti dabo gq manducare de ligno uitae 
Quod est in paradiso dei mei 
(9) Scio opera tua et tribulationem g et paupertatem a sed diues es 
(10) Habebitis pressuram decem dies 
(13) Scio ubi habitas ubi thronus est satanae 
(16) Et pugnabo cum eis g gladio oris mei 
(17) Uincenti dabo g manducare de manna abscondito 
__ Et dabo ei calculum 
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(ii 17) Et super calculum nomen nouum scriptum 


(20) 
(24) 
(25) 


(iii x) 
(2) 
(8) 

(12) 


(16) 
(18) { 
(iv r) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(8) 
(10) 


(11) 


(2) 


Quod nemo scit nisi qui accipit 
Habeo aduersum te quia permisisti mulieri Iezabel 
Quae dicit se propheten 
Nec cognouistis altitudinem satanae 
Non mitto super uos aliud pondus 
Uerum ag quod habetis tenete donec ueniam (26) ~ qui uincit 
et qui seruat opera mea usque in finem dabo ei g gentes (27) et 
pascet eas in uirga ferrea et ut uas figuli comminuentur 
(28) sicut et ego accepi a patre meo 
Stellam matutinam 
Noui opera tua quia nomen habes quod uiuas et mortuus es 
Esto uigilans et confirma g quae moritura erant (7) haec dicit 
sanctus et uerus qui habet clauem Dauid 
Qui aperit et nemo claudit claudit et nemo aperit 
Ecce dedi ante te ostium apertum 
Quia modicam habes uirtutem 
Et scribam super illud nomen dei mei 
Et nomen ciuitatis dei mei nouae Hierusalem quae descendit de 
caelo 
Neque frigidus neque feruens es 
Consule tibi: eme a me aurum conflatum 
Consilium autem do g ut emas “iii aurum 
Et collyrio inunge oculos tuos 
Ecce ostium apertum est in caelo 
Ascende huc et ostendam tibi 
Et ecce thronus positus erat in caelo 
Et qui sedebat similis erat aspectui lapidis iaspidis et sardi 
In circuitu throni uidi sedes uiginti quattuor 
[omission by homoeoteleuton] seniores sedentes 
Et de sede procedunt fulgura et uoces 
In conspectu throni g mare uitreum 
Et in medio throni g quattuor animalia 
Plena oculis in priora et retro 
Et @ singula eorum habebant alas senas per circuitum 
Et requiem non habebant 
Mittentes coronas suas ante thronum 
Quia tu creasti omnia et ex uoluntate tua erant et creata sunt 
Et uidi supra dexteram sedentis in throno librum scriptum intus 
et foris 
Signatum sigillis septem 
Et uidi angelum fortem clamantem uoce magna: Quis dignus est 
aperire librum et soluere signacula eius ? 
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(v 2) Et nemo poterat neque in caelo neque in terra neque sub 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(11) 
(12) 


(13) 


terra. 

Aperire librum neque uidere illum 

Et ego flebam multum quia nemo dignus est inuentus aperire 
librum et uidere eum 

Et ecce unus ex senioribus 

Leo de tribu luda 

Et uidi et ecce g throni et quattuor animalia et in medio senio- 
rum agnum stantem quasi occisum 

Habentem cornua septem et oculos septem qui sunt septem 
spiritus dei missi in omnem terram 

Et uenit et accepit de dextera sedentis super thronum librum 
Habentes singuli citharas 

Et fialas aureas 

Et cantabant quasi canticum nouum 

Et uidi et audiui uocem angelorum multorum 

Dignus est agnus qui occisus est accipere diuitias e/ potestatem 
et sapientiam a 

Omnes audiui dicentes sedenti in throno 

Et agno 

Benedictio et honor et claritas g in saecula a 


(vi 2) Ecce equus albus et qui sedebat super eum habens arcum et 


(3) 


(5) 
(6) 
(8) 
(9) 


(12) 


data est ei corona et exiit uincens 

Et cum aperuisset sigillum secundum audiui secundum animal 
dicens: Ueni et uide (4) et exiuit ~ equus rufus et a sedenti 
super eum datum est g tollere pacem de terra et ut inuicem g 
occiderent et datus est ei gladius magnus 

Libram Aadebat in manu 

Uinum et oleum ne laeseris 

Equus pallidus et qui sedebat super eum nomen ei erat mors 
et infernus sequebatur eum et data est ei potestas super quartam 
partem terrae interficere gladio fame et morte et bestiis terrae 
Et cum aperuisset sigi//um guintum uidi sub ara dei animas 
interfectorum 

Et a cum aperuisset sex/um sigillum ~ terrae motus factus est 
magnus 

Et sol factus est niger sicut saccus cilicinus et luna tota facta est 
sicut sanguis (13) et stellae ~g ceciderunt in terram 

Sicut ficus agitata mittit grossos suos cum a uento ag fuerit 


(13) {asitate 


Sicut ficus uento magno agitata mittit grossos suos 


(14) Et caelum recessit ut liber inuolutus 


Et omnis mons et insulae de locis suis motae sunt 
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Reges terrae g fugerunt et absconderunt se in speluncis terrae 


(vi 15) { Et reges terrae et magistratus 


Abscondent se in speluncis et petris montium 


(16) Et dicunt g cadite 


Et abscondite nos 


(vii 2) Et uidi alium angelum ascendentem ab ortu solis 


(4) 
(9) 
(11) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 


(16) 
(17) 


Et clamauit uoce magna quattuor angelis quibus data est potestas 
laedere terram et mare q: (3) Ne laeseritis terram neque 
mare 

Donec signemus seruos dei g in frontibus eorum 

Et audiui numerum signatorum centum quadraginta quattuor 
milia signati ex omni tribu filiorum Israhel 

Postea uidi et ecce populus multus quem numerare nemo 
poterat ex omnibus gentibus et tribubus et populis et linguis 
Amicti stolis albis 

Et omnes angeli stabant in circuitu throni 

Et respondit mihi unus de senioribus dicens g : Isti qui amicti 
sunt stolis albis qui sunt 

Isti et unde uenerunt ? 

Hi sunt qui uenerunt ex magna tribulatione et \auerunt stolas 
suas a in sanguine agni 

Et qui sedet in throno habitat super eos 

Neque cadit super eos sol neque g aestus 

Et deducet eos ad uitae fontes aquarum 


(viii tr) g Cum aperuisset sigillum septimum factum est silentium in 


(2) 
(3) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 
(9) 


caelo 

Quasi media hora 

Et uidi septem angelos qui stant in conspectu dei 

Qui acceperunt septem tubas 

Et alius angelus uenit et stetit ante altare 

Habens turibulum aureum 

Et accepit angelus turibulum et impleuit illud ex igni altaris 

Et factae sunt uoces et tonitrua et fulgura et terrae motus 

Et septem angeli qui habebant septem tubas praeparauerunt se 
ut canerent 

Et primus angelus tuba cecinit et facta est grando g ignis mixtus 
in sanguine 

Et missa est in terram et tertia pars terrae conbusta est et tertia 
pars arborum g et omne foenum uiride conbustum est 

Et secundus angelus tuba cecinit et uelut mons magnus ardens 
igni missus est in mare et facta est tertia pars maris sanguis 
Habentium animas 

Et tertiam partem nauium corruperunt 
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(viii 10) Et tertius angelus tuba cecinit et cecidit de caelo stella magna 
ardens uelut facula 
(11) Et nomen huius stellae dicitur absintium 
Et multi hominum mortui sunt ab aquis quoniam amari- 
cauerunt aquae 
(12) Et quartus angelus tuba cecinit et percussa est tertia pars solis et 
tertia pars lunae et tertia pars stellarum 
(13) Et uidi et audiui uocem unius aquilae uolantis in medio caeli et 
dicentem g uae uae uae habitantibus g terram 
(ix 1) = data est [ei] clauis | putei| abyssi 
Et accepit clauem putei abyssi 
(2) Et aperuit puteum abyssi 
Et ascendit fumus de puteo 
£t obscuratus est sol et aer de fumo putet 
Sicut fornacis magnae (3) ex fumo putei exierunt lucustae in 
terram et data est eis potestas sicut habent potestatem scorpii 
terrae 
(4) Et praeceptum est illis ne laederent foenum terrae neque a 
omnem arborem nisi g¢ homines g (5) et datum est eis ne 
occiderent eos 
Sed ut cruciarent g et cruciatus eorum sieut cruciatus scorpii 
cum percutit hominem 
(6) Et ~ quaerent homines mortem 
(7) Et super capita earum tamquam coronae similes auro 
(8) Et habebant capillos sicut capillos mulierum 
(10) Et habebant caudas similes scorpiis et aculei in caudis earum 
(11) Habentes super se regem [angelum] abyssi 
Habentem 
Cui nomen hebraice Abaddon graece autem Apolion g latine q 
Perdens (12) uae unum abiit et ecce uenient a duo uae (13) e¢ 
post haec sextus angelus tuba cecinit 
Et audiui g unum ex quattuor cornibus altaris aurei quod est 
in conspectu dei (14) dicentem sexto angelo qui habebat tubam 
solue quattuor angelos qui alligati sunt in flumine [magno] 
Eufraten 
(15) Et soluti sunt quattuor angeli 
#@ Parati g in horam et diem et mensem et annum ut occiderent 
tertiam partem hominum 
(16) Et numerus g exercituum bestiae myriadis myriadum audiui 
numerum eorum 
(17) Et a uidi equos in uisione et qui sedebant super eos habebant 
luricas igneas et hyacinthinas et sulfureas 
Et capita equorum erant sicut g leonum 
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Et ex ore eorum exiit /umus et ignis et sulfur 


(ix 19) Caudae enim eorum similes serpentibus 


(x 1) Et uidi alium angelum fortem descendentem de caelo amictum 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
| -(6) 
(9) 


nube et iris vs caput eius et facies eius erat ut sol 
super 

Et pedes eius sicut columna ignis 

Et posuit pedem suum dextrum super mare sinistrum autem 

super terram 

Et clamauit uoce magna et quemadmodum a leo rugit 

Et cum clamasset locuta sunt septem tonitrua uoces suas 

Et audiui uocem de caelo dicentem signa quae locuta sunt 

[septem tonitrua] noli ea scribere 

Et iurauit angelus ille ~ quoniam tempus iam non erit (7) sed 

in diebus g septimi angeli cum coeperit tuba canere 

Et abii ad angelum g ut daret mihi librum 

Et tune dixit mihi accipe g et comede illum 


Et faciat amaricare uentrem tuum sed in ore tuo erit dulce 
ut mel 


| (xi 1) Et data est g mihi Aaron wuirgae similis dicens surge g metire 


| (2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 
(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


templum [dei] et altare et adorantes in eo 

Atrium g quod est foris templum eice foras et ne metiaris eum 
Quoniam datum est gentibus et ciuitatem sanctam calcabunt 
mensibus XLII 

Et dabo [duobus] testibus meis et prophetabunt diebus ICCKL 
Saccis amicti 


Hi sunt duae oliuae et duo candelabra in conspectu domini terrae 
stantes 


Et si qui eos uult laedere siue occidere ignis exit ex ore 
eorum et deuorat inimicos eorum 

Hi habent potestatem claudere caelum ne pluat in diebus pro- 
phetiae ipsorum 

Et cum finierit testimonium suum bestia quae descendit de abysso 
faciet cum eis bellum 

Et uicit eos et occidit eos 

Et corpus eorum proicitur in plateis ciuitatis magnae - 

Et uident de populis et tribubus et linguis A corpus eorum 4 
dies tres et dimidium 

Et corpora eorum non sinunt poni in monumento 

Et habitantes terram gaudent super eos et epulantur et 
munera inuicem mittunt 

Quoniam hi duo prophetae cruciauerunt eos per plagas 

Et post éves dies et dimidium spiritus uitae a deo intrauit in illos 
Et steterunt super pedes suos et timor magnus cecidit super 
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(xi 11) uidentes eos (12) et audiui de caelo-uocem magnam dicentem a 


(13) 


(19) 


ascende huc et ascenderunt in caelum in nube 

@ in illa hora factus est terrae motus grandis 

Et decima pars ciuitatis cecidit et occisa sunt in terrae motu 
nomina uirorum septem milia 

Et ceteri timuerunt et dederunt claritatem deo gq 

Et apertum est templum dei in caelo 

Et uisa est arca testamenti g in templo eius 

Et facta sunt fulgura et tonitrua et terrae motus gq 


(xii r) Et signum magnum uisum est in caelo mulier amicta sole et 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 
(9) 


(10) 
(12) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 


(17) 
(18) 


luna sub pedibus eius 

Et in capite eius corona stellarum duodecim 

Draco magnus rufus 

Habens capita VII et cornua X 

Et cauda eius trahebat tertiam partem stellarum caeli et misit eas 
in terram 

Et draco stetit ante mulierem quae erat paritura ut cum peperisset 
filium eius deuoraret 

Et genuit mulier masculum 

Et mulier fugit in heremum 

Et factum est bellum in caelo 

Michahel et angeli eius pugnabant cum dracone 

Et draco pugnauit et angeli eius 

Et non ualuerunt neque locus eorum inuentus est amplius in caelo 
Et expulsus est draco g~ magnus anguis antiquus qui dicitur 
diabolus et satanas g et angeli eius cum €0 a 

Et audiui uocem magnam de caelo dicentem modo facta est 
salus et uirtus et regnum dei nostri gq - 

Quoniam exclusus est accusator fratrum nostrorum qui accusat 
et reliqua 

Uae tibi terra et mare 

Quia descendit ad wos diabolus habens iram magnam sciens 
quoniam breue tempus habet 

Et datae sunt mulieri duae alae aquilae magnae ut uolaret in 
desertum g locum suum ubi alitur per tempus et tempora et 
dimidium temporis a facie serpentis 

Et misit serpens ex ore suo post mulierem aquam uelut flumen 
Et adiuuit terra mulierem et aperuit g os suum et absorbuit 
flumen 

Et iratus est draco in mulierem et abiit facere bellum cum 
reliquis de semine eius 

Et stetit super harenam maris 


(xiii 1) Et uidi ascendentem bestiam de mari 
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(xiii 2) Et bestiam quam uidi similis erat pardo et pedes g sicut ursi et 


(3) 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


(11) 


(12) 


os eius sicut os leonis 

Et dedit ei draco uirtutem suam 

Et uidi unum ex capitibus eius quasi occisum in morte et plaga 
mortis eius curata est 

Et mirata est omnis terra secuta bestiam (4) et adorauerunt 
draconem quoniam dedit potestatem bestiae 

Et adorauerunt bestiam dicentes quis similis bestiae aut quis 
poterit pugnare cum ea 

Et data est ei potestas facere menses XLII 

Deinde aperuit os suum in blasphemiam ad deum 

Et in tabernaculo eius g qui in caelo habitant 

Et datum est ei bellum facere g et uincere eos 

Et data est ei potestas super omnem tribum ag et linguam (8) et 
adorabunt g omnes habitantes terram 

Quorum non est scriptum nomen in libro uitae agni signati 
ab origine mundi 

Et uidi aliam g ascendentem de terra 

Et habebat cornua duo similia agno 

Et loquebatur ut draco 

Et facit terram et eos qui ‘m ca sunt ut adorent bestiam 
priorem cuius curata est plaga mortis eius (13) et faciet signa 
magna ut a ignem faciat de caelo descendere 


(15-16) Si qui non adorauerunt bestiam nec imaginem eius neque 


(16) 
(17) 


acceperunt inscriptionem in fronte ~ aut in manu sua 

Ut dent eis notam super manum eorum dexferam aut super 
frontem eorum 

Sic ergo facient ut nemo possit mercari g nisi qui habuerint 
notam aut nomen bestiae aut numerum nominis eius (18) hic 
sapientiae est qui habet intellectum computet numerum bestiae 
numerus enim hominis est 

Numerus eius est DCXC 


(xiv 1) Et uidi et ecce agnus stans in monte Sion et cum eo CXLIIII 


(2) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


milia habentia nomen eius et nomen patris eius scriptum in 
frontibus suis : 

Et audiui uocem de caelo sieut g aquarum multarum 

Et sicut g tonitruum magnum et uocem quam audiui sicut 
citharoedorum citharizantium in citharis suis e¢ reAigua 

Hi sunt qui cum mulieribus non se coinquinauerunt 

Hi sunt qui secuntur agnum quocumque ierit 

Et in ore ipsorum non est inuentum mendacium 

Et uidi alium g uolantem in medio caeli 

Habentem euangelium aeternum ut euangelizaret habitantibus 
in terram g (7) dicens g timete dominum ef re/iqua 
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(xiv 8) Et alius angelus secutus est 


(14) 


(15) 
(19) 
(20) 


Dicens cecidit cecidit Babylon illa magna 

Quae a uino irae fornicationis suae potauit omnes gentes 
Et uidi et ecce nubem albam et supersedentem g filium 
hominis 

Habens in capite suo coronam auream 

Et in manu sua habens falcem acutam 

Aruit messis terrae 

Et misit in torculari irae dei magnum 

Et calcatum est torcular extra ciuitatem 

Et exiit sanguis de torculari usque ad frenos equorum 
Per stadia mille sexcenta 


(xv 1) Et uidi aliud signum in caelo magnum et mirabile angelos 


(2) 


(3) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


septem 

Habentem plagas septem nouissimas quoniam in his finita est 
ira dei 

Et uidi sicut mare uitreum 

Perlucidum mixtum igni 

Et uictores bestiae g super mare uitreum 

Habentes citharas dei 

Et cantantes canticum Moysi serui dei et canticum agni 

Magna et mirabilia operati sunt ef religua 

Post haec uidi et ecce apertum est g tabernaculum testimonii 
in caelo 

Induti lino mundo et splendido et cincti super pectore suo 
zonas aureas 

Et unum ex quattuor animalibus dedit septem angelis septem 
fialas aureas plenas de ira dei 


(xvi 3) Secundus fudit fialam suam in mare ef religua 


(8) 
(10) 
(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


Quartus angelus effudit fialam suam super solem g (9) et usti 
homines ustione magna 

Et blasphemauerunt nomen dei habentis potestatem in his plagis 
nec egerunt paenitentiam 

Quintus angelus effudit fialam suam super sedem bestiae et 
factum est regnum eius tenebrosum 

Comedebant linguas suas a doloribus suis 

Et paenitentiam non egerunt 

Et sextus angelus effudit fialam suam per flumen illum magnum 
Eufraten 

Et siccata est agua eius 

Ut praeparetur uia eorum qui sunt ab ortu solis 

Et uidi ex ore draconis et ex ore bestiae et ex ore pseudo- 
prophetae spiritus tres inmundos in modum ranarum 
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(xvi 14) Sunt enim spiritus daemoniorum facientes signa 


(16) 
(18) 


(21) 


Qui exeunt ad reges orbis fo/ius congregare eos ad bellum a 
diei magni domini 

Congregauit illos in loco g Ermagedon 

Et facta sunt fulgura et g tonitrua et terrae motus factus est 
magnus qualis non est factus ex eo quo homines facti sunt q 
(19) et facta est ciuitas illa magna in tres partes 

Ciuitates gentium ceciderunt et Babylon illa magna 7» mentem 
uenit deo dare ei poculum uini g irae suae (20) et omnis 
insula fugit et montes énuenti non sunt 

Et grando magna quasi talentum descendit super homines de caelo 
Et blasphemauerunt homines deum ex plaga grandinis quoniam 
magna 4 est plaga eius nimis 


(xvii 1) Et uenit unus ex septem a et dixit g ueni ostendam tibi 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 
(8) 
(13) 
(14) 


(5) 


(16) 


(17) 


damnationem meretricis magnae g sedentis super aquas multas 
(2) cum qua fornicati sunt reges terrae 

Et tulit me in heremum in spiritu et uidi mulierem sedentem 
super bestiam coccineam 

Plenam nominibus blasphemiae 

Habentem capita septem et cornua decem 

Et mulier erat circumdata purpura et cocco et ornata auro et 
lapide pretioso 

Et habens poculum aureum in manu sua plenum abominationum 
et inmunditiarum fornicationis eius 

Et in fronte eius nomen scriptum mysterium Babylon magna 
mater fornicationum et abominationum terrae 

Et uidi mulierem ebriam g sanguine sanctorum et g sanguine 
martyrum Tesu 

Et bestia g fuit et non est et futura est ascensura de abysso et 
in perditionem irae ibit 

Hi unam sententiam habent 

Et uirtutem et maiestatem suam diabolo dabunt 

Hi cum agno pugnant 

Et agnus uincet eos : 

Quoniam dominus dominorum est et rex regum et qui cum eo a 
uocati et electi et fideles 

Et dixit mihi angelus 

Aquam quam uides ubi mulier sedet populi et turbae sunt et 
gentes et linguae 

Et decem cornua quae uidisti g hi odio habent meretricem 
Et desertam eam /ac/unt et nudam 

Et carnes eius edunt 

Deus enim g in corda eorum ag facere sententiam eius 
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(xvii 17) Et dabunt regnum suum bestiae usque dum finiantur 


(18) 


(xviii 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(10) 


(13) 


(17) 


(19) 


(21) 


dicta dei 

Mulierem quam uidisti est ciuitas magna quae habet regnum 
super reges terrae 

1) Postea uidi alium angelum descendentem de caelo habentem 
potestatem magnam et terra inluminata est g claritate eius 
(2) et clamauit in fortitudine dicens cecidit cecidit Babylon 
illa magna et facta est habitaculum daemoniorum et custodia 
omnis inmunditiae et iniquitatis 

Quoniam ex uino irae fornicationis eius biberunt omnes gentes 
et reges terrae qui cum ea fornicati sunt 

Et omnes mercatores terrae ex uirtute luxuriae eius diuites 
facti sunt 

Et audiui aliam uocem de caelo dicentem exite de ea populus 
meus g ne communicetis peccatis eius et g plagis eius ne 
laedamini 

Quoniam ascenderunt peccata eius usque ad caelum et recorda- 
tus est deus iniquitatis eorum (6) reddite illi sicut et ipsa 
reddidit et duplicate dupla secundum opera eius in quo poculo 
@ Miscuit miscite illi duplum (7) quantum se clarificauit et 
indeliciauit tantum date ei cruciatum et luctum populo suo 
Quoniam in corde suo dicit Babylonia 

Sedeo regina et uidua non sum et luctum non uidebo (8) pro- 
pterea in una die uenient plagae eius mors et luctus et fames et 
igni concremabuntur 

Quoniam fortis ¢ dominus deus qui iudicabit eam (9) et flebunt 
et plangent se super eam reges terrae qui cum ea fornicati sunt 
A longe stantes propter metum poenae eius 

Dicentes uae uae ciuitas g magna Babylon ciuitas g fortis 
quoniam una hora uenit damnatio tua 

Et equorum et redarum et porcorum a (15) qui ditati sunt 
adeo longe stabant a flentes et lugentes (16) g dicentes uae 
uae ciuitas g magna 

Induta a byssino et porpura et coccino et ornata g auro et 
lapide pretioso et margaritis 

Et omnis gubernator et omnis qui manibus nauigat et nautae et 
quotquot mare operatur a longe steterunt (18) et clamauerunt 
uidentes fumum e¢ius ignis 

Uae uae ciuitas illa magna in qua ditati sunt illi omnes qui 
habent naues in mari g quoniam una hora deserta est (20) ex- 
sulta caelum super eam et sancti et apostoli et prophetae 

Et tulit unus angelus g lapidem ut molam magnam et misit 
in mare dicens sic impetu deicietur i//a Babylon magna ciuitas 
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(xviii 22) Et a non inuenietur amplius (22) g uox citharoedorum et 


(23) 


musicorum et tubicinum et fistularum non audietur in ea amplius 
Quoniam mercatores tui erant maximi terrae 

Quoniam in ueneficiis tuis errauerunt omnes gentes (24) et a 
sanguis prophetarum et sanctorum inuentus est g omnium a te 
occisorum super terram 


(xix 1) Audiui g uocem magnam populi multi in caelo dicentium 


(6) 


(8) 
(11) 


(13) 


(15) 


(16) 
(17) 


(19) 


alleluia salus et claritas et uirtus deo nostro gq (2) quoniam 
uera et iusta iudicia ~ eius quoniam iudicauit ~ meretricem 
illam magnam quae corrupit terram g fornicatione sua et 
uindicauit sanguinem seruorum suorum de manu eius (3) et 
iterum dixerunt alleluia 

Et fumus eorum ascendit in saecula saeculorum 

Et audiui g uocem populi multi et q uocem aquarum multarum 
et ut uocem tonitruorum fortium dicentes alleluia quoniam 
regnauit dominus deus noster omnipotens (7) gaudeamus et 
exsultemus et glorificemus nomen eius quoniam uenerunt 
nuptiae agni et mulier eius parauit se 

Et datum est ei ut operiatur byssino splendido mundo byssinum 
enim iusta facta sanctorum sunt 

Et uidi caelum apertum et ecce equus albus et sessor eius 
uocatur fidelis et uerus gq (12) et ocu/i eius ut flamma ignis et 
super caput eius erant diademata multa 

Habens nomen scriptum quod nemo scit nisi ipse 

Et circumdatus est ueste sparsa sanguine 

Et dicitur nomen eius sermo dei (14) a exercitus qui sunt in 
caelo sequebantur eum in equis albis 

Induti byssino albo mundo 

Et ex ore eius procedit gladius bis acutus 

Ut in eo percutiat gentes et ipse reget eos in uirga ferrea g ipse 
calcat torcular uini indignationis irae dei omnipotentis 

Hic habet g uestimentum et super femur suum nomen 
scriptum rex regum et dominus dominantium 

Et uidi g angelum stantem in sole 

Et clamauit in uoce magna dicens omnibus auibus quae uolant 
in medio caeli 

Uenite congregamini ad coenam magnam dei (18) ut manducetis 
carnes regum et carnes tribunorum et g fortium et carnes equo- 
rum et sedentium super eos et carnes omnium liberorum et 
seruorum et pusillorum et magnorum 

Et uidi bestiam et reges terrae et exercitus eorum 

Congregatum a facere bellum cum g sedente super equum 
et cum exercitu eius 
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(xx 1) Et uidi alium angelum descendentem de caelo 


(2) 


(10) 


(13) 


(14) 
(15) 


(5) 


Habentem clauem abyssi 

Et catena magna in manu sua 

Et tenuit draconem anguem antiquum qui est diabolus et 
satanas et ligauit eum 4g annos mille 

Et clusit et signauit super eum ne seducat g nationes usque 
dum finiantur mille anni 

Post haec oportet eum soluere modico tempore 

Hi omnes uixerunt et regnauerunt cum Christo mille annos 
Haec est itaque prima resurrectio 

Beatus et sanctus qui habet partem in resurrectione prima 

In hoe secunda mors non habet potestatem 

Sed erunt sacerdotes dei et Christi et regnabunt cum eo mille 
annos 

Et cum finiti fuerint mille anni soluetur satanas de custodia sua 
Exiet g seducere nationes’ quae sunt in quattuor angulis terrae 
Et ascenderunt diabolus et populus eius in altitudinem 
terrae 

Et circumdederunt castra sanctorum et dilectorum ciuitatem 
Et descendit ignis de caelo a deo 

Et comedit eos 

Et diabolus g seducens ipsos missus est in stagnum ignis et 
sulphuris ubi et bestia et pseudoprophetae 

Et punientur die ac nocte in saecula saeculorum g (12) et 
uidi mortuos magnos et pusillos stantes in conspectu throni et 
libri aperti sunt et alius liber apertus est qui est uitae unius 
cuiusque 

Et iudicati sunt mortui ex his quae scripta sunt in libris secundum 
opera sua 

Et dedit mare mortuos suos 

Mors et infernus dederunt mortuos suos 

Mors et infernus missi sunt in stagnum a 

Et si qui non est inuentus scriptus in libro uitae 

Missus g in stagnum ignis (xxi 1) et uidi caelum nouum et terram 
nouam primum enim caelum et prima terra abierunt et mare iam 
non est (2) et ciuitatem sanctam Hierusalem nouam uidi descen- 
dentem de caelo a deo compositam sicut sponsam et ornata 
uiro suo (3) et audiui uocem magnam de caelo dicentem ecce 
tabernaculum dei cum hominibus et habitauit cum ipsis et ipsi 
erunt populus eius et ipse deus cum eis erit eorum deus (4) et 
absterget g omnem lacrimam ab oculis eorum et mors on erit 
amplius et luctus non erit 

Et dixit scribe quoniam sermones isti fideles ef ueri sunt 
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| 
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(xxi 6) (6) et dixit mihi g ego sum alfa et Q initium et finis ego sitien- 


(7) 


(9) 


(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(18) 


(19) 


(21) 


(23) 
(24) 
(25) 


(26) 
(27) 


tibus dabo ex fonte aquae uiuae gratis 

Qui uincit possidebit haec et ero eius deus et g erit meus 
filius (8) timidis autem et incredulis et exsecrabilibus et homicidis 
@ et ueneficis et idolorum cultoribus et omnibus mendacibus 
pars g erit in stagno ardente ignis et sulphuris quod est mors 
secunda 

Ueni ostendam tibi sponsam uxorem agni (10) et abstulit me in 
spiritu supra montem magnum et altum 

Et ostendit mihi ciuitatem sanctam Hierusalem descendentem de 
caelo a deo 

Habentem claritatem dei liminare eius simile lapide pretiosis- 
simo 

Habentem murum magnum et altum habentem portas XII et 
super portas angelos XII 

Ab oriente portae tres g ab Aquilone portae tres g ab austro 
portae tres g ab occidente portae tres 

Et super ea duodecim nomina g apostolorum et agni 

Et qui loquebatur mecum habebat mensuram arundinem auream 
Et ~ supellex muri g et ciuitas aurum mundum simile uitro 
mundo 

Fundamenta muri ciuitatis omnia ex lapide pretioso g funda- 
mentum primum iaspis et secundum saffyrus tertium sardonius 
quartum smaracdinum (20) quintum sardonix sextum sardonium 
septimum crysolitum octauum berillum nonum topazius decimum 
crisoprasinus undecimum iacentinum duodecimum ametistus 
Et ideo duodecim margaritae g singillatim et una quaeque 
porta erat ex una margarita 

Et platea ciuitatis aurum mundum et uitrum perspicuum 
(22) et templum non uidi in ea dominus enim deus omnipotens 
templum eius est et agnus 

Ciuitas non indiget sole neque luna et luceant 

Claritas enim dei inluminabit eam et lucerna eius est agnus 
Ambulabunt gentes in lumine eius 

Et reges terrae afferunt gloriam 

Et portae eius non cludentur die nox enim ibi on est 

Et inferent gloriam et honorem gentium 

Et non introibit ~ omne inmundum et faciens abomina- 
tionem et mendacium nisi g scripti g in libro uitae agni (xxii 1) 
et ostendit mihi flumen aquae 4g sicut crystallum exiens 
a throno dei et agni (2) in medio plateae eius 

Et ex utraque parte fluminis lignum uitae faciens fructus duo- 
decim per singulos menses et reddens fructum suum 


|| 
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| 
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(xxii 3) Et thronus dei et agni in ea erit 


(10) 
(12) 


(15) 


(18) 


Et serui eius seruient ei (4) et uidebunt faciem eius 

Et nomen eius in frontibus eorum (5) et nox zon erit amplius 
et non indigebunt lumine lucernae et lumine solis quoniam 
quidem dominus deus inluminabit super eos et regnabit super 
eos in saecula saeculorum 

Et dixit mihi angelus ne signaueris uerba prophetiae g eius 
tempus enim proximum est [See the notes for verse 11.] 

Et ecce uenio cito et merces mea mecum g reddere uni cuique 
secundum opera eius (13) ego A et © primus et nouissimus 
initium et finis (14) beati qui seruant mandata haec ut sit 
potestas eorum super lignum uitae et per portas intrent a 
ciuitatem 

Foris canes et uenefici g fornicarii et homicidae et idolorum 
cultores et omnis g amans et faciens mendacium (16) ego Iesus 
misi angelum meum testificari uobis haec in ecclesia ego sum 
radix et gens Dauid stella splendida g matutina (17) a spiritus 
et sponsa dicunt ueni 

Qui sitit ueniat qui uult accipere aquam uitae gratis 

Testor ergo omnem audientem sermonem prophetiae libri 
huius si quis adposuerit ad eam adponat super eum deus plagas 
scriptas in libro hoe (19) et si quis contempserit de sermoni- 
bus a prophetiae huius eius demet deus partem eius a ligno 
uitae et ex ciuitate sancta g scriptam ag in libro (20) hoe dicit 
qui testificatur 

Etiam uenio cito g 


NOTES. 


Some of the quotations in chapter i are probably paraphrastic, e.g. verses 


iii 


13. Habentem zonam auream super ubera (p. 2438). 
15 In another place without Libani, and with tamquam in fornace conflati. 
uocem | uox est the St John’s MS, 
5 In another place ¢uum is added after candelabrum, 
13. thronus] sedes St John’s MS; here as sometimes elsewhere this MS gives 
the Vulgate reading. 
18 I give the doublets in the text here. 
2 An allusion elsewhere has solium positum est. 
An alternative ante thronum occurs in an allusion, 
11 The Canterbury and St John’s MSS have multorum angelorum, which, 
as the non-Vulgate order, is more likely to be right in Tyconius, 
Another passage has gloria et imperium in saecula saeculorum, 
ei gladius est in another passage. 
stateram in another place. 
sequitur in another citation. 
15 abscondent is only an allusion. 
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vii 3 In another place /aeseris, 
9 In another place dinumerare. 
11 In another place circa thronum, an allusion, 
15 In another place, allusively, super thronos, simply. 
16 In another place cadet, and, as an alternative to the whole clause, E¢ 
non cadat, 
17 In one place eos omitted. 
viii 5 In another place the order /ulgura et tonitrua, 
13 In an allusion clamantem, instead of dicentem, 
ix 1 eis omitted in one case, and putei in two out of three citations. 
5 Est is sometimes omitted, and so is eis, 
eorum] earum in second citation. 
7 et is omitted on the first occasion, 
8  sicut capillos is omitted on one occasion, probably from homoeoteleuton. 
11 angelum is omitted in the second citation. 
14 On the second and third occasions /igatos for qui alligati sunt: magno is 
omitted the second and third times. 
17. eos: in alternative passage ipsos, The et before ignis is added the 
second time. 
in] super in second passage. 
erat ut) sicut second and third times. 
4 seplem tonitrua omitted once out of four times only. 
9 faciat) faciet St John’s MS, perhaps rightly. 
3 


dei omitted second time. 
duobus omitted the second time in the Canterbury and Glastonbury MSS, 
perhaps by a sort of homoeoteleuton, 
XL no doubt an error for LX, 
wincit on second occasion. 
10 All my MSS have tnmittunt for inutcem mittunt in the first instance. 
12 caelo in nubem Canterbury and St John’s MSS. 
19 The erroneous orthography /fu/gora is given by the older MSS: the -o- 
forms belong only to the masc. noun fulgor, spite of MSS. 
xii'’6 heremo Canterbury and St John’s MSS. 
10 domini in second quotation. 
Canterbury and St John’s MSS are without gui accusat and have et 
veliqua immediately after nostrorum. 
xiii 15-16 There is some confusion here, or else Tyconius’s text differed greatly 
from the Greek. 
adorauerint Canterbury and the second hand of the St John’s MS. 
acceperint Canterbury and St John’s MSS. 
17 sapientia rightly Canterbury (second hand) and St John’s MSS. 
18 MSS DCXC, but the comment shews that Tyconius read DCXVI. The 
corruption is no doubt due to a misunderstanding of the symbol C with 
a tail, which means VI. The symbol occurs for example in Paris MS 
1853 (saec viii ex) fol. 238 v. etc., and also in Lorsch and Murbach MSS 
of the same date signalized by Von Dobschiitz Das Decretum Gelasianum 
(Leipzig 1912) p. 141. 
xv 3. operati, a curious error for opera tua. 
xvi g usti)] add. sunt the second hand of Canterbury. 
10 sedem]the comment suggests ‘hronum as the reading. 
12 per) super is read by Canterbury (second hand) and by the St John’s MS 
(compare the comment). 
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xix 


xx 


xxi 
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illum) illud is read by Canterbury (second hand) and by the St John’s MS. 
illa ciuitas St John's MS. 

heremo Canterbury and St John’s MSS. 

coccineam is omitted the first time by Canterbury and St John’s MSS. 

et before ornata omitted in comm. abominatione (comm.) 

magna om, comm. 

Second sanguine om. comm. 
First ef om. second time. Canterbury and St John’s MSS add es¢ after 
ascensura. 

Aquam quam omitted on second occasion. 

populi) haec et populus on second occasion. 

gentes| tribus on second occasion. 

Deus enim merely, Canterbury and Glastonbury MSS: deus enim dedit 
Canterbury (second hand) : dedit deus enim (without in) St John’s MS. 
Compare the comment here. 

ne (first)] In second case MSS have nec. 

illt) et al. loc. 

adeo or a@ deo is the reading of the MSS, but the comment has ab ea. 
manibus| nauibus Canterbury (second hand) and St John’s MSS. 
operatur| operantur Canterbury (second hand) and St John’s MSS, and 
the comment. 

illa omitted in the second place. 

ut] uelut in second case. magnam et om. al. loc. 

impetu(m) deicictur) mergetur in second case. illa and magna omitted in 
second citation, and Babylonia read. 

et sanctorum omitted in second case by the older MSS. 

de manu eius om. al, loc. 

tonitruum Canterbury and St John’s MSS. 
bysso in a later allusion, 

scit| nouit al. loc. 

sunt) est al. loc. 

sequebantur) sequebatur al. loc. 
indignationis om. al. loc. 

The second im is omitted by Canterbury and St John’s MSS: dei is 
omitted in the second citation. 

? Omnes gentes et superstites et animae sanctorum. Does 
this belong here? 

sed erunt| sedebunt, an interesting corruption in St John’s MS. 

angulis| angulos Canterbury and St John’s MSS twice. 

populus) angeli in second citation. 

dilectorum ciuitatem] In other citations we have the readings ciuitatem 
dilectorum, and ciuitatem sanctam dilectam (col. 2441), respectively. 

@ deo omitted in another place. 

mare dedit in another citation. 

In another citation the sentence commences with Ey. 

The St John’s MS adds est after Missus. 

et ornata) The et is erased in Canterbury MS and is absent altogether 
from the St John’s MS, which reads ornatam. 

dixit| dicit Canterbury and St John’s MSS. 

sitienti in another passage. 

St John’s MS reads witae for winae. In a second passage uitlae aquae 
occurs instead of aquae uiuae. 
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stagno ardente| stagnum ardentis Canterbury MS (second hand, 7s in 
ras.), stagnum ardens St John’s MS. 

sponsam uxorem] In another place mulerem simply, which is probably 
the Tyconian reading (cf. xix 7). 

mihi : omitted in a second citation ; so with sanctam Hierusalem and a deo, 
liminare] In another place /umen, 

lapide) lapidi in another place. 

sardonius) calcedonius St John’s MS. 

dominus enim deus| quia dominus simply, in an alternative passage, 
probably allusively. 

et (first)] «¢ St John’s MS (second hand). 

afferunt Glastonbury MS, others offerunt. 

super eos omitted both times in a second citation. 

eius| The following alternatives occur :—/uius libri, and (twice) huius 
simply (col. 2430 med., 2431 ex.). 

In this verse there is great confusion. We can see traces of two (or 
more) texts :— A 


qui iniustus est iniusta faciat adhuc et sordidus sordescat 
adhuc 
Et qui iustus est iusta faciat adhuc 


B 


qui perseuerauerit nocere noceat adhuc et qui in sordibus est 
sordescat adhuc 
Et qui iustus est iustiora faciat g similiter et sanctus sanctiora 


19 
20 


The second half of the first line in B is obviously Vulgate. The relations of the 
other doublets must be left to experts. 
xxii 16 ecclesiis Canterbury and St John’s MSS. 


ergo Glastonbury MS, ego the others. 
The MSS wrongly divide eiusdem et 
etiam) ecce in other citation. 


A. SOUTER. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
EVAN. 157 (ROME. vAT. URB. 2). III. 


i19 + mpoc ( fost devirac) 

22 + ci (ante ric) E* cfr dim sah boh arm(syr). Hiant Dd usgue 
ad iii 16 

28 BuBavia ( pro BnbaBapa) 

29 — 0 wavyns 

31 > [ev rH C* 604 dim sah, boh** (—eyw 28 
56 58 61 249, doh codd®) Ego veniego Rvg (C/. sah syr) 

37 — avtov 59? (69) datt mult arm [non abeffrg foss dim p] 
(Cf. syr cu sin) 

39 (t) N°ABCLNWX 33 249 Evst 50 Orig 
(Om. Bir N.T. Habet Var lect et Scho) 

40 + otv (Post tt NABCLN(T*)WXA¥ 33 fam 13 [non 
69] 248 262 Paris” a/® Ev 19 44 ae sah (e) doh (own) 
[ver 39 apud Horner syr hier Cyr + wa sin hier 
+ de br syrsch pesh Dd 


— 8¢ (post wpa) 
42 peoiay L*Pall* ¥ syrr etc 

— 6 (ante x@) tt 
43 
44 —o moous ( fost sic) 

+ 6 it ( post avrw) 


48 We (Pro adev) tt et boh [non sah| Ver 47 Horner. 
8 124 ab(c) flr aur foss Epiph (+ wa al. et syr) Ths 
autem ut vidit e 
aitd (pro mwepi abtod) tt Sol cum 45 pers aeth (mut syr cu sin 
e¢Dd) Om.e aur 
Pers vere: Et lesus Nath. vidit qui ad eum venit: EI dixit in 
veritate filius Israel ES absque fraude. Ae¢himt Dixit Na- 
thanieli, rov vadavand etiam a: ‘de Nathanael’ 
(Zta Irici, non de Nathanaele ut Bianc. W-W); forsan om 
de alig vett 
49 
51 + 6 (ante it) tt v fam 13 Epiph 
+ re (ante edov) NABGLW 13-346-556 [”on 69-124] 74 90 
122* 234 a(6)r dim syr copt arm Cyr [non Tert| 
52 oot (pro X [contra rell boh™ et sah et rell\ 
i4 [jv] tt 15 sic tt [sed i 27, 
30 pov] éwpaxe~ ramore sic tt [6 povo- 
yevia vidc] 20 Sine SP. od 
sic (Vult man rec }) tt sed [6 mpoptiruc «i od] 22 
aedutou Sic 26 31 pavepw6 33 
oixtdew sine sf. (pro tt 39 8 sic 
contra morem. 40 fin. lin comp.tt 
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Were] 43 [Habet xa init.| 46 [pocic] mpopira 
48 [6i@] 52 dmdpr sic 
— kat prim. (ante tt inter gr cum 12 61 Paris” e¢ 
eflq aur dim By gat vg*ir aeth pers. [Absunt notae in 
Tisch de ver 2] 
— yeyernpevov Solvid cum pers ‘de illo vino gustasset’ sed 
add. ‘\onge gratissimi saporis erat’ 
rére sic tt ex sim exempl forsan om. rore BLT” 
57 67 248 Paris” z** ae f7/(g) aeth diatess copt Gaud. 
karéatpee ( pro aveorpeye) (fam 13) 16 229** 382 6° Epiph. 
[non Oxyr**"] 


+ (ante ph) 
xarapayerat ( pro xareaye) 
—oétt 22 — avras 23 + roto (ante tepoaon.) 


ii 5 Aeyee (Pro Aeyn) tH [HB pict] peipevac] 
15 [rd xéppal 18 lovdaion vid. sed ver 20 iovdata 
25 xpeiav eyivwoxer Tt 
airév ( pro rov 
—étt 5 —étt 10 —6 prim. 


12 fin. morevonre tt 


( pro 16 (pro éxn) tt 

> aitay rovupa 

+ be ( post pera) Sol¥id cum boh™ vid yg" [non sah non al. 
lat] + «a syr sin [non cu) aeth diatess (§ vi 5) 


lovBaiou (pro i ) 

uno tenore absque interpuncto 

—ov tt Sol¥t (Havn 3: wo pro w av) cum alrp dim et 
ugg coda" (Ex lat vid CVITVTESTIMONIVM, non ex gr 
GC YMEMAPTYPHKAC) 


+ 6 (ante ways) tt MN 33 (75**) 

+ ad? éavrot (ANTE ovdev) + (Recte Bir, male Scho POST ovdev) 
Cf. LA fam 13 33 245 254 262 c8* ce sah boh syr diatess [non 
cu sin non aeth| + de terra p dim vg” 

AapBaver ( pro AaBwv) tt A 12 59 124 230 8P° Cyr 1/2 

+ (fost dedaxev) tt Solvit (Error ex lat? 

Cf. DITINMANV } Cf. ETOMNIADEDIT 
EIVSQVICRE INMANVMEIVS } 
ei (im eius) sub Dedit positum 
iii 2 ol8aper sic acc. ut in Evan 28 4 ph sic contra 
morem §fin.[rov 00] 6 eorwfrim.[non sec.] tt 
8 mov | 11 AapBavera Tt 14 poicic tr 16 
otrac tt tt 29 32 [rovro 


(— 


od (sic) pro C* quod) LM N SW fam 1.28.33 al® Chr 
quem a7? 


| 
| = 
ii2 
| 
| 15 
} 16 
i 17 
| 
15 
19 
22 
23 
25 
. 25/26 
26 
iv 3 : 
5 
| 
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—6é prim. 

NABDLMNT?P(4) t 118-209] fam 13 28 Paris” 
al, Orig Chr Thdrt 3/4 Cyr 

> év rd dpe rovre 

€Oavpator (pro 

(pro pyre) 

ouvv 

terpapuvos t (Bir, non Scho) 

xaipe tt EKranti* fam 13 [non Wetst™™ vid] 28 122 244 
251 435 Evst 53 Scr pers [Non lat’'4 praeter gat gaudet] 

év yap Adyoo ( Pro ev yap rovr@ o hoyos) 13-124-556 al.? 
(et hic sermo ae¢hi™t ; propterea quod sermo fersi"t) 

— 6 sec. ante adnOwos (Dubium Bir, Recte Scho) BC*KLNT® 
WAY = [Non ¥, habet 8, male Tisch ed 1865, vide Lake ed 
phototyp\ 

6 it 

drobavei sic codex (Male Bir Scho dénobdvy) sed infinitivum non 
in animo libr. _ Sol’ inter gr cum y** sed cf. verss et lat 
omn et d moriatur 

pr. loco 

+ 6 (ante it sec. loco) 

dvityyeAav (pro amnyy.) KI fam 1 33 42 145* 
(nyyetAav ND) om. BLN doh (syr hier) Orig Chr [Non rell 
syrr habent diserte| 

> Spay rap’ airav NACDKNUWTO fam 1 fam 13.33.69.106 
248 254 Paris” al. abcdeg,g aur [Non copt syr aeth\ 

iv 1 papoaiot 5 [cvxap] 6 (pro prim.] 
7 ruvii [sed 9, 11, 15, 17, 19, 25, 28 yuri] Q capa- 
peires tt 14 17 _fin. [éxo] 

22, 32 oidare 25 29 [dca] 35) 38 
ovxipeic 42 [drt] bkére sic ga fin. [6 45 
46 kava karepvaotp 47 tt 
[fpora adriv] 51. 


+ (ante coprn) tt NCEFHI? LMAMY fam al. sah boh Cyr 


Sol? 


E cscr 


— exdexopevor usgue ad fin ver 4 

Tpid Kovra kal 

Badu 

> aitév (fro avrov tt Ord sol vid cum 
boh (aliqg) aeth (contra gr-lat). Om. claus. SBC DLW 
1.22.33.69.249 Paris” abcdfgl gat vg sah beh (rell) 
syr cu sin arm Cyr 

dn’ épavroi ( pro ad’ éavrov) tt 

move ( Pro mown) 

(pro axovoovra) NLWY 1 [x0n fam] 33.69 2” Paris™ 

(axovaovow B 22 257? 357? Chr Cyr) [axovoovra Hipp| 
dxovaovat (pro axovaovrat) B Chr 1/2 Cyr** (axovawow 


153244 al.? (Error vid ex v 30) 


NLW4A 25 33 Paris” Laura™*) 


John 
iv 13 
14 
20 
27 
29 
30 
35 
36 
37 
46 
49 
50 
51 
52 
( 
3/4 
5 
7 
16 
28 
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v 30 fin. — narpos (ex industria) 


— kat o8a ort adnOns eorw paprupia nv papruper mepe (id est 
Ssaltus ex hom, Rarumest apud libr)+ (Recte Bir, negl. Scho) 
Sol¥i4 cum 1* r, [Non aeth, rell| Cf. Sabatier ad loc. 

bédaxé (pro SBLNWTI fam 1 fam 13 33 435 scr® 
Matthaei® Laura!™* 20 latt Ath Cyr 


+ pévovoay Solvid cum dim. Spatiumin a. (+ ipsisf/flr 
Soss, + ast boh) 
Tt 


moreioute =GDSWA fam 28 fam 13 63 86 248 253 Paris” 
Evst 4 15 20 24 49 Orig 1/3 (goth) crederetis tol (dim) 

V 3 Epxope Tt 8 dipov _—xpaB- 
Barrov [ver 9 xpdB3arov] tt 10 pa 10, 11 
Barby sic* tt 1,12 dpov 12 KpdBBartov tt 14 
prixére 15 sic tt 18 1g jin. 
[spoiwo 20 peifova sic 21 tt 
mdcav acc ex em 25 fin. [{ioovra] 27/28 iungit 
37 [atric] [dxnxdare amore] 44 fin. lin pro mapa 

— rs (G)N 48 8ve jser yser Heer Cyr bis. Cf pers 

(pro ewpwv) (A)BDLN¥ (fam 13) 33 65 Paris™ 
Cyr Oewpowvtes W Laura’* 

> tote tt NABDKLMNWOY¥ fam 1.33 al. 
it ug boh [non sah\ goth arm aeth (variant syrr) Cyr 

—avevtt NABLNWTI fam 13 [non 124] 16 33 w* Paris” 
it etd [non 8 et non S8* D8"] vg boh goth arm aeth (sah syr) 
Chr Cyr 

> cipwvor 
versu 8 in Tisch] 

—& XBDLNWUO'*¥ fam 1 fam 13 [nou 124] 15 42 67 72 
244 258 al. abdel syr cu [contra syrr rell et arm) aeth Orig 
Chr Cyr (copt) ‘Est hic puer quidam’ Aug 

tt 

— oi DLNWY¥ fam 1.25.33 Paris” y*" datt Cyr 

trav dpOpav tt =alig (Om. aeg gat syr sin sah) 

ebxaptorioag, sic [8é8@xe roig pabnraia| + abtod tt 
[non cu sch pesh, om. claus; diatess ex Marco] 

[oi 88 

(Pro ros avaxepevors) Solid cum (et ros 
oxros rors avaxeipevors) Cf. diatess ex Matt. xiv 19. (illis qui 
discumb., verss) om. 

+ oi (ante Wovres) Sol¥id edovres W, edores. L (male Wetst). 
Error noster, ut Wetst, ex anoursontec (Cf. sah syr lat). 
ot ot avot 

76 & imolucev [6 

[non boh] syrr. 

includenda) 


Solvit cum goth [Absunt adnotationes de 


be syr sin 


cum (71 259) bf (J) rug™ sah 
(Corrige verba‘ syrr°™®’ apud Tisch unct) 


|, 
7 
36 
46 
47 fin. 
} 2 
5 
| 
= 


John 
vi 19 


29 


31 


35 


38 


40 


41 


43 
44 
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(pro ws) AD8* fam 1.2.3.22? 239 242 

ult (ante epoBnOnoav) 959 69 254 Evst 47 a 
gatug syrr sah 1/6 vid (et txt Horner) boh*\4 [non aeths 
(Sitlet Tisch.) De latt (om. a gat vgn) of. vg" fieret pro fieri 
et (FIERIETTIMVERVNT) 

emi ri (pro em trys yns) fam 13.28 al. pauc. Orig (lat) 

— exewo ets 0 eveBnoay ot pad, avrov SCABLN WY¥ 1.11.22.42 
265* Paris” et 8 om. super (non goth (cf.rell) 

sic acc. (pro (8) BWY¥ Lust 32 ug bcffgir 
gat aur [non adegq) syr etc. 

— ka prim. (ante avror) 

[mAoia] 

Gp semelt+ Sol cum 111 251 syr sin, syr hier C 1/2 [contra rell| 

+ pov (fost aprav) +t Solid cum gat (panibus meis) Aug 
Novat Cf. ord. ¢: DEPANIBVSMANDVCASTIS [Von aeth 
copt syr, ‘the bread’ diatessi™*] (( fost onpeta supra + ar 
epou boh codd D,* EJS)) 

rodpev tt (sed Txt Scho) 

tt 

—étt 

[morevonre] 

—n epya{n  142* syr sin [contra rell syr aeth coptlat| Chrys 
(ug? litt min) (Bene Horner ed sah ‘2° om? quia verba 
eadem sah boh pro mois init vers et épyatn fin utuntur 
[on similia in lat goth syr| 


+ Kai dw@avov (ante xabwo) tt Sol¥id cum 80 (Cf. Ps. 
Ixxviii 24, ef 30 segg) 
elev obv ( pro eume de) NDI'y¥ fam 13 [non 124] 33 al. pauc. 


dgq gat vg® sah 5/7 (—copul BLTW Paris” aber boh 
syr arm sah 2/7 diatess) 


(proex) tt  ABLT fam 13.33.254. Laura’ 
— matpos 


39/40 —wa mav usgue ad pe incl. pergens a méppavréa pe 


ex vers 39 (wa mas non wa Trav) 6 Oewpav (ut Tisch) 


vel om. ver 39 ut Birch (cum M goth Mar Merc) 


tt 


(+ Recte Bir, male Scho avrov eyw + avroy) - 


(i8**) Zatt [non aes, al. om.ego| Cf. sah et verss. (Cf. AD 
al. om, eyo) 

+ (ante rit NADKLNSUTD Jatt [non em] et 
verss et Clem 

> [6 dproc] 6 rod MI al, ug it?! [non 
Eus Chr 

pera (fro per’) tt B 

+ pou ( fost marnp) tt G Evst 47 sah georg {non al.| 


45 init.éarn (proton) tt  Ltavultlibr? Cf. Laura™* (Cf. xi 28) 


— tov (ante beov) 
8 dxotwv (fro dxotoas) tt 


| 
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Jin. ue (pro pe) tt NBT Orig 1/2 


vi 51 


52 


53 
55 


70 
71 


vii I 


— nv eyo bece (in sec. loco) BCDLTWY¥ 33 251 e** Paris” 
abcdffm ug sah (non boh] (syr cu sin) Clem™ss 2/3 Orig 3/4 
Ath Cyr Tert Aug Chrom (Non aeth vid, non syr pesh diatess| 

> oi mpdo ddddove sic (Pro mp. add, wovd.). CD al. 
acdeffq gat syrr aeth sah (non boh| 

+aldnov ( fost ug" boh* (Patres*4) 

(pro ddybas prim.) (secundo loco ++ Cf. Tisch 
ad loc. et Clem copt. Add.WY¥ Paris” Laura™ 

(hoc loco) pro {noera 

> [Gre royyifovew] of padurai abrod mepi rovrou Sol? Cf. sah 
[non boh cum gr| (Chrys) (om. rovrov 1) 

AeAdAnKa (fro kako) NBCDKLNTUWUOY verss et latt et Patr. 

—rwes prim. (ante ot ob) Sol? et aeth*4 [non copt, non lat vid) 

+ Tt 13 fam] syrr aeth boh (non arab 
pers (spatium in a, + ad eos vg") 

toutwy ( pro rovtov) Sol¥'4 cum boh® (exinde e contra rell ex 
hoc) rovrov ow ND fam 13 106 258 Jatt 

trav t+ BGT 209 P**r? al. abefg 
syr sah 4/6 

tt T alig. 13 scr* 

&€ ( pro ipav) tt [elo dudBordc (Ch. xv 20) 

—ex 28 44 64 127 253 v*" Paris” goth (de proex abdf gat 
uge* 

vi 2 [Habet airoi] 7 [re AdBu] Q sic 
10 [doe] 12 sic 15 [avrév 
Baoihéa] 17 [rd wAoiov] xamepvaodp 18 [dinyeipero] 
22 24, 59 Kamepvacip 26 
36 fin. muoreiera tt 38 ovxiva 42 ob pro ob 
oapev 43 [odv dit] 46 odxdre [rio éopaxev] dv 
prodv 49 [rb pavva ev ri 51, 57 
vide supra ver 58. 62 Oewpeire 65 frog tt 

[xa] tt Male male Bir‘ nai punctis notatur a correctore in Urb 2° 
Margine stat solum cap vii a man recent (ut alibi cap rec ab 
eadem manu) 

> oi tovdaior abrov dmoxreivaa Sol¥'4 cuma. Cf. syr. (Cf. i8* 

Bewpnoover tt &*)B* DD LM N W4 33 245 251 

carpio tt (0 karpos BD8*LNTUWXY¥ 
al. latt [non abdeffr gat 8 aur ugs\ syr sin sah goth Cyr) 

6 it (fro ov8eis) t+ Soll” errore 

+ odv (Post amexpibn) 

+ éeuiio (ante di:dsayxiic) [Non Gr-lat vid| Sol cum boh (et 
Horner txt) tachw [contra sah verchw, tech] 
arm aeth arab pers syr*h pesh hier diatess [contra syr cu sin 
this teaching u¢ sah georg goth et +hac fl aeth walton) 
+ avrov post 88.124 [non fam] ts 88. pro ths 
Paris” so/ (Latt: ‘de doctrina’) 


|_| 
| | 

|_| 
58 
61 
63 
64 
65 
66 
68 
|_| 
3 
8 
13 
16 
17 
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vii 28 


29 
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32 
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39 
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41 
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oBare (Post oldare) 409 (r) sah 1/5 Orig 2/6 
Tert Chr™* (Cf. latt ord ‘et me scitis et unde sim scitis’, 
scitis fin., hinc om. /, e¢ RY® om unde sim scitis et) 

— be 

— 

>mepi airod yoyyi{ovrog raira Sol¥it cf. syr (om. avrov 
syr sin Chr; om. ravra DL* 1.2° abcdel arm syr cu sin). 

trsft in loc post 

— avrots Unc” it verss et syrr (contra morem syr) [Non 
Te cg ug sah 1/10 boh 28 aeth diatess Cyr] 

Edeye (pro ele) tt 249 mq aur B Did Chr Cyr Hil 
That Aug (cf. boh) [dixit dixit d sed om. dim] 

> obv dxovaarres trod (ord mutant al. sed 
variant multum inter se) 

tay Aéywv Multi et syr copt goth vg it Orig 

+ 8n (ante otros) tt DL WX 24 69 [non fam] 249 406 Laura’™* 
dcopt [Non syr hoc loco, non lat| 

— (post addor sec.) 

— tov (ante oneppatos) DU fam 1 fam 13 248 435 2° Evst 32 
53 54 omn wapox artic levis uno excepto pos) 
Orig latt 

> eyévero NB(D)LNTWX¥ 33 124 249 (435) 
Laura™* Evst 44 ug it [non gq] sah boh syrr arm (Orig) Cyr 

> [6 airiv 

map’ avrov mparov ( Pro map avrov mporepov) 


53/viii 11 fin. om. (fo. 285 recto) 


viii 12 
14 


vii 1 tt 4/7 [cum t.r.] 8 [ravrny] [otra] 
10/12 [cum ¢t.7.] 15 19, 22 tt 
22 [dcdaxev] 22,23 23 xoddre 
sic fin. [xpivare] 25 
sic. obvxodroc 26 sec. ( pr. circumfl. habet) 
29 sic [wodAol rod dydov 
mreiova sic émoince, * tt 33 peOupay sic* 
34,36 ovdxévpticere 35 36 [obroa 
Adyoo] tt tt ( punct man**) 
37 eloriixee 39 tt [ol moretiovres] [ovdéra] 
42 [6 XC epxerat] 44 45 ri 
46/49 [cumit.r.] 50 dv pro dv 
> ody] 6 ié 
> Hi paprupia pov BW 235 Evst 6obug" sah|non boh] 
arm diatess? Orig Did (Chrys™** ambo lect) [non syr lat] 
4 (pro war ult) tt BD&* KNTU [non al™ sah 
boh diatess Cf. goth. (neque syr) 


— 6 see. 
— otnoous NBDKLT minverpare 38 249 251 254 verss 
( praeter georg slav vid) 


q 
| 
= 
= 
= 
| | 
q 
4 
4 
19 i 
| 
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viii 22 + Gre (ante omov) me teste [non ver 21] tt (Male Bir Scho + om 
ver 21) Evst 47 copt syr arm arab (non lat sea 
JSorsan ex lat. Cf. gat| 

23 + war (ante eyo prim.) tt Sol¥i4 cum syrr arm goth (ith) 
diatess (D8"* fg gat sah 4/10 boh aeth georg pers + 8) Non 
lat vid. (Lat. Egode...] Cf sah 

26 Solvit cum250 Cf. sah [Habet plane 

Aad@ (Pro Aeyw) 

28 + ob (ante mow) = copt; nec facio nihil Cf. Evst22 Cf. syr: 
‘nothing of mine own self I do’ Cf dcffFr, nihil ante 
facio. Cf. aeth (Gr. ATEMAYTOYTIOIW Aine + OY) 

38 > mapa mpi pou (stc) [Kai ipeio 6 éwpdxare 


mapa moire’) Sol = persimt 
39 fin. — av 
42 — ovup 


43 Tav tev (pro rov Tov epov) U 78 108 127 242 
d**t 604 Evst 20 49 198 y** georg slav boh™ sah™ [Non 
syr-lat vid sed lat?™ loquelam meam] 

44 + rod (ante marpos prim.) 

+ vpov (fost matpos prim.) tt S™S A® min™ sah boh syr sin 
arab (aeth) georg slav Clem Orig 1/5 Did Epiph |non Tert| 
fin, éativ rip abrod (pro eatw mip avtov) foss syr sch 
pesh Ign (nabws xa ¥ abcel aur Cyr Antioch) (Cf. copt 
Me Wear meqneswt) [and the father of untruth Zpiph diatess] 
46 — be 

—vpes W (28) 71 (87) (250) ar vg (non codd excepto Z) goth 

arm aeth sah 2/8 boh 3/36 

49 + wal «lmev (ante tt cum aeth georg et boh 
alig (+ xa emev SG fam 1 fam 13 22? boh al. arm arab syr 
hier ; ecmev avras wnoous pro amexp, maous syrr diatess) 

54 de industria* sed ex emend vid. (Primum haud dub.ipov) 
Recte Bir, male Scho vpov 

55 kal dy (fro kaeav) tt Sol? xcav8BDW 

ipiv (pro BADW fam 1.52 254 2° (lnucert Tert 
ero similis vestri mendax e/) 

58 tipi sic (pro elu) tt Lid est sol cum 225 Evst 
60 (aeth) pers sax syr sin [hiat cu] Ephr. (Silet Tisch) De 
usu npnv in vide xi (tsto loco libr noster-scribit tipi 
[non fin lin]) Cy. etiam xix 15 

viii 12 meperation 19 Honre Pr. et sec. tt 
veioOa [non ver 24] tt 22 ovdiv: sine sp, id est ob 
Sivacba tt 23 [elmer] 25/26 absque interpuncto 
28 [Habet pov] 32 tt 37 ofa 
43,46 44 48 capa- 
petro [rdv Adyor roveudv] §2, 53 mpoprira 
52 [yevoera] 56 iva 59 
Kal maptiyev ovrac’] 
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John 
ix 15 
6 + avrov Cf. Tisch 


8 mpocaitua (pro rupdos) 
ov x’ obroc ( Pro obx obrés tt Solid inter omn. (Cf. arm) 
9 —8et (Recte Bir. negl. Scho) 

+ (fost exewos) 

10 + ( post SCDLNX¥ (a) df/l aur (arm) syr hier 
diatess 

( pro SBDLN 1.33.124 249 Paris” 2P¢ d (so/ 
inter latt) sah boh (except boh2’ om. cum e) Cyr 

12 kai elrov (fro ow) NBLWX fam 1.33 (bfr) lug aeth 
syr hier Cyr (al. alig om. copul) 

15 —at prim. (ante o hap.) UX al. pauc syr sah boh arm ug it 
[non (Errat Tisch —o. Vult —xa) 

> pov rove dpbadpoie 

16 mapa (— 666 NBDLNWXY¥ Paris” 
d(e) fl syr hier Cyr (cf. al.) 

17 dvéwke ( Pro KLNOV etc (nnewéev BWX A etc) 

18 > fv (Recte Bir, confuse Scho) NS BLN W Paris” 
br (copt) (om. claus D di) 

20 + ( post amexp.) 

21 (pro nvakev) AN W 1.33 53 254 346 al.? 

8°BDLX 1.33 Paris” vg it [non 8] aeth boh, (Om. avr. 
epor. W sah syr sin) syr hier Cyr (+ ra min") 

24 > otroc 6 249 goth att pi (non des; —hic/* gat] 


syr aeth copt 
26 obv ( pro 8e) 
27 > padnrai airod NDLXTAY 28 33 44 131 234 245 252 259 


Evst 47 verss Cyr 
aie ‘ N°DLNY 1 33 20° adf boh (+ xa sah 10/12, 
Bae. | BW Paris” (a) om. copul sah 2/12, 
AXA etc be1q8 gat; [ehod. ov 69 ¢ vg goth]) 
ob pabnria éxeivou fi sic ( pro «ov pad. exewov) tt (Male Bir Scho 
pro}). Ordcum Dabcad ff Cyr; 33, ¢. latt sis (a esto 
fest) ov pad. exewouv SABN W¥ 1.33 Paris” 
31 fi + Kai PoBovpevoc riv (pro OcoveBijs 7) Solvia 
(conflat) Cf. syr: (Burkitt et Hogg feareth magis guam 
reveretur Schaaf Gwilliam) Cf. d: deum TIMET (contra a: 
deum colat, 7: colit eum, Cypr ter: deum coluerit (cf. 
eat 251 sol), Aug: eum coluerit, gat eius 
cultor est, 8:] deicola fuerit, vg, re// et 2: dei cultor est). 
Acthi»t timentes Deum ¢antum. [Gr seg boh sah (sah literatim 
Silet Tisch de 157 
35 o Inaovs ort e€eBadov avrov Sol vid cum234* 251* 
x, syr hier™ (ex hom ew... bw) om. «ko DW, Cf. syr sin 


$ Investigationem Laura 1044 hoc loco abrumpit Lake 


— 


| 
| 
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— as (post moreves) Sol¥'4 cum arm georg (? ex morevac 
anteced. sed cf. sah boh) 
Jin. [roi 
+ kai (ante rio tort xe’) 


38 fin. airéy (pro aire) D 96 Evst 5 19 22 36 ef dd latt omn ( post 


adoravit) (Cf syr copt) [Om. vers 6(2)] 


40 init, — xa NBLWX 33 249 Paris” sah boh arm pers georg Cyr 


41 


x 3 


[non syrr latt goth] (+ 8 D df + ow 
Jam 1.2” a [et aud. igitur]) 

>per aitrod fam 1.33.248 it ug syr 
sah Cyr 

[Brcropev sed prob** vel***| prob* ut F 28 235 
Peer (++) 

—ov NBDKLWX 1.33.69 2P¢ Paris” ug it pl[non alr 
sah goth (errat Tisch) Cyr Orig™ (+ xa sah” boh pl aeth 
georg syr hier arm) [Habent ovv syrr rell et diatess diserte ; 
eithan goth] 

ix § & sic 6 [roc rupdoi] 7 t (Bir non 
Scho) 9 [én 10 14 [ére] 
17 [od ri] 18 €wcérov sic 19 fin. [dpre Brérer’] 
20 [airoic] a1 ol dapev" sic [supra et infra in hoc cap 
oidapev Praeter ver 29] 22 23 
28 29 tt oldaper 30 yap 
sec. locott [dvéwté pov] 31 [de] [dpap- 
twrav 6 36 [dmexpidn 36 fin. 
[cio airév'] [xpina] 
povei (pro NABDLWXY fam 1.33.249 Paris” Cyr 


4init.—xal NBLWII* 1 [non fam] 33 sah boh®s (rell ne cum 


6 


7 


bcflq,Gr min pauc) [syrr et verss at] 
€raXh sic pr. man. tt scr® (dicebat loquebatur bc 
aur, locutus est 250 a é g, loqueretur ve//) 
> abroic madw [6 N*AK ATI al. it pl vg syrr arm aeth sah 
—on tt BGKLUXII*¥ 33 al® a ug" arm? aeth georg 
Cyr Lucif 
> boot (sic) mpd Cf. Tisch et W & W, et d gat foss 
Lucif Hier® contra Aug (—po epov mult) 
mepadrepov (pro mepioodv) 69 Paris” 20 Ath latt 
vid diatess [non copt, syr| (om. claus D d sah™®) . 
>68€ ND X AY alig Const Cyr 
dprd{eaira sic pr. man. tt 
inép mpoBatav (PRO iva AdBw Sol¥id et Auct de 
prom. (Om. boh? vg* [non diat. arab\) Cf. Burkitt 
de Aphraat (syr sin not. p. 485 vol txt) ‘That my life 
I give on behalf of the flock that again I may take it’ C/. 
ace 


18 init. + nae Solid cum ¢ syr sin aeth Chr™®s (+ enim P ; + yap ¥ 250) 


+ dm’ ipavtod (fost Oavaavrny) tt (cf. pers) Ch. + thv 
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John 
Wuxnv pou 28 Aug Novat Hil Ambr dim aur vgGT. Cf. de- 
ponendi 8° (contra rell ponendi) 

amd (fro mapa) tt Solvid cum W* et ‘colb’ Wetst 

x19 —owtt 33.249 Paris” ug [non tol] it [non d] arm 

sah, (boh*), [Contra syr sin amplius; rell syrr nat] 
21 fin. dvoiga sic ( pro NBLWX fam 1 fam 13 22** 33 249* 

2P¢ Paris” Orig Chr 


22 — Tos 

23 —rov tt 

24 — i (in sec loco) t+ (Recte Bir, male indic. Scho & prim.) Sol? 
(Paris® ?) 


25 ovx émorevoare (pro ov morevere) 63 71 248 (251) 259(/) 
aeth? [non Tert| 
26 init. ddda (pro add’) tr NABLWAc** coft 
27 dxovovat (pro axovet) 8B [zon LW X fam 13 33 249 latt 
et d Orig 4/6 Cyr Clembom 04 (axovewow Paris”) 
28 > adroio aldviov SBLM* WX 249 sah doh ambo 
Sut (cf. Jo. xiv 2) syr arm aeth [contra lat goth] 
od pi) (pro ovy NDLX 6971 96 249 Evst 20 Cyr 
Bas (Cf. verss: syr-lat-copt eadem verba utuntur pro ov pn 
[arohwvrat] ovy [aprace:]) 
32 > [wodAa] nada ipiv] fam 1.33.106 254 
2Pe weer syy arm sah boh aeth (non d goth] —epya 
127* 245 (Epiph); — «arta W 220 Evst 54 6 gat syr sin 
Tert?*x (Tert non citat Tisch). [Habent et epya Verss.] 
—avrev (69) 435 Evst 44 (60h) ug? Ath [non sah syr 


verss rel\ 
(prod. pe) NBLY 33 Paris” abe fr al, Ath 
[Contra syr copt et lat cd fl) 
33 — Aeyovres : 
34 + (ante eyo) RBDLWX¥ 12.33.38 Paris” syr sah boh 
pers arab ug it [non goth} 
38 + pou (Post epyos) HM fam 13 [non 69] 51 73 218 249 258 


der jeer Paris” Evst 48 50 sah 1/7 aeth? slav arab Chr 
(+ ipsis syrr) [non lat] 
—Karmorevonre tH D abcdelff(m) Tert Cypr Zeno syr sin 
[non rell syrr diatess] (et cognoscatis r sah boh ut gr 
BLWX fam 1.33 2”° arm aeth georg syr hier) 
jin. ev mpi (fro ev avrw) NBDLWX 33 adce foss gat vg sah 
boh (aeth) georg arm pers arab syrr diatess 
39 — ow ( fost «{nrovr) 
41 > éroince onpeiov ovdév (pro ony. ex. ovder) KLMWXTY fami 
Jam 13 44 249 2° scr® Paris” goth Orig [non syr lat copt] 
yap (pro Solvid cum g, ug® (om. 245 boh alig, sah” vg*) 
ith goth 
42 moddoi éricrevoay airy éxet (tt Non accurate Bir Scho) 
XBDLMX¥ 248 249 Paris” d sah boh pl arm aeth syr hier 
(om. exer 16 syr rell it ug | praeter d 8) diatess) 
VOL. XIV. Bb 


q 
| 
a 
g 
4 
q 
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3 4 [mpéBaraprim.] 12 [ect] 12/13 [ra 
mpoBara. 6 8¢ pevyer’] 14 [kai 
ind rv [pe dei] [5 whip 
pe] a1 dapdpiduvara sic* 22 [kai xetpav fy] 
24 [elré] 33 ceairdv sic 35 ypaph 
Sic 36 sic tt 60] 39 
mdoa] 40/41 coniungit 

— at Mapas (cum A*?) errore? Pergit [ria adedpio airiic] 
om. Map@as foss. 

+ abrod ( Post adeha) tt DS min™ syrr sah boh aeth arm 
goth diatess ug it (om. sorores eius b ; om. vers /*) [non arab] 

émira tt (era D 435) (pera rovro 249) 

+ airod (fost paburaic) Mult, syrr et verss (non a goth] 

> ae of lovdaiot MBdoa U fam 1 fam 13 245 248 i®* ug f aur 
(arm syr copt) (o wvd. aroxr. 218 Paris” soli, et conflat 
slav : ‘to kill thee with stones ’) 

> dpa aici (Pro aow wpa) Mult et syr ugg pl it pl et wpas 
exa Dd 

tt [sed ver 9 

12 (fro awe) tt Sol”! cum diatess (Cf. syr sin, syr 
pesh, pers) spatium in { 

aita( pro airod) BC*X 13 [non fam] boh. (RD KWTI 42 
Paris” al. bd sah arm) (acff[r syrr aeth diatess) 

—ew AW 249 2 Paris” a(p) dim arm syrr boh [non 
georg (aeth) 

33245 Evst 47 aerd (habet 8") [non syrr non verss| 

—wa mortevonte tt Sol¥i4 (ord mut e: quod ibi non fui ut 
credatis ; confuse E¥8 propter vos quia non eram ibi ut credatis 
quia non eram ibi) Cf a mutilum. Cf. verss gui (praeter 
sah boh goth) ord gr non seq. 

tt 


+ Bubaviay, ( Post maovs) N>A?D XA fam 13 [non 69] 16 
; 17 32 218 249 254 262 i*** Paris” d syrr et diatess aeth georg 

arab pers 

8¢ ( Pro imit.) NBCDLWX 33 249 sah boh 
ug it [non f, cum goth] syr hier (mwoddor ovy fam 1.2?¢ Paris”) 

tiv ( pro ras mex) NBC*LWX(D) 33 38 249 Paris” z¢ ug verss 

Tt : 

> dde, (sic) pov 6 ddedpic éreOvixer’ (+ non lucide Scho.) (Cf. 
ADX d copt) 

+6 (ante papda) = =BC*DKLXU¥ al. min (scr’). 

popdp ABCD KLAT 33 Paris” syr 

airijo” ddOpa tt 34 36 248 (Cf. sah sol: etrovea avtyn 
habpa) occulte fro silentio, sed D&* fro silentio 

mapeorn sic tt Sol? (Cf vi 45) [venit fro adest ad (D8 
mapeorw) el p gat syr goth diatess et verss praeter boh| 


xil 
3 

7 

8 

9 
10 
il 
12 
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21 
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John 
xi 29 hy épOn (fro eyerpera) SBC*DLWX 33 249 Paris” [non 
gat) goth arm aeth syr copt 
(sic) Proepyera tt 33 249 Paris” (it) [non 
D8" syrr arm aeth goth copt 
30 Hide sic (pro otra be) tt Sol. Vult ovmw (yap D it 
ug boh) 


31 tH = BC*DKLAIM 33 Paris” syr 
(Pro reyovres) NMBC*DLWX fam 1.13.22 (33) 78 127 
346 604 Paris” d [non al. latt| arm aeth pers georg boh [non 
sah] syrr [non hier| diatess {non goth slav 
32 poprdp TH BC*E*L [non A hoc loco] 33 Paris” syr 
avrov mpoc rove médac (Pro ets rovs rodas avrov) 
> pov NBC*LWAY(D) 33 254 (— pov Paris”) 

33 fin. avriv ( pro eavrov) tt L*A 118-209 250 Paris” Evst 48 Per 
al.? [non lat] 

37 éduvaro ( pro tt B*CDKWD al. 

39 (pro reOvnxoros) NABC*DKLWIIY¥ 27 33 249 
weer [non Paris] (defuncti d3; om. apr) Lazar pers. Om. 
claus bce ffl foss syr sin 

4! — ov nv o reOnxas keyevos NBC*DLWX 5.24* 336P° (AKT 
1.22.249 pser w*ser Paris” £8 goth) arm aeth pers syrr 
diatess it ug Orig pluries Cf. boh et sah (gui variant) 
[Habent georg slav arab| 

43 [Adape deipo semel 

44 > rac xeipac rove AA 69 [non fam] min™ aeth syrr 
diatess goth boh**r'e™ sah georg slav pers arab [non arm] 

Soss Hier (non gat) 

kupiag = AXAAWV al. (ipo W, xvpias 69) 

—owoovs Solid (ex AYTOICOIC) Ex eadem causa (IHS EIS 
ord gr BL Orig) om. eis 604 al (me teste) r aur tol. ei iesus 
J, illi iesus d (contra D8* avroww) 

+ abrov ( post adere) BC*L [non W] 33 Paris” boh 
sah aeth slav arab syr hier diatess Orig*®* Bas (Iren?) Ex 

PETAIYTTATEIN (vid + AYT). Vide W 


45 [papiar] 
48 aipotow sic (pro dpotow) tt Cf. sah slav (syr) 
54 init. obv ovk'ére sic WX fam 1.249 Paris” Orig Ath 


(ord copt, sed boh sah ambo sft we non xe) 


kal éxei (pro xaxei) tt LWT fam 13 33 69 249 251 252 Orig 
55 fin. abrova’ (sic, male Bir Scho avrovs) pro éavrois* (tt) M sol. 


(om. arab) 
56 pera Tt I sofvia 
57 —Ka prim. 


xi 2 fa ( pro js) éfurvicw 14 _ fin. [awéBave*] sed 
vult** anébavev tt 17 19 [papOav 3 
papiav] fin. [airav] 28 [raira] 30 2nit. ovmw 
33/34 tungit 38 [éuBpympevor] 39 Evan 


Bb2 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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28 ofn me teste 41 45,46 [4] 47 [onpeia 
48 obrwctt 50 drov 51 
hpedrev tt 54 55 dyriowow 
56 57 [evroAtw] TT 

( pro cvvavak.) 

GA4Bacrpov (frodtpav) tt Sol inter grcum diatess 
arab et ug® [contra latt et pers (ampullam). (adaBac- 
tpov Airpav Evst 47 et syr sin) 

pupov’ vapdou ita interpuncta a manu rubric. 
(etiam comma post modvripov a manu prima) 

[Aéyes elo] (— ex) tt [trav paburar airod lovdac cipwvor iaxapa- 
+ clo dvéx rav Solvid (— ex BLQ W 33 249; 
transponunt SB L 33 249 sah syr aeth arab pers) 

( pro tr 

(pro exe) [Habet xa seg, male Scho] + fam Orig 1/2 
(exav, — kat SBDLQ W 33 Paris”! d gat ug sah boh 
Orig 1/2) 

+ va (ante «ao npepav). absque inter- 
punctis: * iva elo tiv tipépav Alig. et verss. 

(pro rernpner) 

—ex prim, W 258 Paris” y*°" e goth (boh, non sah) pers aeth 

airiv roddoi Sol¥'4. cum boh [non sah] slav (cf. syr sin) of.2% 

+ re ( post ri init.) Solvid inter gr (+ ov w***°) cum latt 
mult + autem, boh + 2e [non sah] et syrr omn aeth arab e 
+ xat, etiam diatess § xxxix 34. (Jo. xii 11 fin. ad § xxxix 6) 

Gre Epyerar (Pro ort epxerat om covs) ALX 33 74 90 249acef 
aur ug" boh sah syrr [non goth| 

ouvavrnow (pro vmravrnow) DGLX al. pauc. 

éxpavyafoy (pro expafov) DLQW 44 122 Paris” Zvst 44 

(B! expavyacav) exexpayov Clem 

+ A€yovrea ( Post expavy.) al. adffoss syr boh 
arm georg slav pers aeth diatess Clem (contra rell et Hier” 

( tt W 69 234 251 Lust 47 latt (et oxdos 
mohus) oxdot syrr; oxhor D cd 

fixovaay ( pro nxovae) 

+ (Post DLQX alig syr arm aeth it [non 8] vg 
boh (non sah) diatess (unus populus Z,; cf. so manaseds goth) 

NBDLMQWX fam 1.33.249 29° Paris” it 
pl (non ar) syrr (diserte). Graeci (—quidam)/. 69 220 sem. 

DLA 249 Paris” z8r Pser 

év Solid (Cf. Matt.xxi12, Mar.xitt, 
Luc. xix 45 et diatess § xxxix fin., xlinit., § xxxiit) a@e=in 
diem solemnem (ro in die festo vgg vel in diem festum /) 
Obs boh ord ; that came up to the feast that they should worship 

tt 28 69 262 435 iy 

+ 6 (ante sec.) 33 

[xai wadw] + épyerat (t confuse Scho) (CL ABLaerboh 
[non sah] aeth georg arab syr sin hier) Non diatess. 


3 
7 
18 
= 
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+ nai (ante RNABL [non boh avs avxoc, — ovog} 
33 249 ar aeth georg arab syr sin hier 
> rio diaxovii (i ex em) pro diaxovn Mult et syr goth copt 
—Ka ult. fam 1.33 fam 13 Paris” adef'gm gat 
aur ug syr [non sin] pers arm sah [non boh, non diatess non 
aeth georg slav arab goth| 
(pro éoras) tt [Habet xa seg.] 
>’ AmexpiOn elev 6 (sic)is (t+ Male om. é Bir Scho) (BL Evst 48) 
> airy /am 1.33.90 248 254 
Paris” scr* Evst 47 latt [non 718 goth Tert] (syr) 
—airn 7; — porn vgM 
Gray ( pro éav) 254 Evst 48, Orig 1/5 Ath Bas Ambr Ambrst 
Leo 1/2, ae ff (soli cum pro si) arm pers syrr et diatess aeth? 
(av B 13 [non fam]). Obs iabai goth 
—avrea H 3364 Evst 48x**sem georgboh™° [non sah syrr latt) 
—o (ante xproros) tt Bir: ‘— 6 prius’ hinc male Scho —é 
ante oxdos 
—eorw txttt (Suppl. marga prima man) om. gat 
év ipiv (Prope? NRBDKLMW fam 1.33 fam 13 [non 
124] Paris” ad. ug it goth boh [non sah syr rell verss| Cyr 
(ante oxorma) tt [mon W] fam 1. dowx"™ 
Evst 48 (sah) boh [Latt tenebrae] MHCKOTIA (Add vel 
perd ex proping yn) 
(fro werwpwxev) Sol? (Male Bir Scho 
(S)AB* KLX(I)¥. [Pro rerupdaxer... 
meropwxev habent sah et boh: He hardened... and he 
hardened] emnpacev W ; remnpaxev 63 259 
( proemorpap.) (fam 13) 42 68 
Eus Did 
idoopat 
bn ( protre) tt RABLMXY¥ 1 fam] 33 97 252 Paris™ 
e sah boh arm(aeth) Epiph [non syr latt] [ere W] quando 
lattom™™, Diserte pers in tempore quando 
(projrep) NLWX fam 1 fam 13 [non 124] 33 245 250 
Evst 48 (cf. syr) (eamep ¥) Magis quam Potius 
tH (anteas) NBDLWAcopt [ver 47 add’ iva] 
pudagii sic NABDKLWXT1 min” e¢ verss [non 
goth) ug latt pl, [sed fq 8 goth georg slav crediderit), et a (ut 
pers™t) SERVAVERIT 
xpive (pro xpwei) FIA 97 124-346 Evst 48 (M xpivei). dug” 
(iudicat) D8 xpewe: [non sah boh = fut. cum latt pl iudicabit] 
Cf. goth, etsax: ‘Doometh’ 
> eyo aro NABLM WX al. it boh [non sah| arm Tert 1/2 
[non syr] Ergo loquor (— ego) ad et 44. Ome 
xii t [6 reOvuxdoo] 5 dari 6 bv 
(pro bv) Ag 25 28 hori 
33 fuedrev (€ Jr. ex ema pr.man.) tt 34 [ov 


| 
29 | 
30 
32 | 
34 1 
= 
| 
43 | 
| 
44 
47 7 
48 q 
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John 
35 older tt 36 init. 42 
49 [éexe] 50 ovrwo tt 
xiii 1 HAOev ( pro ehyrvbev) + (Recte Bir, negl. Scho) 
3 Bao (pro ados) tt al.? (Wav 33 = 0h [non sah arab)) 
[Aédexev] sed lit capitan a rubric. cum RBKLW 
1 [non fam] 57 239 254 Paris” Orig 7/8 
6 fin, nébac , (, aureo a rubric. = interrogationis signum) 
7 + 6 (ante it) tt KM All? 13-346 [zon 69-124] 33 249 diw*t 
Paris” Evst 22 55 
—kaemevavta 33 Lvst 32 (y*"). (—avre arm georg pers 
[on Gr-lat]) 
8 + (ante merpos) Ld al. Orig 
> pov rota BCL WY¥ 235 435 (D 1 fam 69) it [non 
alr8)syrr (mihi pedes meos) diatess Orig 6/7. pov wy. Tous 
modas D fam 1 fam 13 
—avre sec. tt C*D 80 Evst 18 55 x** bdelm aur dim gat 
boh [non sah praeter 95?) arm [non syr non rel verss] 
9 —ras xepas Solid, Suppl. intra lina man nova (recent. 
post med sec, xiv). Male‘ in marg ab emend.’ Bir 
jin. + pov Solinter gr vid cum syrr aeth pers sah boh georg et diatess. 
(+ et totum corpus a; + etiam lavabis Zers sah syr sin) 
10 ei pa (pro BCDLWU¥ /am 13 [non 124] 33 42 61 249 
254 it syr copt Orig Chr Dionys 
tore (Pro et sah boh [sed adW oixi seg.] 
II + Sn (anteovxx:) BLW 33abc/flgr syr (syr sin rov doyov 
tovrov pro or. ovys mavres eore ; Om. Dd syr hier 1/2) 
copt Cyr 
12 —nat (ante tH  NAC*LY¥? 33 249 251 (254) [non 
deqr| arm aeth syrr sah boh goth verss 
xai dvdnece’ (Pro avarecov) N*BC*W Paris” ae sah (— xat) 
[40h pauct] arm georg pers arab aeth syrr Orig 
—nahw(t Negl. BirN.T. Habet Lectvar) Evst 32 syrr diatess 
sah 1/4 boh*®° georg pers arab [non latt} 
+ war (ante amev) tt  Aeth syr*h vesh [non sin] diatess Aphraat 
ar (bcfgim) arm sah (non boh\ verss 
13 >6 Ke’ kai 6 C?F EGHMA al. sah 1/4 syr hier 
Ath Did Cyr Chr Ambr [non syr rel it copt rell goth Orig) 
14 [6 xe’ 6 
15 
ipeiy prim. [non sec.) tt ut D saepe 
+ dpoiwe (ante moire)  Solvid (+ ovrwsalig) Cf. etiam 
pesh djatess Aphraat™4 [non syr sin] Obs ita latt alig ; + aliis 


e dim y* (boh pl) gr 249 pers Cypr 
18 twae (pro obs) 8*BCLM [non 33 Orig (diserte vid) Cyr 
[non verss] 


19 fin. dyad dpiv (Pro tH cum 13-346-556 
(nom 69-124) [non verss vid] (+ de quo scriptum est vg? ; 
+ filius Dei dim) 
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John 
xiii 23 + (post cis) 
24 sic fin. lin (pro rovrw) t+ Cf. pers (Cf. ord 
gr-LAT : innuit ergo huic contra e e¢ syr huic innuit) ei ff 
rio dv etn] 
25 init. dvameray obv ( pro emmerwy de) (8)(D)LM(W)X(¥) al. (ow = 
A et grlia sah, boh 16/26 it; om. BC e syr sin Orig) 
+ ovrwo (Postexevos) Multi et goth (Al. exewos ovros, C*? vid 
ovros Pro exewvos ; om. ovrws vel ovros NADTI it syr) 
26 kai (Proemdoow) + Recte Bir, male Scho. BCL(MX) 


(aeth copt arm syr Orig) 

26 ioxapi@rov 

27. ~—s (pro exewov) Sol¥id cum 3 inter gr et sah boh (syr aeth) 
eum fro illum ug ug* et abfg 

28 —be BWY 248 435 Paris” a/.?? sak 1/7 boh 1/26 pers sax 
[non syr-lat] 

29 —o (ante wvdas) tt 


30 (Pro evOews ef.) tt NBCDLWX(¥) (33) (13-69- 
346) (440) 249 Paris” doh (non sah) arm it pl aeth diatess Orig 
(om. evOews syr sin) mox exiuitg (Cf. arm) 
30 vel 31 + obv( postire) (om. Bir N.T. HabetLectvar) SBCDLWX 
al, it copt arm goth Orig 
32 fin. + aire Sol¥i4 cum (249) (of. aur) syr pesh® [non syr rell 
non copt) 
33 + xpdvov ( Post pwxpov) 13-346 [non 69-124] 28 (me teste) 
106 142" mg 240 244 254 b**t Evst 6 y** goth sah 2/6 boh 
6/26 cfl dim verss alig [non syr praeter pesh™ non Clem ter 
diserte| Cyr 
> 
36 (ante vmayo) DS™8U X ¥ al. it goth sah boh arm Orig Cyr 
pe (pro por primo loco) tt weet al.? [non al**] Compl et 
latt me (aliter syr sin) 
[vorepor 8¢ por] 
37 — 6 (ante rerpos) 
—apte 475658 61 4351(De syr sin syr hier vide Lewis syr hier 
p. lix) (male Horner de 157 lapsu) (vuv axod. pro axoh. 
C(D)LX (Zisch) yer Evst2) Ci Dd. 
38 droxpivera (fro amexpiOn) SNABC*LWX fami fam 13 254 
Paris” (syr dicit) 
— 

xiii 2 [yevouevov] [lotsa cipwvor airiv 
napada’] 6 [éxeivor] 8 [6 it] 10 [ov xpeiav 
14 tt 17 ol¥are Sic 
Sic 24 mwepiod 26 [Bapac] pr. loco sec. 
loco] [roWepiov] 27 29 dy 32 éveavTe 
sic (sec. loco) (énéavra Evan28) 36 [drexpidu aira 
616] dxodovOioca 37 dari 38 [die] [honion] 
ob 


| 
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John 
xiv 2 


13/14 
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[Ord cum Gr, contra syrr,eq r dim copt, Iren Tert Hil Ambr]| 

mopeicopar (fro wopevopar) tt  Sol¥id cum 27 33 37 46 54 Evst 
6.16 (Silet Tisch) sah°™™ boh°™ ( aeth™ 
w*t [sed mopevopat] 

(Pro war erorpacw) Tt DM ai. et Evsta viginti 
sah 1/2 ((syrteh vosh)) 

>rérovipiv NBDKLN [non X¥ 1 [non fam] fam 13 33 
al, pauc dug® Cyr [non syr non goth| (om.romova syr sin; 
Om. vty é) 

— oWare medio vers. Ad legendum : “ kai imayo tiv 
Cf. RBC*LQX 33 ar bok [non sah pers 
sed hi ord. oare rnv odov. Aliter sed etiam breviter aeth¥™ 
‘ut sciatis viam quo vado’ (cf. W xa: orov eyw vrayw 
ovk odare odoy Paris” 

—naryadrndaa tt Solus vid. 

via veritas (sine copula) et vita pers aeth¥" Tert ug coda’. 
Libere Optatus (solus) ‘ego ianua et via et veritas’. 
(Separatim citat Clem et al Patr alig.) 

pe piurme,* (comma = interrog. a man. pr.) 

+ ( post morever) tt Solvid (cf. vi29) Cf. persi™ tu 
fidem non habes gro non credis. Victorinquod pro quia 

éotty (9 aureo a rubric.) 

+éarw (post enor med vers) (tt om. Bir. E sil Scho) 1 [non 
Sam| fam 13 al.cegm aur gat vg syr cu [non goth non Tert\ 

—avra 24* 24497 syrr arm boh diatess verss Tert (avrov 
B229* sah) ravra morevonre (fro avra morevere por) Paris” 


_—pou SNABDLQWXU min" it| praeter arm goth aeth boh 


[non sah] syr pesh [non syr sch sin] diatess 
Claus. va bogac0j 6 niip év ra vid transfert ex ver 13 ad fin. ver 
14 Solvid (A* plane om.) Om. claus. etver14 dim (om. 
ver 14 XA* 1.22 245 q*8er arm™® syr cu sin hier 
ug® 6 [non diatess arab non syr sch pesh)) 
8a0n (n ex em pr. man.) tt ? 
peivn ? 
+nai (anter) ke’ nai ri sine interp. poste + (Male 
Bir N.T.+1 recte in Lect var) 
—é prim. 
bea dv ( fro dctrov) tt (Linea super a man tert vid) (254) 
ova 1 [non fam] 28 it (non e) Orig Eus Cyr avanw 
DO 254 st (mon f) deyw syr (all the words which I said to 
you sah) 
— «mov sec. (ante mopevopa) Multi et verss 
— pov sec. (POST pefov) t+  (Recte Bir, male Scho errans de 
testim. Bir) cum vg* Chr aur*? (om. pov ANTE 
pefov multi) 
— Tovrov 


xiv 1 tt [sed ver 27 3 


3 
4 
6 
9 
10 
Il 
12 
| 
16 
= 
26 
| 28 
30 


John 


xv2 


10 
Il 


xvi 3 
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[epi olBapev 7 fin. [Habel 
Q xpévov] fin.[Habet pot} 12 (citant 
Bir Scho peifov pro peifova, sed codex fin lin, non 
peifov sed peifova, compendio prova). 19 fin.({ioerbe] 
20 ipeio] 22 0dx’6 sic 23 fin. [rouoper’] 
28 tryandrepe Pro pe ovrwc tt 

> xapriv mheiova (sic) (8) BLM*X[AHiat W] ¥ 33 Paris” 

it ug syr (Clem) 

pévn tt [sed peivn ver 4] S*ABD Paris” d (arin ver 4) 

+ 0 (ante mvp) tt 

Sol cum Paris™ Chr? (ever L 3) 


sic (+t Male Scho arnoacOa, recte Bir N.T. et Lect var) 
Obs. acf syr 


tupuoere Tt N°L 346 [non fam] 
—pewn Solid (5 pro ABD [Hiat W] ¥ min alig it (sit 
praeter fr 8 maneat) ug goth arm aeth syrr [sed Sch et Gwil 
int. maneat]) 
> 6 kc™ ( fro avrov o kupios) N 69 254 28°F Jatt et d contra 
De syr Irenint semel Orig ef™* Did Chr 
tipérepov tpérepov) tt Solus vid cum (Lake) {non fam] 
346 [non fam] (Cf. vi 70) 
éroincev ( pro merounxev) tt 
xv 14 [dca] = 15 ovkere 16, ob 20 
(pro ot) peifov'tt 2% sic (ut 28, scr®) 26 
Stad (contra morem libr.) 
— 
+ abrav (post wpa) tt (Sic codex at fin. lin. Male Bir Scho 
Tisch + airy). ABU* fam 13 (avrov 346) 33 118-209 [non 1] 
229** 254 goth boh® syr sch pesh[non sin hier] Cf. 
etiam LI? al* it [non ad dim cf. ug. [Habet cod nost 
etiam post pynpoveunre} 
D 33 254d (L118 Evst 28 ug" syrr arm 
aeth pers) 
+ eye (post yap) tt 
— pov XBDLWY¥ 1 [non fam] 33 Paris” sah 6/10 dohown 
aeth sax it [non cf 78) syr hier (contra rell syrr et verssP\| 
AapBaver ( Pro AnWera) 
— eyw [iméyw mpdc rdv 
8 ( pro ovv) t (Recte Bir. Male Scho ‘—ovv’) UM 38 Paris” 
gat ug goth boh* (syr) xa cffaeth syr hier. (om. 8BDLW 
1 [non fam] 33 2°° abder aur arm sah boh® georg pers) 
coft. 
+ (post Ordiipewr) inter gr-lat cum syrr et diatess 
pers aeth et goth. (Obs sah) dvrns pro Odkwpews D Paris” 
éyeriOuv prima manu tt 
ékere (pro txere) tt  N°AD(L)(W)¥ 33 al. abdemr ug 1/2 
Antioch (Obs. Chr) 


| 
|| 
6 
15 
20 4 
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John 
xvi 25 


25/26 


27 
29 


33 


12 
19 
20 
22 


tt (om. add’ multi) 

dmayyeha ( pro dvayyehe) tt 

iungit: dmayyehe ipiv év éxeivn Tt Solvid Cf. lat et 
ug™* + in illo die. Obs. diatess et syr pesh 

>épe ipeic Sol [non al. non Clem] (om. quia vos a) 

—avrett (&)BD*C*NAMY 1-118 209] 262 
eg Hil [non syr|. (—avrov W f* ser kser Paris” 
sah 1/4 foss arm pers) Cf. paOnra avrw avrw 
avrov ot pad. sah; avrov avtw boh) 

— ev Tw efere Sol¥id cum [non 8] (In Dd 
unam lin occupat) ‘ crypt®’’ syr hier (Cf. ed Lewis p. 57 
Lect fin. et p. 190) ug?* * [Habent reli etverss| Obs 
syr sin: ‘ These things have I said that there may be to you 
in me peace AND in the world there may be to you distress’ 
Ita etiam diatess [non syr sch pesh) 

xvi 2 dwoxreivag Sic acc. 5 épwrd pe sic 18 oldapev 
19 ¢pwray 22 [aipa] 23 ovxepwriioere, 24 
care, sine sp. more 28 contra morem 157 24 Atipe- 
comp. fin. lin 28 [mapa] 

+ dvw (post airov) Solid (Cf. sah egpas, boh enuyws) Obs goth 

poxovai tt 

bist (Male Bir edwxas prim. sol. N.T. et Lect Var; recte 
Scho Sortuna) 

éx Tov sic, tungens t+ (Congruunt 73 237 — co; 
congruunt etiam h aur vgi*hi pro tui) 

[8€8axac] 

claw (pro eorw) NBCLNWXY¥ 33 346 Paris” al. auc et 
latt et d 8 (contra D8 A8*) sah bok? (noav Chr) 

> Sol¥id (cf.aeth) (— xateywooav ADW 
adeg ug" goth) 

8 ( pro obs) D*XU 57 254%b°! Evst5 19 20 22 24 31 d vg?¥ 
(o WY) Cf armet verss. Om. claus syr sin abcef. 
C.r Of. COYOAEAWKAC COYOYCAEAWKAC 


morevovT@y 
pot (Pro 8é8xds po 8¢dwxa) 


23 init. (proéyo) Sol¥i4 initio cum Paris” Evst 4972°*semel acgr 


24 
26 


dim ug aeth [non syr) et cf. D 59 d ov ev epor ev avros 
nal éxeivor ( Pro xaxeivn) AKNU WII* 209 (kas avroe 
Chr Cyr) 
ii(proj)tt (sic pro sit c; gr alig «) 
xvii 1/2 iungit. AInterp. post in ver 2. 2 
12 [otc] 13 fin. [airoic] 16 xéopou] xeipi 
pr. man. tt (Error pro et. ove expt) (fin. 
tt ywooxa tt «24 [déduxac] pr. 
[€8exac] sec. 26 fw (pro fv) 


| | 

|_| 

xvii I 

3 

6 

7,8 

7 

8 

Il 

[oto] 
> dow xai adroit 


28 
31 
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av ( pro bas) D (cdr) ¥ fam 13 90 253 [hiat d, sed non latt 
vid) syr sin hier arm (aeth) Cf. goth vitands signif vel «bes 
vel Bev. C) 

—ontt /am 1.33 42 106 127 wer 
aethi [contra copt-syr-arm] Om. claus pers 

—ovw 275973 127* 209[non fam] ace gat (syr), arm pers sah 
doh (wads on non naXsnovn) 

—<étt 

(5 aureo) 

tii Ovpa~ sic fin. lin tt (mpos thv Ovpa T wer xser 
mpos tnv bvpav N 13-69 27 28 435* Paris” al") 

éxeivor (pro 6 addos) NW fam 1371 248 al®,g aur 
Soss ille ; (ille alius abc/ff'r) Om. Y 254 syr sin, 
copt (sah Joh 

tovrov (,aureo) 

— (ante avvaywyn) 


+ obv ( post ameorethev) BC*LN WXAIP¥ fam 1.33 
604 al. abfff8 slav Cyr(+ tote boh) Non sah, habet ne ut 
Nal.etr. +thanuh init goth. + xa aeth arm georg pers arab 
mpai* ( pro mpwia,) 

—avros tt Solid [nonverss] 

82 ( pro ow sec.) KN U fam 1.27 604 al® 
slav goth aeth sah 1/9 (Om. BC 225 254 eg ugS® sah 8/9 boh 
arm pers syrr diatess) Cf. Horner in boh:Nexwors nay 
might have fallen out between ov and mn’, sah = nexat 
Mac. 

dmexpivato (pro Dp ¥ fam 1.33.254 
299 2P¢ apw*t 604 Evst 15.63 196 

—avto fam 1.33.249.299 
apw*¢r Paris” Evst 15.63.196 it?! goth sah 1/5 boh (omn 
excepto ®) arm arab pers (contra syr| Cyr 

—étt 

ois aureo) 

— 6 (ante it) tt 

[eipi eye cio] 

sicinterpunctum (Libr pauci subiungunt sign interrog.) 

( pro Solus™4 cum syr*°h posh diatess 
(mut. syr cu sin) (sah ord, non boh) «&ndOev wadw Paris”. 
—rahw gat goth. ait fro exiuit r 

> drodvae ipiv sec. loco tt 

— [Habet ravrec] tt al™ abceffgr aur 
sah boh arm(aeth) syrr diatess pers | Habent georg goth (slav)| 

xviii 4 7 [airove én- 
Hporuoe] Q 10 [ariov] fv de 
Svopa.. . Zungit. 11 [rt paxatpdy cov elo 
13 [cai abriv] 14 15 


jon 
xviii 4 
6 i 
7 
8 
11 fin, 
16 
17 
23 
24 
| 
4 
iit 
34 q 
36 | 
37 
38 | 
39 
t 
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John 


13 


16 [60 fv] 17 [4 Ovpwpdo 
tore] 20/a1 [érepwrac* 23 kaxoo 
25 vult pi** 26 od ( pro od) 29 Kara sic 
[son ver 31] 30 31 [kpivare airéy] 
lovdaia 393, [cio rd 6 mAdroo] 34 
[6 ie] [dp’éavrot] [co cirov] 37 ovxodv sic 38 
ovdé piav sic [airiav cipioxw év aira) 39 [ipiv aro- 
hiow év] pr. loco fin. lovdaiwv," 

—ow ND*Pr 106 p*t Evst 15 47 54 y** sah 6/10 [Habet 
Se 93, me 14 85 m'] bok omn (om non Own) vg it [non 
arm goth pers (Habent xa pro ow ABKLXTI syr pesh 
diatess [hiat sin, habet ovv syr hier aeth Cyr. 

> alriay év ob8¢ plav cipixw’ sic LXY (78) 249 299 
(Cf. al. et 8 W r arm aeth syr hier) 

dis al. paucg goth pers aeth(contrasyr) Om.eto 
235 d™P fg gatug et sah boh (teste Tisch sed sah expr e&nOev 
ouv o tnoous ita: ndrOev de et boh: rore ndOev 0 
wnoous. Solus om. ehodN) — o N 

+ abriv’ ( post of sic) 

— 6 prim. tt 

piav sic KK LW X¥ 1-118? [n0n 209] 
33-124 ((254)) 2° Paris” (/at) arm aeth syr hier georg pers 

éxpavyacay (pro expafov) BD**P [non d] ¥ 27 33 131? 220249 
435 604 al" a (boh®) (syr hier) expavyatvw AILMNWYTI 

Sam 1 fam 69 [non 13] 239 245 248 Paris” 

( pro avrov) 

rav (Recte Bir, ordoincert Scho.) Alig et it pl (goth) 
sah boh arm syr hier? [non sch pesh diatess ; mut cu sin] 

—rov (ante Bnzaros) NAB D™PILN U [non W] XU fam 1 
74 247 249 254 Paris” Cyr Chron [non sah boh) 

EBpaiori’ Aeybpevov sic a pr. man.tt (Male Bir Scho =eyopevov 

pro 8«, non observantes 8e supra). Sol inter gr +heyopevov 
(cf. P* **¢) etlatt vid cum syrr diatess (aeth) arab pers. 


id est + deydpevov fost de (— primum sed add libr ipse) 


14 


15 


17 


26 


(pro 8é Errat Tisch vid de 157. Cf. Tisch ad loc. 

el pi, sic (pro el ph) tt Ch 157 ad viii 58 

[kai] ryayor (pro xa: arnyayov) (ver 16 Tisch) om. amnyayov 
BLX 33 pauc abcefinr boh pl (non Cyr 

8 (proés) NMBAKW 40 63 253 259 Evst 7 12 14 19 44 48 scr® 
ac} aur syr hier Cyr (om.¥ et diatess vid ut Luc. xxiii 33) 

> 6 rémoe rio mékewe 

+ abroio ( fost amexpiOn) tt 13-346 @ [non al. lat) diatess 
§ li Bi [non syr sch pesh, mut cu sin] aeth alig? georg 


ide (proisod) (ade) MNT¢XA al. Orig Chr Cyr [ver 2 
wou 157] 


] 

xix 4 
5 

6 

II 

12 

20 

22 
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xix 27 [r@ pabyrii (sic)] + adrod tt Solid cum 19 et aethomn? (Cf. 
+ exewo syr sch pesh diatess georg pers soli) 
> 6 padnrio airy ABLNXY¥ unc” [non RW] (contra syr 
latt rell) 

28 (Pro tr fam 1.11 fam 13 38 53 60 73 
80 435 [zon Paris] Evst 13 53 y** [non abv AL. incert.] 
syr [N.B. ehodX... sah boh pro 
Teredeorat . . . 

31 éxeivi (pro éxeivov) (tt esil Bir Scho)  H 33 69 ca™P [contra 
Der sup] fg gat vg? (et ug ille) syr hier diatess Cyr. Om.v 

35 + kai (Post wa) 

38 — be prim. 

[6 dard] tt 124 wr Jatt 
> pabnria dv Solid cum sah boh syr bf (non al. lat) 

39 oplrpa (Propiypa) tr 122 259 435 BW 
e malagmam ( mixturam re//) 

40 (Pro tt Solvit inter gr cum syrr [incipit de 
novo syr sin hoc loco\ aeth pers (diserte: ‘ et corpus lesu in 
volucris linteis involverunt’) doh (avxowNWAgy contra sah 
avasopy) [Contra ligaverunt (adlig a fn g, conlig 7)] 
Cf. Marc. xv 46 avrov evadnoey [everviigev Matt. xxvii 
59; xabedov Luc. xxiii 53] 13 [non fam] 

+ év (ante obovos) [non d™?] [non 8) AT? unc® 
minpermult 9  foss ug’ boh 9/21 sah 2/6. (Om. obov. eff vg*) 

41 sed ténw pro tt cum fam 1 (vid omn e sil 
Lake) 71 Paris” [non syr-copt-lat verss al.| Obs. latt alig 
orto (ortu alig?) rohorto. ortum hortu aur 

Jin, éréba tt 13 [non fam). nv reOeipevos B Paris” Cyr, latt: 
positus erat 
xix 2, 23, 32 25] orpati@rat 3 [édidour] 6 
évpioxw [Hav] [€avrdv vidy éroingev] 10, 12 
dmohvoat 10 fin. (comma pr. man.) [oo 
Sedouévov] Smapadidoic sic 13 14 wapackevit 
(contra morem) 15 [ol 88 (sic) éxpavyacavy] dpov 
dipov sic 17 Baorafov tt [rdv orpob déyere 
primum*, correxit ipse yohroba 23 sic (ut 
Evan 28 et scr®) 24 26 by [ri 
airov] 27 dmexcivuc sic 29, 30 
[cum t.r.] 3 lovdaioe [émei mapackeuti fv in loco cum 
33 [airdy 34 [évvge sed sic] 
35 tt 37 (ypap) supra) 38 
obv Kai fipe rd gq [rdv 
[ooei] tt 
Xx I pra (sic vult) 
+ tio (post ex) + (Recte Bir non accurate Scho) 
Jam 1.19** 22 2P¢ Paris” d* [contra D8* P| fr B dim boh 
arm aeth georg [non slav] syr sin hier) 


John 
q 
{ 
4 
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John 
xx 6 


—owtt  46arm georg pers boh': (me sah et rv) a[non al. lat] 


14init.—xa fam 1.33 91 254 Paris” al. pauc 


it ug (sah) boh arm syr [non hier sin] diatess Cyr 
— 6 (ante 


15 16,17 [6 2] 

15 > €Onxac abrir, 

16 + €Bpaiori (post airs) Multi 

23 adiovrar (Pro ddievrar) tt (B*)L (Variant al. vide Tisch) 
adewvra ¥ (a Novat) 

25 [rimov dis] 

28 init. [Habet xat] 

—é (ante Oopac)t (Recte Bir. Negl Scho) 
29 —Oopa Multi 
Bérea tt (Vide supra et obs. 28 saepe) 
“31 morevute Tt B W] 
— 6 (ante i) tt 
xx 2 olBapev sic acc. ut sacpe 5 [keipeva ra 666na] 
10 11 [mpoc 1d pynpeior] 13 fipay 
14 18 paydaduvi dmayyédovea tt [édpaxe] 
a1 [réuro] 
xxi 2 vioi rod (fro of rot) Cf. syrr latt copt verss et oi vio rov 
&(C) D(E) 27 a****t 604 Evst 47 51 Peet al® 
3 + ody ( post e&nd\Oov) (Recte Bir. Dubium Scho) SGLNXT?* 
209 [non 1] al. slav (Praepon. na AP syrr latt boh aeth, 
+ me sah 1/4) 
[avéBuoar] 
4 —7Bby tt = &* 22 59 fam 69 122 209 [non 1] 235 251 2P° Evst 1 
48 150 acerg foss syrr aeth arm (of. sah boh) 
— or pabyrar Tt Solvid [Non syr-lat-gr-copt-verss-diatess) 
Om. W o usque ad fin vers. 
5 mpooddidy sic pr. man. tt 
6 >Axioa sic 1 1 118? [non 209] 127 254 2P¢ wir 
acef (et syr*eh pesh djatess similiter: et non pot. trahere rete) 
Amplius syr sin. (— avro r ug® aeth pers arm vid) 

13 sic pr. man. tt (—owXBCDLWXV¥ al abder 
aur foss gat arm pers georg sah [non boh praeter duo On 
pro xa Pro ov syr hier diatess latt aeth) om. epxera 
¢ syr sin 

14 avrov) NABCLNW 1-118? [non 209] 22.33. 
53-122 ae aur vg?! arm ia [non syr-copt] 

15 —ornooustt S 86 209 251 al. pauc Aug [Non syrr copt 
verss diatess] 

17 kal ( Pro xat emev) avtw seg (ante xvpre) tt 


(Aeye NADNWXY¥ 1.33 Jatt?l; —avrw BY 249 ug? arab 
[contra rell latt et syrr, et contra sah boh, ambo Nesay Nay, 


Sorsan —avre ex proping saymagy Cf. ver 19 infra)) 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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John 
xxi 18 éavriy ( pro ceavrév) tt —- 28: 234 al” 

19 —avrett Solid cum gat sah 1/4 {non boh] ‘nexaymag’ (C/. 
ver 17 supra) syrP®*h pro rovro heyer 
avr: ‘et quum dixisset haec dixit ei’. A/iter et diligenter 
pers syr sin ‘et quum dixisset haec dixit Simoni’) (Aut. 
vel om. aeth?) illis (pro ei) [Habent avre rell verss] 

xxi § [618] fin. ob: (fro of.) 
(sedto, 13 10,12,14 [616] [emi rio yho] 
12 82] 15,16, 17 tava] [heir] 
16, 17 [ra mpoBdra pov) 20 [Habet de] 22 [ov 
dxohovde por] 23 [6 Adyoo obrog] [kai elev] [ri 
mposaé.] 24 [ory paprupia airod] 25 cum i.r. 
Sic 


CoRRECTION. 


(1) In Matt. xix 30 for the order evovrar exxarot mpwror Kat 
mpwrot erxaro. for which I gave L aeth, please add & and 892." 
Tischendorf omits to notice 157 and does not give &, and I omitted 
to see that Gregory has added & in his Emendanda. 

(2) At Luke x 25 note that 604 also reads zowv for zomoas where 
I have indicated 157 so/. 

May I take this opportunity of mentioning the other, places in 
St Matthew where & and aeth*4lt appear to agree alone or nearly alone 
against all others :— 

Sv 30 norov  (latt) 

Sx 16 wsoopis (Orig) 

‘xii 22 avrovs 

‘xviii 30 Owv 

‘xxii 23 —avrw  (syr sin vg?*) 

‘xxii 29 (fro amoxp. Se) (do 
‘xxiii @opria peyada Bapea 

‘xxiv 11 > modAovs 33. 157 238 Av, arm Justin) 
45 otkias 

‘xxv 44 (ante avro) 

‘xxvii g xa (frorore) —(aeth et hoc die, ug* et tunc) 


+ I regret to say that I have neglected this very important witness throughout. 
Students will please supply the readings from Harris’s collation in Journal of Bibl. 
Lit. vol. ix, 1890. It is the Br. Mus. codex Add. 33277 numbered 892 both by 
Gregory and Scr-Miller, and is as important as Paris”. Observe the reading of 
892 at Matt. xxv 1 

§ Not noticed by Tischendorf. 
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to which add vii 13. —eow & aeth and sah, ix 2t cav awpa (—povor) 
ag,h aeth pers, xii 30 fin. oxopme pe 33 x 11 wv 
avty Tis agws 8K sah boh aeth, etc., etc. Also ix 10 Kat avaxe- 
& (syr) aeth. 

We cannot assume that ae¢h got all this from x. Frequently they 
are opposed. Observe one place out of many ix 10 —«)@ovres & 
a sah 1/2 boh»ars, but aeth goes with B and the rest. Further, many 
of the omissions of & alone would have been found also wanting in ae¢h 
had aeth used &. It seems quite clear that ae¢h was only dealing with 
a MS affiliated to & by parentage. Cf Matt. xx 18 Oavatw B aeth soli. 

And as regards Joh being fundamentally independent compare 
Matt. xx 24 eyyoyvoav doh syr sin against yyavaxryoay of B and most, 
but ypgavro ayavaxrew min vo (ex Marco x 41). 

(3) At Matt. xxiv 11 add 4 to rz, for the order zoAAous mAavncovew 
with & L 33 157 238. 

Other places near by where 47(7,) come together against all other 
Latins are : 

XXV 17 woavrws de Kat A ug* 

XXV 20 —rakavra A Ar ug* aeth syr 
XxvV 23 > mwros 7s B kr soli 

We get the entire family which I have claimed as Irish at xxvi 56 
+ avrov ahnrr, ug** gat only of Latins with Bst min and sah. The 
place is peculiar; it is not the usual oc pafyrar or o pabyrac avrov, 
but it is oc paOyra wavres by & all other Greeks most Latins and doh 
(40h being here against sak) and syr pesh (against syr sin), instead of 
avrov ravres by B. 


H. C. Hoskter. 
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THE CODEX BEZAE. 


In a recent lecture on the Codex Bezae’ I submitted the results 
of a purely palaeographical investigation. The views there expressed 
are in several respects at variance with accepted opinions, and an 
adequate statement of them would, to be convincing, require a full 
account of the facts involved and facsimile reproductions to illustrate 
the statements and enforce the arguments. But as a preliminary to such 
a detailed and illustrated publication it has been suggested that I should 
communicate a short résumé of my conclusions. This I do all the 
more readily, in the hope that it will elicit criticism which may prove 
advantageous to the proposed publication, 

The main conclusions may be summed up as follows :-— 

(1) The Codex Bezae is a provincial product, i.e. it originated in 
a non-Italian centre. 

(2) The scribe of the MS, as well as the early correctors, follows the 
traditions of a Greek scriptorium. 

(3) The scribe copied from an interlinear. 

(4) From the time of its execution to about A.D. 800 the MS lay in 
a centre (or centres) where Greek was the literary and ecclesiastical 
language. 

(5) From about a.p. 800 onward the MS lay in some Western or 
Latin-writing centre. 

The considerations upon which the above conclusions are based 
I will state as briefly as possible. Here only the broad outlines can 
be given. The details must be left for the larger study of the subject. 

1. An examination of the Latin side of Codex Bezae shews us that 
the scribe used a style of uncials which is foreign to Italian literary 
MSS and is practically never employed as a book-hand by Western 
scribes. I refer to that particular type of uncials in which the two 
letters 4 and d@ are minuscule and the remaining letters all uncial. 
When we find this type in ancient Italian MSS of the fifth or sixth 
century, it is invariably used in marginalia, additions, insertions, or 
at the end of lines to save space.? That is, this type of -d uncials is 

relegated to a subordinate or secondary position, just as we, for example, 
use a different fount of type for notes. But whereas in the mother- 
country, i.e. in Italy, this type served a subsidiary purpose, it was 
raised in the provinces to the dignity of a principal script, as is attested 


' Delivered at Oxford on February 22, 1913. 
2 An excellent example is furnished by the well-known Oxford MS of Eusebius’s 
chronicle translated by St Jerome (Bodl. MS Auct. T. 2. 26). 
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by literary and epigraphical monuments from Egypt, North Africa, Asia, 
and Greece. That the provincial scribe (and engraver) could make 
this use of the 4-d uncials is doubtless due to his remoteness from 
Italian centres and his consequent unfamiliarity with the best traditions 
of Latin calligraphy. If we remember that Roman law was the 
common property of all the provinces, and that the law books which 
went to the provinces came from one centre—in the fifth and sixth 
centuries it was probably Byzantium—we can understand why the 4-2 
uncials are found in the different provinces. The law books which 
must have served as the models of Latin writing to the provincial 
scribe or engraver, were probably written in this very 4-d type. As 
a matter of fact several legal fragments written in 4-d uncials have 
actually come down to us, e.g. the Formula Fabiana of Vienna and 
the Oxford and Berlin vellum fragments from Egypt. Of all the uncial 
MSS which we possess, nearly 400 in number and ranging from the 
fourth to the eighth century, only two are known to me in the d-d type 
of uncials, and both are Graeco-Latin, namely the Codex Bezae of the 
Gospels and Acts and the Codex Claromontanus of the Pauline 
Epistles. In view, therefore, of the relative prevalence of the 4-d 
uncials in the provinces, and their relative absence in Italian and 
other Western centres the conclusion seems warranted that the Codex 
Bezae is, palaeographically speaking, a provincial product. 

2. That the scribe of the Codex Bezae was accustomed to Greek 
rather than to Latin methods may be seen from the form of the letters. 
Palaeographers acquainted with both Greek and Latin writing will be 
aware that the letters common to Greek and Latin uncial hands are 
made somewhat differently according as they are written by a Greek 
or by a Latin scribe. The letters », 0, 1, 4, shew the differences 
very clearly, and are therefore excellent tests of the scribe’s nationality. 
Now, the Greek letters in the Codex Bezae have on the whole the 
normal Greek forms; but the Latin cannot be said to have their 
normal Latin forms, since they are made in accordance with Greek 
models. Prof. Burkitt explains the unusual appearance of the Latin by 
supposing that the scribe made the Latin like the Greek for the sake 
of greater uniformity. Had the scribe been a genuine Latin scribe 
he would unconsciously have made his Greek letters conform to his 
Latin. That he did the very opposite is, I believe, due not to a con- 
scious striving for uniformity but rather to the simple fact that Greek 
uncials were more natural to him than Latin. In Graeco-Latin MSS 


1 The Codex Laudianus of the Acts, which is also Graeco-Latin, partially shares 
the palaeographical feature, for it has the 5 minuscule in an otherwise uncial 
alphabet. 

2 J.T. S., 1902, pp. 501 sqq. 
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admittedly written in the West the Greek letters are invariably pottened 
after the Latin, and not vice versa. 

But besides the form of the writing there are some practices of scribes 
and correctors which go to confirm our suspicion that we are moving in 
a Greek scriptorium. ‘The quires are signed not by means of Roman 
numerals, as is usual in ancient Latin MSS, but by means of Greek 
numerals. On the Latin side of the MS there are several instances of 
transposed verses. Their correct order is indicated by means of Greek 
letters. The scribe occasionally places the points of diaeresis over Latin 
words—a natural enough thing for a Greek scribe to do, but hardly for 
a Latin. An early corrector uses the apostrophe to separate two words. 
The scribe writes magika for magica and gem for guem; such errors in 
spelling hardly come from one accustomed to copying Latin. Scrivener’s 
corrector G, who is contemporary with the scribe or nearly so, indi- 
cates omission by means of an arrow-head placed in the text and in 
the margin. This is a common Greek practice ; but it is unprecedented 
in Latin MSS from the West.'| The same corrector calls attention to 
variant readings by placing a sinuous line over the word in the text and 
in the margin. Precisely the same sign is used in the Codex Sinaiticus. 
Taken separately these small points seem trifling enough, but they go 
to make up the tradition of a scriptorium, and their cumulative evidence 
is telling. 

3- But it has been claimed by Scrivener (and it has been accepted by 
Dr J. Rendel Harris) that the scribe and two correctors are Latins. 
They are supposed to betray their nationality by the occasional substitu- 
tion of a Latin letter on the Greek side of the MS. As a matter of 
fact this kind of error proves nothing. For in copying a bilingual MS 
confusion of letters is perfectly natural. And it must be stated that 
over against the errors on the Greek side are similar errors on the 
Latin side. Not only does the scribe substitute Greek letters for Latin, 
he actually admits entire Greek words on the Latin side. Thus in 
Marc, vii 3 in the verses 

nisi primo laverint 

manus non manducant panem 
the scribe, for some curious reason, dropped into Greek after the word 
Javerint and wrote ras* yep, but catching himself before finishing the 
word he wrote manus over the deleted Greek letters.’ Now this error 


1 The only other case known to me is urnished by a MS which was doubtless 
written in Byzantium. I reter to the Laurentian MS of the Pandects. 

2 Note the Latin s for Greek c, again a most natural confusion. 

* The Latin nationality of the two correctors (E and L) is based on faulty 
inspection ofthe original MS. The supposed Latin letters are not Latin but Greek. 
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in Mark vii 3 has a further interest for us, for it gives us a hint of the 
character of the scribe’s exemplar. It could only have arisen in one 
way. ‘The scribe was copying an interlinear. His eye happened to 
run down to the Greek beneath the Latin and before he was aware 
of it, he had copied two Greek words on the Latin side. There are 
several other errors which are manifestly attributable to copying from 
an interlinear. 

4. In examining the pages of the Codex Bezae one is struck with the 
singular fact that nearly all the annotations are on the Greek side of the 
MS. The one important exception is corrector G, who, as has been 
said, is practically of the same time as the scribe. The Ammonian 
sections are marked only on the Greek side. The liturgical lection 
marks, the rirAo, and the Sortes Sanctorum are all in Greek, none in 
Latin. This fact is in itself important, for it seems to indicate that our 
MS was used in a locality where Greek was the liturgical and literary 
language. But it is also important as throwing some light on the 
vicissitudes of the Codex Bezae. Scrivener’s dates for the various 
annotators have had the effect of blinding scholars to the very interest- 
ing fact that all the annotations down to a certain point are Greek, and 
none are Greek after that date. Professors Sanday and Burkitt and 
Sir Frederic Kenyon long ago pointed out that Scrivener’s date for his 
corrector G was impossible. He placed him in the eleventh century. 
The correct date is probably fully five centuries earlier. But Scrivener’s 
other dates have not been subjected to the same careful examination. 
The dates impressed me as arbitrary, and I appealed to the judgement 
of an expert in Greek palaeography. According to Prof. A. S. Hunt, 
whom I have been privileged to consult in this matter, none of the 
Greek annotators is later than the eighth century. 

5. But we know also that the Codex Bezae must have been in 
a genuine Latin centre by about the year 800. This appears from the 
added pages in Matthew, John, and Mark, which are written in imita- 
tion uncials of the end of the eighth or early ninth century. The Greek 
of these pages is as unmistakeably Western as is the Latin. Now, after 
this point we have no more Greek annotations. And it is a significant 
fact that the only two marginal additions posterior to the year 800 are 
in Latin. Considering that nearly all the annotations previous to the 
year 800 were Greek, and none were Greek after that, it is impossible 
not to draw the inference that sometime in the eighth century the 
Codex Bezae changed its home and found itself, probably for the first 
time, in a truly Western or Latin-writing centre. 

E. A. LoEw. 


| 
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A STUDY IN THE PARABLE OF THE TWO KINGS. 


‘ He sendeth an ambassage and asketh conditions of peace. 


So ends in the Revised Version the little parable of the two kings 
peculiar to St Luke’s Gospel (xiv 31f). The last four words are, 
I venture to think, a misrendering of a phrase which has from the 
first been misinterpreted, mainly through lack of appreciation of the 
Evangelist’s intimate knowledge of the Septuagint. The Old Testament 
parallel, to which I propose to call attention, striking as it is, and 
strangely overlooked by the commentators, does not, however, stand 
alone. The Semitic phrase which lies behind St Luke’s words occurs 
in a similar connexion in Assyrian cuneiform records, while the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic and hieratic monuments yield further illustration. To 
understand this little picture, by which our Lord inculcates the lesson 
that His followers must count the cost of discipleship, we have to look 
to the language of diplomacy common to a large part of the ancient 
Oriental world. The mistake in the past has been to treat St Luke’s 
phrase as purely Hellenic. To Professor Burkitt I am indebted for 
the parallel in the history of ASur-bani-pal. The Oxford Hebrew 
lexicon (s.v. 02%) introduced me to the parallels from Egypt; an 
instance, not, as in the Exodus story, of Israelites borrowing of the 
Egyptians, but, reversely, of Egyptians taking on loan a word from 
their Semitic neighbours. For further assistance and introduction to 
the recent literature in these to me unfamiliar regions of cuneiform 
and hieroglyphic script I am indebted to the kindness of Mr L. W. King, 
Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities of 
the British Museum, and of his colleague Mr H. R. Hall. 

(1) Zext. The parable runs in the Revised Version :— 

Lk.xiv3t ‘Or what king, as he goeth to encounter another king in 
war, will not sit down first and take counsel whether he is 
able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him 

32 with twenty thousand? Or else, while the other is yet a great 
way off, he sendeth an ambassage, and asketh conditions of 
peace.’ 

The Revisers, among other minor verbal alterations, have substituted 
‘asketh’ for ‘desireth’ of the A.V., but have made no change of 
substance. The first ‘with’ in the original is é (‘armed with’), the 
second perd (‘accompanied by’); the slight difference may or may not 
be significant. 

There is first the question of text in the concluding words. Verse 32 
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runs «i popye, abrod moppw dvtos mperBeiav épwra.. ., 
and then we have a choice of four readings :— 
(i) eis B 

(ii) ra eis K TI ‘al plus’? 

(iii) 

(iv) 7a mpos the majority of MSS, including ADLRXAA. 
The Versions (ea guae pacis sunt or pacem or the like) leave us in doubt 
as to the original Greek lying behind them. 

The Revisers adopted the last of these four variants, which to scribes 
and editors with Hellenizing proclivities has always seemed to present 
the least difficulty. It is a little doubtful, however, whether this reading, 
even in xowy Greek, would bear the meaning which has been put upon 
it by our English translators. At all events no exact parallel has been 
cited. Dr Plummer refers us to Wetstein, but the nearest parallel 
which Wetstein can adduce is Polyb. v 29. 4 wapaxadéoas ... ob Ti mpos 
mpdrrew (not Wetst.?), Ta mpds Tov 
But here and in a passage like Thuc. ii 17 zpos tov Hrrovro 
(‘applied themselves to the war’, Jowett), the phrase with article and 
preposition amounts to little more than the noun standing by itself. 
The translation ‘conditions of peace’ seems to be unwarranted. Luke 
himself elsewhere writes aireieOa1 cipyvyny for ‘to petition for peace’ 
(Acts xii 20).2 Apart from its greater lucidity or supposed lucidity 
(a circumstance which, on the principle ‘proclivi scriptioni praestat 
ardua’, is in itself suspicious), this reading has, however, one point 
in its favour. St Luke does in fact once elsewhere write ra apis eipyvny : 
xix 42 Ei éyvus év tavry ob ra But there the 
phrase in any case cannot mean more than ‘the things which make for 
(or “belong unto”) peace’. If there were no other readings to be con- 
sidered, we might adduce this latter passage and the classical use of 
Ta mpos Tov méAeuov above-mentioned, to support the rendering of the 
Revisers’ text in the Parable by ‘to ask for peace’ (compare the ancient 
Versions) or ‘to ask for a state (or “ condition”) of peace’ ; but ‘to ask 
conditions of peace’ suggests a bargain as to terms, an idea which does 
not seem to be inherent in the Greek. A sufficient condemnation of the 
reading is that it fails to account for the variants with «is. It probably 
owes its origin, in part at least, to the occurrence of 7a pos eipjvqy in 
Luke xix 42, which would not escape the notice of the early copyists. 

Dr Hort has for once deserted the B text, which stands alone. At 


1 I quote rom Tischendorf. 
2 npacoav is Schweighaeuser’s emendation ; mparrev Teubner text. 
Cf, eipnvns, Xenoph. Hell. ii 2. 13. 


4 Cf. also Acts xxviii 10 7d mpds rds xpeias, ‘such things as we needed’ 
Tischendorf cites from Origen a v.1. with eis in Luke xix 42. 
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least, he has not given it priority ; it would be contrary to his principles 
to ignore it altogether. He relegates it, along with the Revisers’ 
readings, to the margin, as alternatives to the variant épwra@ mpos elpyynv 
which he prints in the text on the authority of x*I’. Dr Hort’s reasons 
for abandoning the B reading can only be conjectured, since he has 
left no comment. Considerable hesitation on his part may be inferred 
from. his offering three alternatives. If ¢pwra ra eipyvyv, though 
apparently unparalleled, is intelligible, épwra pis eipyvnv is unique and 
almost impossible to translate. Mere difficulty, however, is no proof 
of genuineness, unless an interpretation is forthcoming. This reading 
probably arose from a clerical error, the natural omission of one ta in 
epwrta[ta]mpoceipunun. Like the Revisers’ reading, it fails to account 
for the variants with «is. It is between these two other variants, 
I am convinced, that the choice lies, and the prestige of the B text 
naturally inclines us to follow that MS. 

(2) The Hebrew phrase ‘to ask about peace’, The commentators, 
through neglect of the LXX (always of importance for the interpreta- 
tion of the N. T., and above all in the case of St Luke, who for much 
of his work took it for his model), have entirely failed to do justice 
to these other variants. Dr Plummer can only suggest that «is has 
perhaps come in from the companion parable of the Tower-builder, 
ei éxer cis draptrucpov (ver. 28). Neither he nor, to my knowledge, any 
other editor has remarked on the fact that épwrav «is eipyvyvy and épwrav 
ra eis eipnvyv are recognized ‘translation-Greek’ for the Hebrew phrase 
pide’ Sew, ‘ask after (a person’s) health ’, ‘ greet’ or ‘salute’. 

The Hebrew nybw differed from the Greek cipyvy in that it connoted 
the welfare of an individual. It was the ordinary form of salutation. 
Apparently the primitive root-meaning was ‘ soundness’, ‘ completeness’ 
(éAoxAnpia), and the meaning of peace as opposed to war was secondary.' 
‘To ask after a person’s welfare’ was expressed by ‘to ask about (5) 
some one with reference to (5) (his) peace’. The Greek translators of 
the O. T. doubtless all alike understood the meaning of the phrase ; 
but here, as elsewhere, the pioneering translators of the Pentateuch 
differed from their successors in their greater freedom of style. They 
properly employed Greek idioms where the later interpreters preferred 
a literal version. 


1 Elphvy in N.T. is asa rule Hebraic rather than Greek ; and the primitive mean- 
ing of its Hebrew equivalent is clearly kept in view in some passages. Note in 
particular the interchange of cvvdeopos ciphvns, Eph. iv 3, and ovvdecpos rijs 
Col. iii 14; 1 Thess. v 23 Adrds rhs eipnyns dydou 
; and ct. with this last passage Heb. xiii 20f 6 Oeds ris elphyys.. 
wataptica: ipas, ‘make you perfect’. 
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Contrast the following passages :— 

(a) In the Pentateuch, Gen. xliii 27 88 Mas Exere ; 
ond Suwm) elrev abrois Et . . .; 
of 8% 5 mais cov... Ex. 
xviii 7 (BW rnynd Sawn); cf. Jd. 
xviii 15 A. Cf. also Gen, xxxvii 14 dyraivovow oi ddeApoi cov. 

(2) The /ater books use either épwrav (rwi) 1a cis ciphyny or the 
baldly literal épwrav (wai) eis eiphyqy: Jd. xviii 15 B, 1 Regn. x 4, 
xvii 22 A (passage not in B), xxv 5, xxx 21 B (A jpurnoav airov cipyryyy), 
2 Regn. viii 10 = 1 Chron. xviii ro, 2 Regn. xi 7 (¢er). The insertion of 
7a was a slight accommodation of the Hebraism to Greek syntax. The 
man to whom we owe the completion of the Greek version of Samuel- 
Kings (possibly Theodotion)' did not scruple to perpetrate such a 
barbarism as ‘to inquire into the peace of the war’, meaning ‘to ask 
how it fared with the war’: 2 Regn. xi 7 «at érnpurynoev Aaveid cis eipyvyv 
xai cis cipyvyv rod Aaod Kai eis cipyvyv Tod 

(3) Special significance of the phrase as applied to royalty. But, it 
may fairly be urged, surely the translation ‘to greet’ is ridiculous in the 
Lukan parable, and the familiar rendering must be right. It was no 
unexpected announcement last autumn that ‘ Kiamil Pasha, the Grand 
Vizier of Turkey, has asked King Ferdinand to agree to a cessation of 
hostilities with a view to the direct discussion of the preliminaries 
of peace’? But it would have surprised us to read that the Sultan or 
his ministers had sent to beleaguered Adrianople or Kirk Kilisse to 
make kind enquiries after the health of his Majesty of Bulgaria! 
A similar argument doubtless weighed with St Luke’s copyists, in 
so far as they understood the Hebraic épwrav cis eipyryyy at all. I was 
formerly of their opinion,® supposing that the Evangelist had borrowed 
but //ed/lenized the LXX phrase, giving «ipyvy its classical sense. Such 
an adaptation on his part would not, it seems, be foreign to his 
manner.‘ In this instance, however, it is not he, I think, but his 
editors, who have Hellenized. St Luke knew and understood his 
Greek Bible better than they. If we may trust the B text, he has 
not even adopted the slight concession of some of the O. T. translators 
to Greek idiom by inserting the article r¢. He wrote épwra eis cipyvyv 
and employed the words in a technical sense. For, where royalty was 
concerned, the Semitic phrase seems to have acquired a special con- 
notation.’ To ask after the health of a king was to do him homage, 


1 For the early and late portions of the Greek history of the monarchy see J.7.S, 
viii 262. The first translators omitted nearly half the narrative as unedifying. 

2 The Times, November 16, 1912. 5 Gramm. of O.T. in Greek i 40 note. 

* Plummer Jnt, Crit. Comm. li ‘ Anyhow Luke shows that he is able to give an 
Hellenic turn to his Hebraisms, so that they would less offend a Greek ear’. 
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to tender one’s allegiance.'' Where the salutation to the monarch was 
offered by another king, the latter thereby recognized the suzerainty 
of an overlord. ‘To salute’ in this case was tantamount to voluntary 
submission or unconditional surrender. The special sense of ‘sub- 
mission’ thus acquired by sia/ém is commoner in Semitic languages 
other than Hebrew’; indeed the ordinary sense is so predominant in 
the Old Testament that the special connotation has perhaps not been 
sufficiently recognized. But there is at least one passage in the O. T. 
where it is clearly present. The passage, rightly interpreted, offers 
so close a parallel to the Lukan parable (if it does not actually enable 
us to name the two kings) that it must be considered in detail. 

(4) King Toi and king David. The eighth chapter of the second 
book of Samuel describes a series of victories of king David over 
various enemies, After the defeat of Philistines and Moabites we read 
(v. 3) how he smote also Hadadezer, son of Rehob, king of Zobah, 
as he went to recover his dominion* on the river Euphrates, and how 
the Syrians of Damascus came to the aid of Hadadezer and met the 
same fate. Incidentally we note that David took from Hadadezer 
twenty thousand footmen. The narrative proceeds in the R. V. 
(vv. 9-12) :— 

9 ‘And when Toi, king of Hamath, heard that David 

“i 1o had smitten all the host of Hadadezer, then Toi sent 

welfare. Joram his son unto king David to * salute him, and to 

> Heb. was _ bless him, because he had fought against Hadadezer and 

=— & smitten him: for Hadadezer » had wars with Toi. And 

¢Heb. in °/eram brought with him vessels of silver, and vessels of 

his hand 11 gold, and vessels of brass: these also did king David 
were. 


1 The technical meaning of shdlém in connexion with royalty was so well 
established that the verb might be omitted: 4 Regn. x 13 «al xaréBnpev els elpnynv 
vidw Bac. ray vidw Cf. the Egyptian 
parallels cited in (6) below and Jer. xv 5 LXX ris dvaxdppe eis elpnynv co ; 

2 For Aramaic and Arabic see Robertson Smith Religion of Semites 79t : ‘To 
the same conception may be assigned the proper name Salm, ‘ submission”’, 
shortened from such theophorous forms as the Palmyrene Salm al-Lat, ‘ sub- 
mission to Lat’’’: ‘The same idea of a religion accepted by voluntary submission 
is expressed in the name Islam.’ For Hebrew parallels cf. Is. xlii 19, ‘ Who is 
blind as the surrendered one?’ with Cheyne’s note: the proper name Meshullam : 
and Jos. xi 19, ‘There was not a city that voluntarily surrendered to the children 
of Israel’ ( movdun, not the usual MS ‘ made peace with’). In this last passage 
the B text of the LXX boldly paraphrases, giving the general sense correctly, ov« 
iw ob« the A text has hv oA, ob mapéBaxev Tois 
viois ’I., in which the second negative seems to be an interpolation, due to mis- 
understanding of wapéSwxev =‘ voluntarily surrendered’. 

§ Or, ‘stablish his hand’, Driver Notes on Heb. Text, Text and meaning are 
uncertain. 
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dedicate unto the Lorp, with the silver and gold that he 
dedicated of all the nations which he subdued. [A list 
of nations follows. ] 
‘To salute him’ is the usual phrase pibyd b-byw, I append the 
LXX text of v. 10 according to codex B with such variants from 
the apparatus criticus of Holmes and Parsons as deserve mention. 
The bracketed parenthetical words are, as explained below, perhaps 
a gloss. 
kai Odov “ledSovpay tov vidv abrod mpds Aaveid 
épwrijca airov ra eis ciphyny abrov ob émaragey 
tov ‘Adpadfap’ [xai érdéragey abrov, Keipevos “Adpadlap' | Kai 
év rais xepolv abrod oxein dpyvpa Kal xpvoa Kai oxedy 
xaAxa. 
Ta THs Arm. Georg. : ra wept rns Slav. The evidence 
of these VSS cannot be set against that of all the Greek MSS which have the 


usual translation phrase in its articular form (as opposed to Luke’s es ep. without 
article), 


enaragfev 1° BA 55 121* 245 247] €wodeunoay 106 120 134: ewoAepunoe the rest 
(with the MT), 


wat enatafev—rtw Adpaafap] A 44 74 106%' (marg. *.* hostis quippe erat theu 
Adadeser) 120 134 144 245. In the last named MS the omission possibly extends 
to the end of the verse; H. and P.’s ‘ &c.’ is ambiguous. 

was enaragev avrov} A 55 247. 

«eipevos a mere slip for avrimepevos of A &c. 

In the Masoretic text this incident appears as a ‘congratulatory 
embassy’' from king Toi to king David upon the latter’s victory 
over a common enemy. This impression, however, is conveyed by 
words in v. 10, the meaning and authenticity of which is doubtful. If 
we follow the text of the two oldest uncial MSS of the LXX, we should 
read, not 

‘Toi sent Joram ... unto king David to salute him and to 
bless him, because he had fought against H. and smitten him: 
for a man-of-wars of Toi was H. And in his [Joram’s] hands 
were,’ &c., 

but . 

‘Toi sent J.... unto king David to salute him and to bless 
him, because he had smitten H. (and he smote H. because he 
[David] was an adversary of H.); and in his hands were,’ &c. 

But, if we follow the text of an important group of MSS, we should omit 
the bracketed parenthesis altogether. The omission might of course be 
attributed to Aomoioteleuton ; but the clause clearly interrupts the con- 
struction, leaving the ‘his’ so far removed from its antecedent Joram 
that our English translators feel it necessary to introduce the name: 


1 So Dr Kirkpatrick in the Cambridge Bible, 
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‘ And Joram brought with him,’ &c. The words are probably an early 
gloss' referring to the fact that this was not the only occasion on which 
David was engaged in battle with Hadadezer, a marginal reference, 
as it were, to 2 Regn. x 16ff. Gloss or no gloss, the rendering 
‘ Hadadezer had wars with Toi’ is not supported by our most ancient 
authorities. 

Removing the doubtful words, we have the ordinary picture of the 
voluntary submission of one monarch to another, for which parallels 
are quoted below. ‘The context leaves no doubt as to what manner 
of ‘salutation’ is meant, «in otros, as St Luke 
would say. To ‘salute’ David is, as Cheyne observes,* ‘to recognize 
his suzerainty’. To ‘bless’ him is to bow the knee in homage. The 
vessels of silver, gold, and brass are the tokens of submission, the usual 
form of tribute sent on those occasions. Like the Moabites and Syrians 
(vv. 2 and 6), Toi ‘became David’s servant and brought gifts’; his 
case differed from theirs only in that by non-resistance he escaped the 
drastic punishment which fell to their lot. ‘The resemblance to other 
cases of voluntary surrender extends to details of phraseology; the 
expression ‘in his hands were’ may be illustrated from descriptions of 
the offering of tribute to an Oriental monarch.* 

The parallel to the Lukan parable is surely striking. We see, on 
the one side, king David advancing victorious from the Euphrates 
valley upon Hamath, his army possibly swelled by the 20,000 infantry 
captured from Hadadezer‘; on the other, king Toi, taught wisdom® 
by the defeat first of Hadadezer and then of his Syrian allies, taking 
timely precautions, while David was yet far off, by despatching across 
the desert an embassy under the Crown Prince to ‘salute’ him. 

(5) Gyges and ASur-bani-pal. While the narrative in 2 Samuel is 
not improbably the immediate source of the parable, the technical 
sense of ‘to salute’ is shared by Hebrew written with other Semitic 
languages. An interesting illustration of what is meant by the ‘saluta- 
tion’ of one monarch by another is furnished by the story of the 


1 The context bears marks of interpolation. ‘It is not unlikely that [v. 11] 
and the following verse are a late insertion’, H. P. Smith (dnt. Crit. Comm.) ; 


vv. 7 and 8 in the LXX contain additional matter, apparently interpolated from 
Chronicles. 


2 Encycl, Bibl. s.v. Toi. 

5 Cf, an inscription describing how when Pharaoh (Rameses II) paid his annual 
visit to the land of Naharain ‘the chiefs of every country came bowing down in 
peace, because of the fame of his majesty. From the marshes was their tribute : 
silver, gold, lapis lazuli, malachite and every sweet wood of God’s land were upon 
their backs’, Breasted Ancient Records of Egypt iii § 433 ff. 

‘ This cannot be pressed ; such parallels may easily be carried too far. 

5 Cf. Josephus Ant. Jud. vii 5. 4 deioas mept wai tov Aavidny mpiv én’ abrov 
001 rire yors mpds "AdWpapov KTA. 
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relations between ASur-bani-pal king ot Assyria (668-625 B.c., the 
‘Asnapper’ or ‘Osnappar’ of the book ‘of Ezra, Sardanapalus of 
the classical writers) and Gyges king of Lydia.’ I translate from 
Jensen’s German version,*? which is, as Mr. L. W. King informs me, 
more trustworthy than the older English rendering of G. Smith.” 
Agur-bani-pal /oguitur. 

‘To Gdgu king of Lydia, a district across the sea, a distant 
land, the name of which the kings, my fathers, had not heard, 
ASur, my begetter, revealed my name in a dream [saying]: 
“Embrace the feet of ASur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, and thou 
wilt through his name defeat thine enemies.” On the [same] day 
on which he saw this dream, he despatched his horseman #0 salute 
me*; sent [word of] this dream which he had seen through his 
messenger, and he narrated it to me. From that very day on 
which he embraced the feet of me, the king, he defeated the 
Gimirians (Cimmerians), oppressors of the peoples of his country, 
who had not feared my fathers nor embraced the feet of me, the 
king. In reliance on Aur and I8tar, the gods, my lords, he took 
from the Gimirians whom he defeated two chiefs, bound them fast 
in chains (?), iron fetters and iron bands, and had them brought 
to my presence together with a weighty present from himself.’ 

Then came a change: Gyges threw off his allegiance to Assyria. 
‘His horseman whom he 4ad constantly sent to salute me,® he thereupon 
discontinued.’ Trusting in his own might, he aided Psammetichus in 
his struggle for Egyptian independence and, in fulfilment of the prayers 
of A’ur-bani-pal to ASur and I8tar, paid the penalty for his rashness by 
renewed victories of the Cimmerians and by his death. His son and 
successor (Ardys) submitted to the Assyrian yoke. 

The phrase ‘to salute’ (ask after the welfare of) a monarch is of 
constant occurrence in the Assyrian records. The greater part of the 
article on the word Su/mu in the Assyrian Lexicon of Delitzsch® is 
devoted to its illustration. I quote the following extract : ‘ Sudmu Sarri 
urspr. das Wohlergehen des Kénigs erfragen, sich erkundigend 
wiinschen, dass es dem Kénige 4usserlich und innerlich wohl ergehe, 
mit ihm allseitig zum Besten stehe, dann aber nur s.v.a.: den Konig 
huldigend begriissen. er der niemals seinen Gesandten geschickt, 


1 As stated, I am indebted to Professor Burkitt for this instance. 

? In E. Schrader’s Keilinschrifiliche Bibliothek Bd, ii, Berlin 1890, p. 173. 

3 History of Assurbanipal translated from the cuneiform inscriptions, London 
1871 (cuneiform with interlinear transliteration and translation). 

* a-na Sa-’-al Sul-me-ia: Jensen ‘um mich zu begriissen’, G. Smith, ‘to pray for 
my friendship ’. 

5 *To salute me’ : original and versions as before (see preceding note). 

® Assyrisches Handwérterbuch, Leipzig 1896. 
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Ja i8-(’a)-a-lu(m) St-lum Sarru-ti-%u-un ihre Maijestat nicht begriisst 
hatte... . Tammaritu, der sich auf den Thron gesetzt hatte, /a if-a-lu 
(V. i8-al) Sélum Sarrdtia ohne meine M. darum zu begriissen . . .’ 

G. Smith’s rendering ‘to pray for my friendship’ seems clearly 
incorrect. Mr L. W. King writes to me: ‘In Assyrian the expression 
Sulum . . $a’alu always means “to greet, to salute”. Its context may 
sometimes shew that submission is intended or implied, but the phrase 
in itself has not this meaning. I believe that the Hebrew mdw> dxvi 
was used in precisely the same way, the idea of submission being in 
some passages implied by the context, never by the phrase itself.’ 
Though in doing homage to his overlord a king doubtless had most 
at heart the ‘peace’ and welfare of himself and his country, the words 
which he employed were strictly no more than a prayer for the well- 
being of his suzerain. But the sense of submission in the root SH-L-M, 
which is explicit in Aramaic and Arabic,' is clearly already implied 
in the Assyrian and Hebrew use of the phrase ‘ask after the peace 
of a monarch’. On the other hand, the phrase never means ‘to ask 
for peace’ as opposed to war. This was apparently a secondary sense 
of the noun; the Semitic salutation was a prayer for one neighbour’s 
welfare and was not tantamount to the schoolboy’s ‘ Pax !’ 

Since writing the above, I have read with interest a paper by 
Mr F. Beames in a recent number of the Zxfository Times,’ in which 
the Lukan parable of the Unrighteous Judge is illustrated from the 
Babylonian contract tablets. The following passage is so germane 
to my subject that I am tempted to quote it in full. ‘To understand 
the parables aright we must remember that they are Semitic tales 
retold to us in the common language of the Greek empire, the medium 
through which Christianity came to us. The leading Semitic influence 
was Babylonian, an influence which had pervaded all lands east of the 
Mediterranean for many centuries. ‘The parable of the house built on 
the rock as found in St Luke is a case in point. If we read the 
standard inscription of A&Sur-nasir-pal, where he describes the building 
of his palace, and the well-known inscription of Nabu-na’id, where he 
describes his discovery of the foundation-stone of Naram Sin, we 
realize that this parable refers to common Babylonian usage. Thus 
while the study of Greek inscriptions and ostraca, as Dr Deissmann 
has shewn, throws light on the Pauline writings, the parables are also 
illustrated by the domestic literature of Mesopotamia and Babylon.’ 
I do not doubt that light might be thrown from the same quarter 
upon the parable which forms the companion to that of the Two Kings, 
namely, that of the Tower-builder. 


1 See note 2 on page 393. 
2 January 1913, vol. xxiv pp. 150 ff. 
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(6) Lgyptian parallels, For illustration of the Lukan parable, how- 
ever, we are not limited to the Semitic records of the Old Testament 
and Assyria. The Hebrew ordw, along with a somewhat obscure 
derivative, had already, before the earliest date to which any writings 
in the Old Testament have been assigned, been adopted as a loan-word 
in Egypt and transliterated in hieroglyphic characters. Here again 
we find this root used to denote homage or tribute paid to a monarch. 
It was Brugsch who first identified the hieroglyphics which are now 
read as $arm(a) or Sa/m(a) with the Hebrew midvi, and the identification 
has been accepted by all later Egyptologists.. The meaning of the 
word is fixed by its context, by its ‘determinative’ sign, which is con- 
sistently a human figure, standing or kneeling, with arms uplifted in an 
attitude of supplication, and by the fact’ that it is used interchangeably 
with purely Egyptian words for ‘to do homage’ or ‘ greet’. It appears 
in such contexts as ‘We salute him doing homage, we shew our respect’ *: 
‘They are in Sarma (i.e. “implore health”, Burchardt) for thy name’*: 
‘Kapur [a Libyan chief] comes to ‘arma [do homage] in the manner 
of (?) a blind man [¢‘az], lays his weapons on the ground along with his 
soldiers, utters a cry [another loan-word, ¢’adug = py¥] to heaven.’ * 

A second form, Sarmati(t) or Sa/matit), the Egyptian representative 
of some derivative of nidw, which has not with certainty been identified,’ 
is used in the sense of ‘tribute’, ‘contribution’. Its ‘determinative’ 
sign is a barrel or similar device symbolizing victuals, though the 
tribute did not always take this form. In the Papyrus Anastasi I 
(a letter from a witty scribe to a friend, whom he accuses of shewing 
inefficiency as head of the commissariat department on a military 
expedition in Syria and Palestine in the fourteenth century B.c.) 
Mr Gardiner® renders the word ‘a complimentary gift’. ‘A com- 
plimentary gift has been brought for thee (and set) before thee, bread 
and cattle and wine. The number of men is too great for thee, the 
provision (made) is too small for them.’ M. Chabas, commenting 
on this document, remarks that ‘quoique déterminé par le signe des 
vivres, ce mot ne s’appliquait pas uniquement aux provisions de 
bouche’, and goes on to refer to a hieratic papyrus’ in the British 

1 See Brugsch Hieroglyphisch-demotisches Worterbuch, Leipzig 1868, vol. iv 
1429, Sarom: J. H. Bondi Dem hebriaisch-phinizischen Sprachsweige angehorige 
Lehnwirter in hierogl. und hierat. Texten, Leipzig 1886, §§ xlix-1 ‘arma, Sarmdda: 
M. Burchardt Die altkanaandischen Fremdworte u. Eigennamen im Aegyptischen, 
Zweiter Teil, Leipzig 1910, s.v. Srm, irmt, 

3 Bondi l.c. Bondi, Burchardt, 

* Bondi, F, Chabas Ziudes surf antiquité historique, ed. 2, Paris 1873, p. 238. 

Cf. D2Y translated ‘ peace-offering’, recompense ’, &c. 

* A. H. Gardiner Egyptian Hieratic Texts, Series i part i, Leipzig 1911; cf. 
Chabas Voyage d'un Egyptien en Syrie, &c., Paris 1866, p. 70. 

7 Pap. Vasalli, 1860. No translation has been published. 
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Museum of the first year of Rameses X, which ‘parle de la réception 
de l’or, de Pargent, du bronze et des vétements’ as the outcome of the 
Sarmati. This document falls approximately within the half century 
preceding David’s foreign wars, and the contribution, it is noteworthy, 
takes almost exactly the same form as in the case of king Toi of 
Hamath. M. Chabas adds: ‘Il y a quelque probabilité que les 
farma0a étaient les contributions en nature, imposées dans certaines 
circonstances aux populations, et auxquelles on avait donné le nom 
d’offrande, de don, car le mot égyptien rappelle trés directement 
Phébreux ody.’ Herr Bondi concludes from the loan-word that 
Semites whose speech was of the Canaanite branch paid regular taxes 
to Egypt (a conclusion which is confirmed from other sources) and that 
the Egyptians interpreted the word nodw as ‘tribute’. 

(7) Zhe Lukan parable and its moral. We have travelled far from 
the Lukan parable, from which we set out, but return to see it in a new 
light. We shall not care to appeal to it, as did Archbishop Trench, 
to prove that épwrav ‘implies on the part of the asker a certain equality 
as of king with king’’ Nor, I think, will the translation ‘conditions 
of peace’ prove tenable. On the contrary, we recognize a primitive 
and widespread Semitic phrase implying in certain circumstances uncon- 
ditional surrender, whether we prefer to regard its use in the Gospel 
as a literary reminiscence of the story of David’s wars or to trace its 
origin to Babylonian sources. Moreover, interpreted in the light of 
the Semitic parallels, the phrase furnishes two links (one of substance, 
one verbal) between the parable and the moral which immediately 
and, according to the usual exegesis, rather abruptly follows it: ‘So 
therefore every one of you who renounceth not (saith not farewell to) 
all his possessions cannot be my disciple.’ The commentators, no 
doubt with some justice, urge that stress must not be laid on the 
‘details’ which ‘are part of the framework of the parables and by 
themselves mean nothing’. But St Luke’s otv binds the moral closely 
to the parable, and are we not intended to recall that king Toi in 
‘saluting’ king David surrendered not only his vessels of gold, silver, 
and brass, but his independence? Again, is it not a strange coinci- 
dence that immediately after the Hebraic phrase for ‘to say How do 
you do?’ St Luke employs the xowy word for ‘to say Goodbye’ 
(drordocerat)? *“AowdfeoOa: would cover both. Was there not perhaps 
an intentional word-play in St Luke’s source ? 

H. Sr J. THACKERAY. 


1 Synonyms of the New Test., ed. 2, 1854, p. 166. 2 Plummer in loc. 
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THE FOURTH OXYRHYNCHUS SAYING. 


Aé€yee 

kai [7d xexpuppévov] dro cov cor 

ob ydp éa|rw xputrov ob dave[pov yevncerar, | 

ai reOappevov & of ix 

The above text, as restored by the discoverers, is final in every 
essential. ‘There are only two slight textual points to be noticed. In 
the final clause Grenfell and Hunt suggest of[é yvwo@joera] as an 
alternative to their own reading given above, but few will hesitate to 
prefer the stronger verb as the more satisfying. One might, perhaps, 
suggest that xexaAvppévov be read as an alternative to xexpuppevov in the 
second clause. Compare Matt. x 26, Luke xii 2. 

The latter half of the Saying has parallels in all the Synoptics, and 
these passages may be divided into two groups :— 

I (a) ob ydp éori py iva 
ovdé éyévero dadxpupov GAN’ iva cis havepdv (Mark iv 22.) 
(4) 0b ydp ob havepov yerqoerat, 
ovde od pi) Kai cis pavepov 


(Luke viii.r7.) 
Il. (a) yap xexadvppévov obx 
Kai kputrov ob (Matt. x 26.) 
(0) od8ev ovyxexadvppévov éotiv 
kal kputrov & ob (Luke xii 2.) 


In the first group, where Luke is clearly borrowing from Mark, the 
Saying occurs as one of a series of disconnected /ogoi, and is therefore 
without context. We find it in the second group as part of the Charge 
to the Twelve (Matt. x 5), or to the Seventy (Luke x 1), though the 
third evangelist defers some of the most characteristic matter—including 
the parallel to the present Saying—to ch. xii. 

We may conclude that our authorities for the Saying in its twofold 
form are Mark (Group I) and Q (Group II). Whether the latter owes 
its context to the ingenuity of an editor or no is a matter which must 
be passed over here. The question before us is the relationship of 
Saying iv to this double tradition. 

Grenfell and Hunt considered it to agree with Matthew and Luke 
(Group II) in general arrangement, but with Mark in the language of 
the first clause of the second half. Elsewhere, in the Zogia of 1897 as 
in the Sayings of 1903, the influence of Mark is very slight, if indeed it 


1 Cf. Hawkins Hor. Synopt. p. 82. 
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exists, while that of Matthew and Luke is strongly marked. Now the 
first clause of the second half of Saying iv coincides word for word with 
the Lucan parallel in Group I, and it therefore seems likely that Mark 
must be left out of the matter. On the other side, the relationship between 
the Saying and Group II seems to extend beyond arrangement. dzoxadv- 
POjoera is peculiar to the Q version, and this suggests that another’ 
Q word, xexadvppévor, should be read in place of xexpuppeévov, as already 
noted. I think, therefore, that it may be claimed that the Saying is 
dependent partly upon the Q tradition, partly upon the Lucan version 
of Mark’s tradition. 

This, together with the novel first and fourth clauses, calls for ex- 
planation. What has happened to form the Saying seems to be as 
follows. The final clause either grew up naturally, or (as is more likely 
in view of the dependence of the third clause upon Luke viii) was 
deliberately substituted for that of the version of Group I. ‘This Saying 
was contaminated with the form of Group II, and its first clause super- 
seded the second clause of Group II, which it closely resembles. In 
consequence, the first clause of Group II was pushed out of the 
parallelism, but was retained by prefixing a totally new first clause. 
It is significant that this clause contains the Johannine word dys. 

Is Saying iv an extract? If so, in view of its relationship to Group II, 
we must assign it to a version of the Charge to the Apostles (or to the 
Seventy), though the final clause indicates that the immediate connexion 
must have been other than Synoptic. The /ntroduction to the Sayings 
has been put forward as fatal to theories of extraction, for with what 
face could an excerptor offer his pillage from known Gospels as 
a Collection based upon the authority of Thomas? ‘This objection 
is insuperable if its premisses are sound, but there are reasons which 
lead one to believe that Thomas was not claimed as an authority for 
the Sayings by the author of the Jntroduction, but was only casually 
mentioned.’ Relying on those reasons I venture to treat this matter as 
still open. 

The use of the second person singular in this Saying is remarkable. 
In the first place it gives a precision and directness which an inde- 
pendent /ogos would hardly be likely to preserve. ‘This in itself 
creates a presumption that what we have here is an extract. Secondly, 
no Synoptist represents the Saying as addressed to an individual. If 
we can find a version of the Charge in which an individual is addressed, 
it will be almost certain that the Saying is extracted from such a 
version, and we may possibly find out its place of origin. Now the 
author of the pseudo-Clementine epistle (§ 5) has a fragment of the 
Charge. (Aéyer yap 5 Kipuos:) tis dpvia év péow 


1 See my note, J.7.S. xiii p. 75. 
VOL. XIV. Dd 
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8 6 “Edy otv of Ta dpvia ; 
"Inoots 76 My ta dpvia rovs AvKovs peta TO 
Oaveiv aird, Kai ipeis py PoBeobe rors droxteivovtas Kai pndev ipiv 
Svvdpevous Tov pera GroOaveiv ipas Exovra éLovaiav 
kai tod Badeiv cis yeevvay zvpos. In this citation from an 
unnamed Gospel we have the monologue broken by an interlocutor— 
St Peter. May not our Saying have been in answer to another question ? 
I will venture to suggest what this may have been. 

A noteworthy deviation from the Synoptic version in the Clementine 
passage is the oxymoron, ‘those that kill you, and can do nothing to 
you’, We shall see presently that the question put by St Peter is 
a rhetorical trick to give variety. And the oxymoron may be intended 
to lead up to another question, which would have been somewhat as 
follows : dzroxpeis Teérpos A€yer” Kupre, A€yers 
jpiv dvvdcba roiv ; The reply to such a question might 
well be in the form of our Saying: ‘You do not understand this now,' 
but later it will become clear, for that which is hidden shall be revealed, 
and that which is buried shall be raised up. The striking fourth clause 
becomes very apt in such a context. 

If, then, the Saying is a fragment from the Gospel used by pseudo- 
Clement, what was this Gospel? Lightfoot and Harnack have con- 
signed all pseudo-Clement’s citations to the Egyptian Gospel. The 
main ground for so doing is that one of them appears to belong to 
the Salome dialogue which is quoted by Clement of Alexandria from 
that Gospel. ‘This may be so, though the Egyptian Gospel need not 
have been the sole record of the material contained in that dialogue.’ 
But if pseudo-Clement used this Gospel once, the fact does not prove 
that he used no other ; indeed, it would be hard to find a more complete 
contrast than that between the Salome dialogue on the one hand, and 
the remaining Clementine citations on the other. Let us recall that 
these last are Synoptic in character and of the type of the first and third 
Gospels. What little we actually know of the Egyptian Gospel does 
not accord with this.* 

Now the pseudo-Clementine fragment of the Mission Charge shews 
a peculiar rhetorical structure. It commences with an abrupt statement : 
‘Ye shall be as lambs in the midst of wolves.’ In its brevity and obvious 
incompleteness this is surely designed to lead on to the question which 
follows—a question, however, which is not particularly intelligent. 
This put, the monologue precedes by way of formal reply. The 


1 Cf. John xiii 7. 

2 e.g. the Saying about ‘trampling on the Garment of Shame’ occurs in the 
Oxyrhynchus Gospel fragment (Ox. Pap. iv 655). 

Batiffol Revue Biblique, 1897, pp. 513-515. 
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arrangement—there is not likely to be any historical foundation—seems 
intended to substitute a kind of dramatic variety for monologue. Surely 
this rhetorical structure will serve as a clue to the source of the passage 
if we can find a parallel. Happily such a parallel is extant. Jerome’ 
cites the following from an apocryphal Gospel: ‘Si peccauerit, inquit, 
frater tuus in uerbo et satis tibi fecerit, septies in die suscipe eum. Dixit 
illi Simon discipulus eius : Septies in die? Respondit dominus et dixit 
ei: Etiam ego dico tibi usque septuagies septies.’ I think it will hardly 
be doubted that the correspondence in rhetorical form between this 
excerpt and that of pseudo-Clement points to a single source for both. 
Jerome refers the passage he quotes to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, and 1 would therefore suggest this book as the authority for 
the Mission Charge fragment in pseudo-Clement.? 

At the commencement of this note reason was shewn for seeing the 
influence of Matthew and Luke on the fourth Saying, and later we 
recalled that pseudo-Clement’s citations are Synoptic and have this 
same colouring. The Mission Charge fragment is certainly Matthean 
in the connected form it gives to that address: there is no unmis- 
takeable sign of Lucan influence, though dpvia suggests the Third rather 
than the First Gospel. But Jerome’s citation, like those of Clement, is 
Synoptic and shews the influence of Luke in the words im die (xvii 4), 
while septuagies septies is due to Matthew (xviii 21, 22). Indeed, the other 
fragments of the Hebrew Gospel mostly shew strong correspondence 
with both Matthew and Luke. 

Our position is then as follows. (1) Saying iv, by its use of the 
second person singular, is so far extra-synoptic, and a parallel can 
be found only in pseudo-Clement’s Mission Charge. (2) This citation 
is remarkable in style, and in this regard finds a parallel in a known 
fragment from the Gospel according to the Hebrews. (3) The Saying on 
the one part, and the apocryphal excerpts with which we are here 
concerned—not to mention the greater number of the fragments of 
the Hebrews’ Gospel—on the other, have an identical relation to the 
Synoptists. 

Since M. Batiffol in 1897 attributed the Zogia fragment to the Gospel 
in question, we have gained the weighty evidence of Saying i, but this is 
not the place to discuss either that or any more general considerations on 
this side. I limit myself in this note to stating reasons which, if they will 
hold together, seem to lead back to the source of the fourth Saying. 


HucGu G. Evetyn-WuiTE. 


' C. Pelag. iii 2. 

2 In Jerome’s citation we have dominus («ipios) while Clement’s fragment uses 
‘Ingots. Yet this is not a serious obstacle: Luke uses "Ijaois, but also uses Kupios. 
See x 1, 39-41 ; xi 39; xii 42; xiii 15; xvii 5. 

3 Cf. Adeney Hibbert Journal iii 154. 4 
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IS HERMAS ALSO AMONG THE PROPHETS? 


Tue kindness of a friend has made me the possessor of the sumptuous 
volume in which the Clarendon Press has published Prof. Lake’s photo- 
graphs of the New Testament in the Codex Sinaiticus, together with 
his twenty pages of Introduction ; and I cannot better justify the gift 
than by putting before the readers of the JouRNAL an idea which 
suggested itself to me on a first examination and which, if correct, 
appears at once to explain some curious features in the MS and to 
throw light upon the history of the reception of the Shepherd of 
Hermas. 

The three points in the MS which I want to bring into connexion 
with one another are the following :— 

1. Matter has been lost between the Old Testament and the New. 

The original numeration of the gatherings differs in the New Testa- 
ment from the present (eighth-century ?) numeration: Lake, p. xvi. In 
the Old Testament there is no trace of change; in the New each 
quaternion is now marked with a lower number than it was by the 
original scribe. On foll. 78, 86, and elsewhere, of the New Testament 
both numerations are still partially visible ; and it would seem that the 
gathering which is now 83 (nr’) was at first 84 (md’), and that which 
is now 84 was at first 85 and so on. Therefore between the Old 
Testament and the New there was originally another gathering (it 
would have had the number 73, which is the revised number for the 
first gathering of St Matthew), and this extra gathering had either dis- 
appeared or been removed when the present numeration was substituted 
for the older cyphers in the New Testament. 


2. The New Testament originally ended with the Epistle of Barnabas. 


The gatherings of the MS are almost invariably quaternions or 
sheets of eight (four conjugate) leaves: Lake, p. xvi. There are only 
four exceptions in the New Testament, and of these four two belong 
to Barnabas. At the end of St Luke, the 78th gathering—by the 
present numeration—has only seven leaves’ ; at the end of the Gospels 


1 Unfortunately Prof. Lake (who by the by has printed on’ by mistake for oy’ as 
the number of the quaternion) does not say at what point in this quaternion a leaf 
has been lost ; but I note that what is now the last leaf of the quaternion, fol. 47 4, 
is quite unique for its excellent state of preservation. In this MS—as so often 
happens in older MSS which were left unbound in sheets—the first and last leaves 
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(no doubt in order that the Epistles may begin on a fresh gathering) 
the 80th gathering has only six leaves, the whole of the verso of the 
last leaf (fol. 61 4) being blank. After the Gospels the Pauline Epistles, 
Acts, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse proceed regularly with quaternions, 
from fol. 62 to fol. 133 inclusive. The goth gathering, which contains 
just the end of the Apocalypse and the greater part of Barnabas, has 
six leaves, foll. 134-139. Then, quite exceptionally, a gathering of 
two leaves, foll. 140, 141, is added for the end of Barnabas ; and Hermas 
begins with a fresh gathering on fol. 142. The most natural deduction 
from these phenomena is that the scribe was nearing the conclusion 
of his work; that he miscalculated the space which would be taken 
up by Barnabas (Barnabas may well have been copied from a distinct 
MS, and a distinct MS may have been of a different size and in a 
different script, making calculation difficult) and supposed that six 
leaves might do ; that when he found that six were not after all enough, 
he added a new gathering of the smallest possible size, two pages, so 
that the text and the gathering might end as nearly as possible together. 
He has done this at no single point after the Gospels. Acts begins 
on a fresh leaf, Catholic Epistles and again Apocalypse on a fresh 
page ; but nowhere is there any sign of anxiety to begin on a fresh 
gathering. I conclude that he regarded Barnabas as the end of his 
New Testament. 


3. Hermas was written and corrected by the same scribes as the Prophets. 


This is of course a point on which one simply accepts the views, 
wherever they agree, of Tischendorf and Lake; and both scholars 
conclude (a) that—apart from cancel-leaves, representing the work of 
the diorthota—two scribes, and two only, were at work on the New 
Testament, namely a scribe called by them A, who wrote the Gospels, 
Pauline Epistles, Acts, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse, Barnabas ; and 
a scribe called B, who wrote Hermas: (¢) that the scribe who wrote 
Hermas wrote also the prophetical books of the Old Testament. But 
Hermas is connected with the Prophets not only in the original pro- 
duction of the MS, but in its correction as well. About the corrector 
called C* there is not sufficient information given by Prof. Lake to enable 
one to speak with certainty ; he is said (p. xviii) to have ‘ corrected the 


of each gathering are always more or less rubbed ; fol. 117 6 is perhaps the least 
injured of the rest, but even that leaf does not approach the splendid condition of 
475. Iconclude therefore that 47 6 was not the last of the gathering, and that the 
lost leaf (blank ?) intervened between the end of St Luke on fol. 475 and the 
beginning of St John on fol. 48a. If it was blank, that may have been the reason 
why at some later date, perhaps when the MS was bound, it was removed ; even 
a blank half leaf between the end of Philemon and the beginning of Acts, fol. 99, 
has been treated in the same way. 
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whole of the New Testament, as well as much of the Old, and Hermas, 
but omitted Barnabas’, But the work of a later, eighth-century, 
corrector or group of correctors called D is confined to the Prophetic 
Books and to Hermas (p. xvii). 

The solution of these various phenomena which I venture tentatively 
to suggest is that Hermas was originally transcribed as part of the Old 
Testament and not of the New—after the Prophets, and not after 
Barnabas—and that it was possibly not till some centuries later that 
he was removed from the Canon of the Old Testament and transferred 
as a sort of appendix to the end of the whole Bible. 

There is nothing in itself inconceivable, or even improbable, in this 
connexion of Hermas with the Old Testament. Of the Latin MSS of 
the Shepherd catalogued by von Gebhardt (Patrum Afostolicorum Opera 
fasc. iii, 1877, pp. xiv-xix) a few give it among the Old Testament 
books, none among the New: Bodl. Hatton 22 between Tobit and 
1 Maccabees, Dresden A 47 between Psalms and Proverbs, Vienna 
lat. 1217 (theol. 51) between Wisdom and Isaiah. But it is still more 
germane to our purpose that the Muratorian Canon excludes the book 
in set terms from the corpus of the Prophetic and the corpus of the 
Apostolic books alike, ‘legi eum quidem oportet, se publicare vero in 
ecclesia populo neque inter profetas conpletum numero neque inter 
apostolos in finem temporum potest’. Clearly there is evidence of 
a tendency to find place for the Shepherd in the Canon, in whatever 
position it might be easiest to foist it, whether in the Old or in the New 
Testament. The controversy with Gnosticism tended to enhance the 
level of ‘apostolic’ authorship required for admission to the New 
Testament, and Hermas could not even be called, like Mark and Luke, 
Barnabas and Clement, the companion or disciple of Apostles. It 
might well seem easier for the moment to retain the book as part of 
the Prophetic Canon. 

But I must not close this note without calling attention to a serious 
difficulty affecting the combination which I have proposed. The 
Shepherd when complete ought, if I reckon rightly, to have occupied 
some four quaternions of the Codex Sinaiticus; but the evidence of 
displacement collected above points to a single gathering only. It is 
true that the portion of Hermas now actually surviving in & is less than 
a gathering—-six leaves, and large portions of the seventh—but we should 
not naturally suppose that the book was from the first incomplete. 


Two brief remarks on other matters suggested by the book may 
be added here. In the longer books, at least from fol. 21 onwards— 
that is to say in Mark, Luke, John, the Acts, the Apocalypse, and 
Hermas, the rule appears to be constant that the head-lines occur only 
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on alternate pairs of leaves, that is to say, on foll. 1a: 26 3a: 46 
54a: 6474: 84 of each sheet. I have noticed the same feature in 
some early Vulgate MSS, e. g. the Gospel fragments at St Gall ; I wish 
that Prof. Lake had been able to throw some light on the currency of 
this practice. 

The second remark is only the expression of my regret that Prof. Lake 
still speaks (p. xiv) as though ‘a certain Evagrius’ was only busied with 
the Euthalian apparatus at some later stage of its history than its original 
production. The preponderance of probability appears to me to be 
quite overwhelming that the illustrious Origenist Evagrius, whose 
literary work falls in the last quarter of the fourth century, was the 
original author of the so-called Euthalian edition. One would even 
like to speculate as to whether Evagrius, himself a calligrapher of no 
mean order, may not have had something to do with the production of 
Codex &. 


C. H. Turner. 


TERTULLIAN AND THE PLINY-TRAJAN 
CORRESPONDENCE 96). 


‘THE purpose of this note is to suggest an interpretation of a phrase in 
Tertullian’s reference (Afo/. 2) to Pliny’s famous letter to Trajan on the 
subject of the Bithynian Christians, by which the supposed discrepancy 
may be eliminated and the substance of the two accounts brought into 
complete agreement. The point would seem to be one of some importance 
for Roman law, for the text-tradition of the Pliny-Trajan correspondence, 
and also for definitive pronouncement on the authenticity of the Plinian 
letter. 

It may provoke a smile even to hint that this last question has not yet 
reached the haven of ves iudicatae. This particular heresy, however, 
has had the bad taste to survive a number of refutations. Lightfoot 
(Zgnatius i 54) and Boissier (Revue Archéologique, 1876, pp. 114 sqq-) 
have between them subjected the general arguments urged against the 
Plinian authorship to a searching and destructive analysis, while at a later 
date Mayor (C/ass. Rev. iv p. 210) strongly supported the same conclusion 
on stylistic grounds. How comes it then that many modern scholars, 
such as Reinach and De la Berge, like Aubé and Desjardins before 
them, have entrenched themselves on narrower grounds, maintaining that 
while the 96th letter is in its general tenor authentic, it cannot be 
regarded as a complete or exact copy of the original document ? 

The answer is not far to seek. The residual objection has still to be 
met that Tertullian (Afo/. 2), in giving the substance of Pliny’s letter, 
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apparently interpolates a detail of capital significance into the governor’s 
account of the measures taken against the Christians, a fact for which 
(on the traditional and hitherto unquestioned interpretation of the 
words) Pliny’s letter gives no warrant at all. A very real difficulty is 
here presented, and it can be resolved only by a close examination of 
the two passages in question. 

First, then, the Plinian letter. Here four classes of offenders are 
mentioned as brought before his judgement-seat on the charge of 
Christianity : 

(1) Those who persisted in their profession of faith after the third 
warning from the governor, and were then taken off to execution. 

(2) A second class of those who shewed similar amentia or obstinatio, 
but, as being Roman citizens, were despatched to take their trial at Rome 
(‘quia cives Romani erant, adnotavi in urbem remittendos’). 

Apparently, then, in the first part of the proceedings against the 
Christians, none of the accused wavered in his profession. But arising 
out of this stage further prosecutions are instituted, partly because the 
investigation of the first cases had led to the incrimination of others, and 
partly in consequence of the receipt of an anonymous letter of accusation. 
Hence we have 

(3) ‘ Qui negabant esse se christianos aut fuisse.’ These would appear 
to have been falsely accused and were discharged on complying with me 
formal tests for loyalty. 

(4) ‘Alii ab indice nominati esse se christianos dixerunt et mox 
negaverunt : fuisse quidem, sed desisse,’ &c. These also complied 
with the test. Pliny continues: ‘adfirmabant autem hanc fuisse 
summam vel culpae suae vel erroris, quod essent soliti stato die ante 
lucem convenire carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere secum invicem 
seque sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta ne 
latrocinia ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum 
appellati abnegarent,’ &c. 

This last class, then, is that of the recanters. Some such, obviously, 
there must have been —‘fuisse guidem sed desisse’ is only the light 
in which they deemed it expedient to exhibit their conduct after 
deciding to recant. If we suppose a Christian to be giving a summary 
account of the above classes, he might without substantial inaccuracy 
regard them as falling into two groups — conjitentes (and by con- 
sequence condemned, or liable to be condemned, to death) and 
negantes. Class (3) would not be germane to this classification, 
while (2) would be subsumed under (1). It is my object to shew 
as against the generally received opinion that both the above groups of 
confitentes (1 and 2) and negantes (4) are faithfully reproduced in 
Tertullian’s account. 
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The passage from his Afologeticum (c. 2) runs as follows :— 

Atquin invenimus inquisitionem quoque in nos prohibitam. Plinius 
enim Secundus cum provinciam regeret, damnatis quibusdam christianis, 
quibusdam gradu pulsis, ipsa tamen multitudine perturbatus, quid de 
cetero ageret, consuluit Traianum tunc imperatorem, allegans praeter 
obstinationem non sacrificandi, nihil aliud se de sacramentis eorum 
comperisse, quam coetus antelucanos ad canendum Christo ut deo et ad 
confoederandam disciplinam, homicidium, adulterium, fraudem, perfidiam 
et cetera scelera prohibentes. Tunc Traianus rescripsit hoc genus inqui- 
rendos quidem non esse, oblatos vero puniri oportere. 

The important phrase here for our purpose is guibusdam gradu 
pulsis, which has universally (so far as is known to me) been translated 
in the sense ‘ degraded from their rank’. But since Pliny nowhere 
mentions the infliction of this punishment on the Christians, a crop of 
desperate hypotheses has been raised in the endeavour to conciliate the 
two accounts. We note that one phrase has been added—ad confoederan- 
| dam disciplinam. This in no way affects the substance of Tertullian’s 
| 


account, but it will be shewn later that it is not without importance for 
the determination of the meaning of gradu pulsis. Another minor and 
quite negligible discrepancy occurs in most of the manuscript readings 
of the passage, and since this has been obtruded into the argument 
against Tertullian’s accuracy, it too must be mentioned in its place. 
We may conclude provisionally that with the exception of the seeming 
divergence in gradu pulsis, the passage in Tertullian is in all essentials 
a quite accurate summary of the Plinian account. 

The conventional explanation of gradu pudsis is that Tertullian is here 
quoting from memory and so naturally ascribes to the age of Trajan the 
judicial practice of his own time. This was originally suggested, I believe, 
by Le Blant (‘ Note sur les bases juridiques des poursuites dirigées contre 
les martyrs’, Académie des Inscriptions, 1865-1866), and in this explana- 
tion he has been followed by Lightfoot (Zgnatius i 58) and many others. 
But the Plinian letter was a document of the greatest moment to 
the early Church, and few Christians of cultivation (and least of all 
a jurist like Tertullian) would be likely to make so gratuitous an error in 
citing it. Such an explanation would perhaps have won less acceptance, 
had it not been offered at a time when Tertullian’s repute, as a student 
{ of law and of history, had suffered some undeserved discredit. 

That Tertullian was a jurist of competence is attested by Eusebius 

(H. £. ii 2), TeprvddAavis trois “Pwpaiwy vopous dvjp, and the 
intimate acquaintance with Roman legislation and judicial procedure 

which is everywhere apparent in his writings abundantly bears out 

this characterization. Harnack indeed sees no objection to believing 

that he is the jurist of that name whose writings are cited in the Digest. 


‘ 
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In the last decade the examination of Tertullian from the juridical point 
of view has given a fresh impulse to the study of the legal bases of the 
prosecutions directed against the early Christians, and it is from his 
armoury that writers like Allard and Callewaert have drawn most of 
their arguments for the existence of special anti-Christian legislation in 
the early Empire. It would be beside the point at issue to essay here 
any detailed vindication of Tertullian’s credit as an authority for the 
history of the relations of the early Church with the Roman Empire. It 
must suffice to say that here again his critics have set out with a bias 
against him. A ready instance is his presumed credulity in the matter 
of the alleged report of Pilate to Tiberius. In this case his critics have 
even aggravated the indictment against him by confounding the froces- 
verbal which he has in mind with the spurious fourth-century document 
known as Acta Pilati. (For this see Ramsay Zhe Church and the 
Roman Empire p. 221.) 

The orthodox theory has lately been revived in a more elaborate form 
by Prof. E. T. Merrill of Chicago in a learned and ingenious article 
‘Zur friiheren Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Briefwechsels Plinius und 
Traians’ (Wiener Studien, 1909, pp. 250 sqq.). He contends that the 
Pliny-Trajan correspondence was probably not added to the general 
collection in nine books until about the tenth century, and he essays 
to prove that no early writer exhibits any certain knowledge of the 
so-called Tenth book. For this latter point he seems to me to make out 
a good case in respect of Symmachus and Sidonius Apollinaris, though 
the difference of key and of subject-matter may quite well explain why 
the latter does not ‘play the sedulous ape’ to the Pliny of the official 
letters. He might also have added the striking case of Jerome, who 
(Interpret. Chron. Eus. Ann, 2121) almost verbally retails Tertullian’s 
abridgement of Letter 96 and not the letter itself, and this although he 
declares (Z. 125) that Pliny (‘lenitas Plinii’) had been one of his earliest 
models of style. The Eusebian account, too, is manifestly borrowed from 
Tertullian by way of an indifferent Greek translation. The same silence 
obtains, Prof. Merrill contends, among writers before Tertullian—Pliny’s 
famous letter is not mentioned by any of the apologists of the second 
century. (It may be remarked in passing that the argument from 
silence is here, as generally, a slender reed. We have exactly the 
converse with the next great imperial rescript— that of Hadrian to 
Minucius Fundanus. This document was known to Melito and Justin, 
yet its authority is nowhere invoked by Tertullian.) 

Prof. Merrill thus recognizes that the reference to Pliny in the second 
chapter of the Afo/ogeticum is the one bar to the acceptance of his theory 
of the text-tradition of the Pliny-Trajan Correspondence. Accordingly 
he seeks to convict Tertullian of two errors in his citation, and so to 
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prove that the apologist had never seen the actual letters but had 
recourse for them to some secondary authority. 

The first of these ‘errors ’ is the reading Christo et Deo, given by most 
of the MSS of the Apology, while Pliny (see above) writes Christo 
quast Deo. 

Prof. Merrill does well to place little weight on this discrepancy, for, as 
Lightfoot observes (of. cit. i 57, note), there can be no question that the 
correct reading is w¢. Oecehler indeed accepted e/, and protested against 
Scaliger’s emendation (followed by Havercamp) as ‘contra librorum 
optimorum et paene omnium fidem’. But the only passage which he 
adduces in support of the reading which he retains is De Spectac. 25 ‘eis 
aiavas ax’ aisvos alii omnino dicere nisi Deo et Christo’, and here the 
reversed order is surely decisive against a parallelism. 

The crux of the whole question, however, lies elsewhere. This 
first ‘error’ is meant to be merely a makeweight to the second— 
Tertullian’s supposed interpolation of gradu pu/sis. Here he attaches 
himself to the conventional assumption that this expression means 
‘degraded from their rank’ &c., and proceeds to furnish this ‘error’ 
with a psychological genesis in the following argument which I 
summarize (Wiener Studien p. 252). 

It is clear that Pliny speaks of the death-penalty as the only punish- 
ment which was used against unrepentant Christians. Now we may 
infer from his words ‘ multi omnis aetatis, omnis ordinis, utriusque sexus 
etiam vocantur in periculum’ that some decurions were included in this 
multitude. But by a rescript of Hadrian (Diéges¢ 48. 19. 15) decurions 
were exempted from the death-penalty save in cases of parricide. 
Tertullian then (or an earlier compiler on whom he may have drawn 
for Pliny’s account), having in mind the exemption which obtained in 
his own day and which he wrongly imagined to date back to Trajan, 
transferred it into Pliny’s letter, which he corrected in the supposed 
interests of strict historical accuracy. In this way, according to Prof. 
Merrill, ‘der scheinbar willkiirliche Zusatz’ of Tertullian finds an 
adequate solution. 

This explanation has a mechanical ring about it, Tertullian’s memory 
being conveniently elongated and contracted to accommodate the theory. 
But with such mechanical solutions we have often to content ourselves, 
in default of better. This particular theory, however, has the fatal 
demerit of creating more difficulties than it succeeds in solving. 

(1) Such ‘apices iuris’ would make no special appeal and would 
cause no serious disquietude to Tertullian’s readers ; for though he is 
nominally addressing himself to Roman provincial governors, he really 
conceives of the whole Roman world as his audience. Legal refinements 
of this fine-spun character would certainly be wasted on the ordinary man. 
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(2) Conceding for the moment that Tertullian conceived the difficulty 
in the terms in which this explanation states it, I cannot see why the 
decuriones should not be supposed to come under group (2) in my 
classification above, i.e. the cives Romani in urbem remittendi. Ex-magis- 
trates, at any rate, would possess the civifas, and soon after Trajan 
(from the time of Hadrian according to Mommsen and Hirschfeld) 
the privilege is extended to decuriones as well by the maius Latium, by 
which ‘et hi qui decuriones leguntur, et ei qui honorem aliquem aut 
magistratum gerunt, civitatem Romanam consecuntur’ (Gaius). It is 
permissible to infer, in my opinion, that this is an index of partial 
extension even before the date at which the privilege was granted 
to decurions as a corporation. 

(3) Prof. Merrill applies undue pressure to the text from the Digest to 
make it yield proof that the decurions enjoyed almost absolute exemption 
from the death-penalty. It is practically certain that to the exception 
there mentioned should be added the case of mazestas, an indictment to 
which the Christian was peculiarly exposed. All immunities of this 
nature were qualified by the formidable and overriding exception which 
Tacitus records in a different connexion of an earlier reign—‘ Si maiestatis 
quaestio eximeretur’. It can be abundantly shewn from the law-books 
that to be guilty of maiestas removed all distinction between ‘honestiores’ 
and ‘humiliores’ and at once depressed the offender to the status of 
a slave, e.g. ‘Cum de eo (sc. maiestatis crimine) quaeritur, nulla dignitas 
a tormentis excipitur’ (Paul. Senfent. v. 29. 2). Moreover, it is just 
during this period (the second half of the second century) that the 
death-penalty becomes the ordinary visitation of serious crimes of any 
kind, and that the magistrate receives or assumes more and more 
freedom to determine arbitrarily according to the particular case before 
him. 

(4) 1 will content myself with adding that this theory, like all others 
which suppose gradu pulsis to refer to loss of civic status, has to meet 
two general and antecedent objections—the first, that gradu pu/lsis, so 
interpreted, cannot afford a just antithesis to dammnatis ; the second, 
that it is very questionable whether any instances of degradation on 
account of Christianity can be cited before, at least, the middle of 
the third century. 

A review of these considerations makes it far from easy to assent to 
Prof. Merrill’s assumption that either Tertullian or his readers would 
have found a stumbling-block in the infliction of the death-penalty 
on decurions in the time of Trajan. The probabilities indeed would 
seem to lead us to exactly the opposite conclusion. 

But may not gradu pulsis mean ‘forced from their position ’, i. e. con- 
strained to recant? The expression is then the exact opposite of damuatis, 
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as ‘negantes’ would be of ‘confitentes’. It is a military metaphor 
of the type common in all early Christian literature since the time 
of St Paul. (‘ Lapsus’ in the sense of ‘recanter’ seems not to occur before 
Cyprian.) The saturation of the vocabulary of the early fathers with 
metaphor and analogy drawn from warfare and the gladiatorial games is 
too familiar to require much in the way of illustration. For the subject 
as a whole reference may be made to Harnack’s Militia Christi and 
various sections of his Expansion of Christianity ; while on this particular 
point we may note the interesting remarks in the latter work (Eng. Tr. 
ii 415) on the ‘strong military element in the vocabulary of the African 
Church’. Especially instructive in this regard is the very general accept- 
ance won by Zahn’s explanation of ‘ pagani ’—that it means ‘ civilians’ 
(‘outsiders ’ in a still more vital sense than that of the old interpretation) 
as opposed to the Christians who in virtue of their sacramentum are 
‘milites Christi’. 

Two passages of Tertullian may suffice to establish for gradu pellere 
the meaning which has been suggested above. 

De fuga 10 ‘Pulchrior est miles in pugna pilo transmissus quam 
in fuga salvus: cum duces (the elders of the church) fugiunt, quis 
de gregario numero sustinebit ad gradum in acie figendum suadere ?’ 

Apol. 27 ‘Provocati ad sacrificandum obstruimus gradum (= offer 
opposition) pro fide conscientiae nostrae.’ 

Such phrases with gradus are almost a mannerism with Tertullian— 
probably no other Latin writer uses the word so often in this metaphorical 
sense. We find de gradu pellere in adv. Marc iv 9 ‘dum te Marcion de 
gradu pellam’, and gradu cedere, excludere, expellere, gradum conferre, 
figere, and other varieties occur frequently in his writings. Most of these 
metaphors belong rather to the category of the gladiatorial games than 
to that of warfare, though these two classes hardly admit of being 
precisely distinguished. The above quotation from De fuga will at least 
shew that Hoppe (Syntax und Stil des Tertullian pp. 206 sqq.) has no 
warrant for assigning a// such phrases with gradus to the former class 
(that of the arena). 

It is not possible to omit a reference to the instructive variations 
between Tertullian and Pliny on the one hand and between Eusebius 
and Tertullian on the other. We notice that Tertullian has infused 
a decidedly military colouring into his abridgement of Pliny’s letter 
at two points. Not only are the recanters of Epistle 96 described in 
Tertullian by a natural variant or euphemism as gradu pulsis, but 
he has added ad confoederandam disciplinam, which is to be taken closely 
with sacramentis. This colouring, however, is entirely erased from the 
Eusebian account, or rather from the very inaccurate Greek translation 
which he had before him. By mistranslating gradu pulsis by ris dgias 
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éxBaddwv he contributed to perpetuate the mistake among later writers 
(we have, indeed, a further remove from the truth in the Armenian 
translation of the Chronicle, the translation of which published by the 
Mekhitarists of Venice in 1818 gives the rendering ‘condignam suis 
factis similiter retributionem recipit’). Nor is this all, for he has deleted 
the other military phrases in Tertullian, omitting sacvamentis, and mis- 
translating disciplinam by 

Finally, this general misinterpretation has been confirmed by the 
tendency to regard the passage in Tertullian as calm historical prose, 
composed in much the same key as a state paper, like Pliny’s letter. 
This is one of the many passages where divorce from the context (as in 
extracts) or a false assimilation of contexts (to which the device of 
parallel columns lends itself) precludes any exact appreciation of the 
method of expression used in them. These sentences of Tertullian are 
not simply historical. They are sandwiched between passages of fervent 
rhetoric, occurring as they do in the very exordium of the treatise, and 
being immediately followed by the famous rhetorical dilemma—‘O sen- 
tentiam necessitate confusam! Negat inquirendos ut innocentes, et 
mandat puniendos ut nocentes.’ Need we wonder, then, that Tertullian’s 
citation has itself tended to take some slight subjective and rhetorical 
colouring from its impassioned context ? 

I am under obligation to my friends and colleagues at Aberdeen— 
Professor A. Souter, Mr J. Fraser, and Mr W. M. Calder—for assistance 
and criticism in the preparation of this note. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that I hold them committed to its main contention. 


G. A. T. Davies. 


ST MATTHEW xxv 31-46 AS A HEBREW POEM. 


Ir is an interesting fact that if the parable of the Last Judgement 
is translated into Biblical Hebrew it falls immediately into a rhythmical 
form quite as regular and striking as the forms which are found i in the 
Old Testament prophetical and poetical books. 

I offer here such a translation, followed by a transliteration of the 
same, and an English rendering in which I have sought, while keeping 
as closely as possible to the familiar English wording, to reproduce as 
nearly as may be the rhythm of the Hebrew, with its system of so many 
beats to the line. 

It will be noticed that the first three and last two lines of the first 
strophe rhyme upon the suffix of the 3rd pers. sing. -0, ‘his’, whilst 
in lines 4, 6, and 7 we have rhyme produced by the plur. masc. 
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termination -i ; and rhyme is also apparent in lines 5-9 of the second 
strophe which end with the suffix of the 1st sing. -v7, ‘me’, and in the 
corresponding strophe in the second section of the parable. In the 
third strophe the same effect is reached through use of the suffix of 
the 2nd sing. masc. -Ad, ‘thee’. We may notice also, in the last 
strophe of section 1 and its corresponding strophe in section 2, that we 
have lines rhyming upon the termination of the 3rd and 2nd masc. 
plur. -hem, -Rem, -tem. 
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poe JON 
snxd onwy Wwe 
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onwy %> 
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kebé ben bikboddé 
wekél hammal’akim ‘immé 
weyas4b ‘al kissé kebodé 


wene’espi lepanaw kol ha‘ammim 


wehipridim ’i§ mé’ahiw 
kehaprid haro’é hakkebasim 
méha‘attidim 
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wehissib hakkebasim ‘al yemind 
weha‘attidim ‘al 


we’amér hammélek la’*sér ‘al yemind 
lekii beraké 
regi hammamlaka hannek6na lakém 
mimmosedét iébél 
ki hayiti watta’*kilini 
samé hayiti wattaskuni 
gér hayiti watte’assepini 
‘érém_wattalbisiini 
hdlé hayiti wattipkedini 
bét kéle hayiti ’él4y 


we'ani élaw hassaddikim lémér 
adondy 
matdy re’inika ra‘éb wannis‘adéka 
’6 simé wannaskéka 
mat4y re’inika gér wanne’ass*péka 
’6 ‘érém wannalbis¢ka 
mat4y re’inika hdlé wannipkedéka 
bet kéle wannabé 
hammélek we’amér 
’amén ’amérti 
aSér ‘Asitém le’4had 
’ahhay ’élle hass®'irim 
gam li ‘asitém 


’az yOmar gam la’sér ‘al semdld 
lek m@‘Al4y ha’#riirim 
’el && 
hannekona lassatan ilemal’akaw 
ki hayiti weld ha’@Kaltini 
simé hayiti weld hiskitini 
gér hayiti weld ’issaptini 
‘érém weld hilbastini 
hdlé Gbéet kéle weld pekadtini 


gam hém lémér 
’adonay 
mat4y re’Mika ra‘éb iisimé 
wegér we'érém wehdlé iibét kéle 
weld Sérétni 14k 
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we'naa “*léhém lémér 
’amén “amérti ““lékém 
16 ‘asiiém le’Shad 
’ahhay élle hass¢‘irim 
gam Ii 16 ‘asitém 


wehaleki élle lemiis4r ‘slam 
wehassaddikim Iehayyé ‘dlam 


When the Son of man shall come in His glory, 
And all the angels with Him, 
He shall sit on the throne of His glory. 
And all nations shall be gathered before Him, 
And He shall separate them one from another, 
As the shepherd doth separate the sheep 
from among the goats ; 
And He shall set the sheep on His right hand, 
But the goats on His left hand. 


Then the king shall say to those on His right hand, 


Come, ye blessed of My Father, 


Inherit the kingdom prepared for you 


From the foundation of the world. 
For hungry was I, and ye fed me; 
Thirsty was I, and ye relieved me ; 
A stranger was I, and ye housed me; 
Naked, and ye clothed me; 
Sick was I, and ye visited me; 
In prison was I, and ye came to me. 


Then shall the righteous make answer to Him, saying, 
Lord, 
When saw we Thee hungry, and sustained Thee, 


Or thirsty, and relieved Thee? 


When saw we Thee a stranger, and housed Thee, 


Or naked, and clothed Thee? 


When saw we Thee sick, and visited Thee, 


Or in prison, and came to Thee? 


Then the king shall answer and say unto them, 
That which ye did unto one 
of these least of My brethren, 
To Me too ye did it. 
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Then He shall say to those also on His left hand, 
Depart from Me, ye accursed, 
Into fire everlasting, 
Prepared for the Devil and his angels. 
For hungry was I, and ye fed Me not; 
Thirsty was I, and ye relieved Me not ; 
A stranger was I, and ye housed Me not ; 
Naked, and ye clothed Me not; 
Sick and in prison, and ye visited Me not. 


Then they too shall make answer, saying, 
Lord, 
When saw we Thee either hungry or thirsty 
Or stranger or naked or sick or in prison, 
And did not minister to Thee? 


And He shall make answer to them, saying, 
That which ye did not to one 
of these least of My brethren, 
To Me too ye did it not. 


And these shall depart to chastisement everlasting, 
But the righteous to life everlasting. 


It is important to remark (for the sake of those who are unacquainted 
with Hebrew) that I have not in the slightest degree exercised a tour de 
force in order to produce this rhythmical and rhyming effect in my 
translation. I have simply translated the Greek as it stands, as literally 
as possible and in the same order of words. Other scholars might 
conceivably have selected a different word in translation here and 
there ; but apart from this possibility the parable could scarcely have 
been translated otherwise. I append a few notes on the translation in 
cases in which it is possible that questions might be raised. 

32. Grd tov épipwv might be instead of In 
this case we most probably get one stress merely, méha‘izzim, and the 
whole sentence forms a four-beat stichos :— 


‘As the shepherd divideth the sheep from the goats.’ 

WU. 35, 36. éretvaoa... ... may possibly repre- 
sent This, however, would only make the difference 
of giving two-beat stichoi in place of three-beat, e. g. 

ki va'dbti watta’*kiluni 
as in the case of the line yupvds, cai wepueBaderé pe, ‘rom wattalbisuni, 
Ee2 
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v. 35. In the case of the rendering watt’ ass*puni, ‘and ye took me 
in’, it may perhaps be doubted whether Aadddy*7a, ‘into the house’, 
can be dispensed with, since this occurs in Judges xix 15, 18, the only 
precise parallel. Cf., however, the use of the Kal form in Ps. xxvii 10, 
‘For my father and my mother have forsaken me, but Yahwe shad/ 
gather me’, i.e. ‘take me in’, or, more generally, ‘take care of me’. In 
the present passage Pesh. has wj6hei5e simply, and the rendering of 
Pal. Syr. is similar.’ 

WU. 37-39. wannis'adéhka, wannaskéka, wann’ ass*ptka, wannalbistha, 
wannipk’aéka supply the object of the verbs, ‘thee’, which is understood 
in the Greek xai €Opépapev, xrh. This rendering is adopted because 
omission of the object appears somewhat unnatural in Hebrew. Such 
an omission, however, is within the range of possibility ; and we might 
render wannis'éd, wannatké, wann® asstp, wannalbis, wannipkod. The 
rhythm would in no way be affected thereby, the only difference being 
the loss of the rhyming terminations to the lines produced by the suffix 
of the 2nd masc. sing. -2a. 

v. 39. I have ventured to emend the text by the insertion of 
wannipkdéha, xai éreoxépapev ; after wore ce cidopev (cf. v. 36). 
This improves the movement and rhythm of the poem, and may be 
claimed as legitimate, the case being different from that of v. 44, where 
all forms of service are summed up under diyxovjoapev. A similar 
change should perhaps be made in v. 43. It may, however, be 
intentional that, whereas we have xai érecxépaoGé pe ... wai édOere 
mpos pe in v. 36, the one phrase is chosen in v. 39, and the other 
in v. 43- 

v. 40. I render dcov éroujoare «rd. by "WR, and 
suppose that the original meaning of the Hebrew, ‘That which, &c.’, 
has been misunderstood in the Greek. It would be possible to under- 
stand WS as meaning é¢’ daov. 


The question which immediately suggests itself is whether it is 
antecedently probable that our Lord should have used Hebrew in 
speaking the parable. Since we know that He commonly employed 
Aramaic, and since this was the language in which we naturally assume 
that the populace would most readily understand Him, we are bound 
to ask whether the facts which I have noticed with regard to the 
Hebrew rendering of the parable are not sufficiently explained by the 
supposition that it was originally spoken in Aramaic; since Aramaic 
and Hebrew are in many respects closely akin. In order to test this 


1 Cf. the extract at the end of the note. 
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possibility so far as I am able I have rendered vv. 31-36 into Aramaic 
of the style of the Targums. This rendering is added at the close of 
the note, and I have followed it by the Palestinian Syriac version of the 
same verses.' My Aramaic translation was made before I had seen the 
Palestinian Syriac version. As a result, it appears that the rhythmical 
structure is largely obliterated ; and, moreover, so far as I am aware, 
there is no evidence for the existence of any form of rhythmical 
composition in the Aramaic of about this period, the strictly quantitative 
systems of Syriac metre, the invention of which is ascribed to Bardesanes, 
being much later in date. 

But is it really unlikely that our Lord should have composed and 
uttered the parable in Hebrew of the Old Testament model? Judging 
from His close study of the Old Testament scriptures, and from the 
recorded fact of His reading the portion of scripture in the synagogue 
at Nazareth, we cannot doubt that, as Man, He possessed an intimate 
knowledge of Hebrew. Our increasing acquaintance with the Jewish 
literature of this period has revealed the fact that works were pro- 
duced in the Hebrew language up to a date considerably subsequent 
to the commencement of the Christian era. . Evidence for this fact is 
found in writings of an Apocalyptic character. Dr Charles has made out 
a strong case for an original Hebrew text of the Assumption of Moses, 
which he dates civca a.D. 7 to 30, and of the Apocalypse of Baruch, circa 
A.D. 80 to 120. -Similarly, Dr Wellhausen has argued for the Hebrew 
origin of 4 Ezra (.Skizzen vi pp. 234-239, 1899), and the case for this 
work has most recently been ably worked out by Mr Box (Zhe Ezra 
Apocalypse, 1912), who dates the work a. D. 80-130. The same view 
has been maintained by Dr Gunkel, Dr Charles, and other scholars. 
Dr Charles informs me that his study of the New Testament 
Apocalypse convinces him that it presents problems which can only be 
solved by the supposition of an underlying Hebrew original in certain 
parts. 

These instances are surely sufficient to establish the fact that during 
the first century A.D. there existed writers of Apocalyptic literature whe 
were accustomed to employ the Hebrew language as their medium 
of thought and expression. And the existence of such writers implies, 
of course, a wide circle of readers for whom such a medium formed a 
natural and appropriate currency, and who may have expected, even 
if they did not demand, that such teaching with regard to the Last 
Things should be thus presented. 

It has frequently been remarked that our Lord’s parable of the Last 
Judgement contains evidence of His acquaintance with the Apocalyptic 


1 As edited by Lagarde, Bibliothecae Syriacae. 
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phraseology of earlier times'; and it is surely fitting that a parable 
which must be classed among the most solemn and impressive of all 
His utterances should be cast in the sacred language. 


There is a further point upon which it is perhaps worth while to add 
a few words. To some minds the idea that the parable is a Joetical 
composition may come with something of a shock, as opposed to the 
ordinary conception of our Lord’s method of teaching. Certainly the 
view which is here advocated, if correct, brings to light a new medium 
by which He chose to convey the truths which He had to teach ; since 
it is obvious that, if He employed this method once, He probably 
employed it upon other occasions also. But such a method of teaching 
by poetry, while it implies art, does not imply artificiality, or lessen the 
spontaneity of the teacher. We know now that the same method was 
constantly employed by the Hebrew prophets, whose most burning 
words are cast in this mould. The very teaching by parable of necessity 
involves art and premeditation ; and upon any view of the parable with 
which we are dealing, the regular recurrence of its carefully balanced 
phrases exhibits a feeling for art in composition which may legitimately 
form subject for reverent study. 


An Aramaic rendering of vv. 31-36. 


92) 


dy 


1 We may, for example, compare v. 31 with Enoch xlv 3, ‘ Mine Elect One shall 
sit on the throne of glory’; lv 4, Ixii 3, ‘He sits on the throne of His glory’; 
Ixii 5, ‘When they see that Son of Man sitting on the throne of His glory’; and 
similarly lxi 8, lxii 2, 3. With v. 41 compare Enoch liv 1-4, where ‘iron chains 
of immeasureable weight’ are said to be ‘ prepared for the hosts of Azdzél so that 
they may take them and cast them into the abyss of complete condemnation’, 
which is described as ‘a deep valley with burning fire’. The phraseology of vv. 35 ff 
recalls Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, Joseph i 5, 6 :— 


‘I was sold into slavery, and the Lord of all made me free: 

I was taken into captivity, and His strong hand succoured me. 
I was beset with hunger, and the Lord Himself nourished me. 
I was alone, and God comforted me: 

I was sick, and the Lord visited me : 

I was in prison, and my God shewed favour unto me; 

In bonds, and He released me.’ 


* Possibly we should render DWN 3, as in the Targum of Ezekiel. 
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The same in the Palestinian Syriac Version. 
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od Mao 35 
hoo, 
hice 
toh. balol/ 
glad Meco 


C. F. Burney. 


SOME INDIAN PARALLELS TO HEBREW CULT. 


DurinG a residence of five years in India thewriter, like other observers, 
could not but be often reminded of the Old Testament. Some of the 
things that seemed to illustrate the story of the external cult of the religion 
of Israel are set down in the following pages. They are intended rather 
to ask than to answer questions, but, as it is much easier to describe 
apparent parallels from a definite point of view, the view of the evolution 
of Hebrew cult here tentatively taken may be briefly indicated. 

It supposes that the developement of image-worship in Israel proceeded 
for a long time by the same stages as in most other races, but that at a cer- 
tain point, under the leadership of the Prophets, the Southern as distinct 
from the Northern Kingdom refused the normal evolution. Man’s earliest 
known worship took place at spots where some natural object—tree, 
spring, stone—marked the haunt and guaranteed the presence of a living 
and moving god ; the sacred stone and tree gradually took artificial 
form (though not at first that of images) ; as ‘civilization’ advanced 
there proceeded side by side an evolution of the ritual ixs¢rumenta and 
of the architectural environment of a shrine ; frequently ‘idols’—i. e. 
carved copies of plants, animals, or men—were first used not as objects 
of worship but to ornament the exfourage of a sacred place ; ultimately 
the tree and the stone became images proper, and so ‘ idolatry’, in the 
strict sense of the worship of images, was not the first but a late stage in 
the developement of early cults. Israel practised the cult of natural 
objects, admitted the evolution of the stone both into the pillar 
(mazzebah) and the altar, and allowed the use even of carved figures 
in the environment of a shrine, but in the South it ultimately refused to 
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accept the image as an object of worship. Probably, the evolution 
named having proceeded further among the Canaanites than among the 
Hebrews, the latter adopted some of their neighbours’ more ‘advanced’ 
practices, but against idolatry proper the better part of Israel was from 
the first protestant. In particular it seems likely that in Canaan the 
wooden ‘’Ashérah’, being of more manageable material than the stone 
‘ Baal’, became an image much earlier, and that the refusal at least of 
this idol form of ‘’Ashérah’ was always a distinctive trait of the Hebrew 
cult. This statement is very brief but will perhaps serve to shew the 
point of view from which the following questions are raised. 

The most modern of the great religions of India is that of the Sikh. 
It was of course originally an attempt to combine Moslem rejection 
of idols (and of caste) with Hinduism. Its great shrine at Amritsar 
now, however, suggests at first sight to an ‘ignorant outsider’ only one 
more Hindu temple. It has accepted sculpture within certain limits— 
the walls of the shrine are decorated with flowers and trees. Another 
of its sacred temples, that at Tarn Taran—which, however, I have 
not seen'—has paintings even of human forms on its outside 
walls. Murray’s Handbook calls these Sikh decorations ‘gods and 
goddesses’! Solomon’s use of sculpture in the Temple at once suggests 
itself. Further, at Amritsar the devotees are not indeed worshipping an 
image but they are certainly worshipping something. This is the 
‘Granth’ or sacred book. It lies on a cushion covered with a cloth, 
a fan waves over it, a constant stream of offerings of flowers and coin 
pours into a sheet spread on the floor before it, the low chant of its 
verses hums through the room, pilgrims bow down to it. At night it is 
taken across a bridge to another temple—‘to sleep ’, say the ignorant. 
Here in an ark are the ims¢rumenta of Sikh initiation, and Guru Govind’s 
sword. Sikhism after three centuries has in some ways approximated to 
the Hinduism about it and in some ways protests against it still. There 
are competent observers who hold that it is degenerating into one more 
Hindu sect. Mutatis mutandis, it suggests how possible it is that 
Gideon’s Ephod—though at first it were only a means of approach to 
Jahveh and though it were no image at all—might become an object of 
worship ; how at Nob Goliath’s sword might be kept behind an Ephod that 
was no idol; and how Solomon’s Temple might in many things approxi- 
mate to those of the Canaanites and yet retain at its centre only an ark 
that contained some simple media for the consultation of Jahveh. 

The next youngest of great Indian religions is Islam. It is un- 
necessary to say that it rejects images. By the Koran it ought also 
to refuse to build tombs, still more to sanctify them, but the Muham- 
medan world has everywhere erected splendid shrines over the tombs of 


1 He has visited all other places in India that are named in this article. 
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its saints and everywhere goes on pilgrimage to them. Among the 
most piquant of historical inconsistencies was the request of Aurungzebe, 
the fanatic of Islam, concerning his own burial. His was to be no ‘ Taj 
Mahal’, such as marked his fathers’ graves, but a bare plot of earth under 
a bush, according to the Koran, yet near a saint’s grave. So at Rauza 
the tourist is shewn the Emperor’s simple resting-place under the shadow 
of the splendid mausoleum of the Muhammedan saint, Sayyad Hazrat 
Burhanudin, the apostle of the Deccan! Further, there is a great 
Muhammedan feast peculiar to India, the Muharram. Its central 
feature is a procession of ‘Tabuts’. These are wood -and-tinsel 
erections, carried usually on many men’s shoulders, supposed to 
represent the ‘omds of Muhammad’s grandsons, Hassan and Hussain! 
Around them thousands of people chant, shout, and dance. One thinks 
of David’s procession behind the Ark and sees that that too may have 
held no image. Another holy object, carried by a single man, is a repre- 
sentation of an outstretched hand. It is supposed to symbolize Five, 
the sacred number of Islam. The writer has seen dozens of raucous 
men lie face downwards on the road that the bearer of one of these 
might tread upon them! A Hindu could not do more for a god, yet 
this is of course not the ‘ worship’ of an ‘ idol’ ; only it shews how closely 
the developements of a religion may approximate to idolatry under the 
influence of new surroundings. Moreover, many of the Hindu lower 
classes join in the merriment of the Muharram procession. One wonders 
how far one of these distinguishes the act from the idolatry of his own 
faith. If then, in contradiction to the Koran, the greatest of Indian 
Muhammedan festivals centres in the cult of tombs, it seems possible that 
at such a distant shrine as Dan the Israelite cult might admit an image 
under the influence of the ancient Canaanite associations of the spot, 
even though the holy book of its few learned men forbade the act. 
A closer parallel still could be found. At Bandara, close to Bombay, 
a Roman Church contains an image of the Virgin popularly supposed to 
possess miraculous powers. The writer has seen at its annual feast an 
endless procession, not only of Goanese Catholics but of Hindus, pass 
before the statue each with an offering either of coin or of a waxen 
image. Ifa woman have a sick arm she buys and brings a waxen arm, 
if a wounded foot a waxen foot, if a poorly child a waxen baby. The 
Hindus say that the statue was of old time a god in one of their own 
temples! It would not be reasonable, however, to judge Christianity 
by the practices of such distant spots. A friend in the Mysore told 
me that in a part of that province Hindus find it easy to join in 
worship at a Roman shrine since they have a goddess whose name is 
all but the same as ‘Maria’. It is certain that both Canaanite and 
Hebrew called their God ‘the Baal’. That at such a place as Dan they 


[ 
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frequented a common shrine, that its cult should combine features 
from both their uses, and that each race should have its own stories of 
the origin of the shrine, is perhaps to be expected rather than denied. 
Further, the universal cult of tombs in Islam in contradiction of the 
Koran shews that it would be possible that the Hebrews should accept 
the use of sculpture in their buildings even though their ancient Code 
forbade the making of ‘ graven images’. Islam itself admits the image 
of the tree in the decoration of mosques, and Akbar—in many ways an 
Indian Solomon—introduced animal forms in the ornament of some of 
his palaces. The religion of an invader may borrow from that of his 
conquered foe without at all losing its own identity. 

Again, Modern Hinduism dates from the period of the Christian 
Middle Ages and its distinctive mark is the cult by some of Vishnu 
and by some of Siva as supreme god. The history of the evolution of 
the Vaishnava and Saiva worship from the older forms of the religion is 
obscure, but in both cults idolatry proper has long been rife. Indeed 
even in Vedic times images ‘appear to have been occasionally employed’ 
though not ‘ actually worshipped ’.' Yet the two great sects differ in their 
use of images. The worship of Vishnu, in all his various forms, is 
everywhere principally through idols; that of Siva, while it admits 
idols, is everywhere principally through a round stone called the 
‘linga’. ‘There are said, for instance, to be more of these than people 
in Benares, while their number for all India is reckoned at thirty 
millions. Nor is the worship of Siva ever complete without a ‘linga’ 
though it is commonly practised without an image,* and in the common 
worship, even when images occur, they are distinctly secondary to the 
‘linga’. For instance, at Nasik I visited a shrine of this god, 
reputed ancient, in which the small central arcanum was, as usual, 
a room built to shelter not an image but the ‘linga’; on its roof, how- 
ever, sat carved images of ascetics, and a particularly fine stone cobra 
hung in the midst of the courtyard wall. To such a cobra devotees 
would readily do obeisance without reckoning it the god of the shrine. 
So that it would seem that the presence of the Nehushtan serpent in the 
Hebrews’ Temple in Hezekiah’s day need not imply that their worship 
had been on the whole idolatrous. Nor should the surmise be omitted 
—though it is only a surmise—that the Saiva worship represents an 
ancient cult that did not at first use images at all but has adopted 
them from its environment. At any rate it is probable that the ‘linga’ 
is a more ancient oéBacpa than they. It may be mentioned too 


1 Monier Williams Brahmanism and Hinduism p. 11. 

2 Ibid. p. 78. 

* ©All the requisites for the worship of Siva are a stone linga, bilva leaves, and 
water’ (ibid. p. 69). 
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that this may be of almost any size,—small enough to carry in the 
pocket or too heavy for a man to lift. Some of these stones could 
easily, like Rachel's ‘teraphim’, be hidden beneath a woman’s dress, 
while others, like Michal’s, would serve well enough to suggest a human 
figure if covered with bed-clothes. So little does the description of her 
deceit of Saul’s messengers really require a carven image! So again, the 
ancient ‘household gods’ of orthodox Brahman families in a land that 
now teems with images are still five different kinds of pebbles and 
a plant." 

The most common image, however, in a Saiva shrine is that of the 
bull Nandi. This is taken to represent the generative power of nature ; 
it is always represented as crouching before the ‘linga’ in obeisance ; 
it is therefore never the chief oéBacya in a shrine and the separate 
worship of it is unknown. Yet it has become in Hinduism a secondary 
god and is regularly worshipped in the ‘linga’ shrines. In many Saiva 
temples it is the principal object of sculpture,—the ‘ linga’ being of too 
fixed and simple a form to admit of artistic skill—and it may be either 
of tiny or of gigantic size. There are temples the glory of which is not their 
‘linga’—its uniformity excluding splendour—but their great Nandi. 
Moreover, a Hindu would certainly say that it represents Siva, so much 
so that, for instance at the Golden Temple in Benares, living bulls are 
themselves o¢Bdopara and wander through the courts eating the pilgrims’ 
offerings of flowers! It would seem then not impossible that the ancient 
Hebrew story that Aaron sought to add a golden Calf to the cult of an 
imageless God should contain a truth, that Solomon might have intro- 
duced the bull into the sculptured environment of the Ark, and that in 
the North under Jeroboam it should become itself a god. It seems 
possible also that in the Northern shrines of Israel the Calf may have 
been the most splendid but not the central or oldest c¢Bacpa. Even at 
Dan Micah’s image may have been a Calf—there is no hint in the Bible 
of its Auman form—that waited upon an ancient sacred stone. 

It would of course be easy to find many Hindu parallels to the 
more usual view that Northern Israel worshipped a Calf simp/iciter as 
a representation or form of Jahveh. But some of the Hindu instances 
of the cult of animal idols, and perhaps all, have a rather significant 
history. Before the Aryans invaded India it was inhabited chiefly by 
races conveniently called Dravidian, and these still form the great 
majority of the population of South India. They had of course their 
own religion and it included the worship of certain animals. One of 
these was the monkey. In the story of the Ramayana the monkey- 
people of South India aid Rama in his attack on Lanka (Ceylon), and 


1 Ibid. p. 392. 
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in particular the monkey-hero Hanuman does doughty deeds for him. 
To-day Hanuman is one of the most popular gods in India. He has 
his own temples and cult, though in more or less loose relation to 
Vaishnavism. It is usually held therefore that his worship has three 
historical stages,—first, that he was a Dravidian god; next, that when 
what is now called ‘ Hinduism’ overspread India it absorbed him into 
its pantheon, giving him a secondary place in the cult of Rama; last, 
that his separate popular worship was and is tolerated and even encour- 
aged so long as its devotees admit Brahman supremacy and accept the 
Vaishnava tales. Religiously nowadays there is of course no such 
thing as ‘ Dravidianism’; all are Hindus. It seems therefore not 
impossible that, if the Canaanites worshipped a Bull-god before the 
Hebrew irruption, this kind of image might at some places be admitted 
into the sculpture of Jahvistic shrines—as Hanuman commonly into 
Vaishnava—and that at others the mingled Canaanite-Israelite popula- 
tion might worship it separately as a form of Jahveh. 

A step further back in Indian history than the two great modern 
Hindu sects lies Buddhism. The story of its founder and earliest days 
does not much concern the present subject. The earliest antiquarian 
remains in India, however, are Buddhist and date from about the days 
of Asoka, ‘the Buddhist Constantine’ (ca. 250 B.c.), onwards. By this 
time Buddhism had ceased to be a mere philosophy and had fully 
become a formal religion. At the centre of its shrines—whether these 
were in caves or on hill-tops—was a ‘Tope’. This was a rounded cone; 
in shape like the ‘linga’, and like it varying in size. The largest Topes, 
however, far surpass the largest ‘lingas’, for the latter always consist of 
a single stone while the former are piles of earth and masonry cased in 
stone-work. The Great Tope at Sanchi, for instance, is more than 
a hundred yards round and almost twenty high. Topes were at first 
reliquaries and small, and the most famous of them were always rever- 
enced as covering a relic of some great teacher, but in the end the 
Tope itself became a sacred object. In the earliest cases it carried 
no carving at all; later, sculpture gained a subsidiary place in it, but 
to the eye its general shape was still a cone. Yet it was the central 
o¢Bacya in all early Buddhist shrines. Round it the processions moved, 
to fence it from vulgar ground the famous Buddhist Rails were built, its 

top was honoured with the shade of an umbrella as though it were a living 
thing!? This again illustrates how elaborate a ritual may develope 
about a c¢Bacpa other than an image. Sculpture, however, soon began 


1 This still survives in the Cave at Karli, near Poona. This and the Sanchi 
Topes, for instance, are much better illustrations of the Buddhist cult than most of 
the remains at Buddh Gaya, since the shrine there, though far more ancient, has 
been frequently ‘ restored’ and so altered. 
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to claim a place in the shrine, but at first only in a subsidiary way. 
The image of the Buddha of course became universal, and this parti- 
cular image early began to compete with the Tope for the central place. 
Both at Sanchi and Karli, for instance, a seated Buddha has been set 
before the Tope. It is doubtful, however, whether or when this became 
an actual idol, and in any case it belongs to Buddhism on the side in 
which it contrasts with Hebraism—as a faith that has deified a man. 
Apart from this, at Karli within the Cave sculpture is all but con- 
fined to the pillars, while the most elaborate is found in the porch. 
Here too a great sentinel ‘lion-pillar’, whose twin has fallen, recalls 
Jachin and Boaz. On the Sanchi hill the Tope was once covered with 
plaster that may have been moulded in patterns such as adorn the 
Sarnath Tope, but even so such ornaments could never have become 
the ‘idol’ of Sanchi, and no contrast could be more complete than that 
between their restraint and the wild abandon of the famous carvings 
that adorn the Torans, or Entrance Gates, of its surrounding Rail. 
That is to say, the most wonderful of ancient Buddhist sculptures are 
but the ornaments of the latest additions to the fence that isolated the 
Tope. It may be doubted whether there is any idolatrous cult in the 
world in which images were not servants first and masters afterwards, 
but Indian Buddhism at any rate shews how an idolatrous environment 
may gradually subdue a new and imageless cult. At Karli, it may also 
be noted, the Hinduism that preceded Buddhism in India has now 
annexed the shrine. A little Saiva temple has displaced the second 
‘lion-pillar’ at the door, the Buddha’s image has been baptized with 
the name of a Hindu god, and the Tope is worshipped as a giant 
‘linga’! Indeed, Hindus have made many Buddhist ruins in India 
into sacred spots of their own.’ 

The most significant point, however, about the famous Sanchi 
sculptures remains. ‘Phe disappearance of Buddhism from India was 
probably due to its own degradation as much as to Hindu opposition. 
Its degradation seems often to have been unto impurity. The sculptures 
named portray all kinds of scenes, sacred and secular, though the 
sacred predominate. The writer did not notice a single nude figure of 
a man, and the secular females are all clothed, but there are multitudes 
of sacred women all naked to the last detail. Almost all, too, stand or 
sit under a sculptured sacred tree. It is the ‘kedeshah’ in stone! 
Nor only so in Buddhism. There are both Vaishnava and Saiva sects 
that sanctify immorality. Whence has this come? Not from the 
Buddha of course, nor from Vedic Hinduism. It almost certainly 
crept into both from the earlier ‘ Dravidian’ religion of India, and it is 


1 e.g. at Buddh Gaya, Sarnath, Karli, Sanchi, Ellora. Even the great Jaganath 
Temple at Puri was probably originally a Buddhist shrine. 
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in the great temples of South or ‘ Dravidian’ India that the ‘kedeshah’ 
chiefly survives to-day. 

Here is a case where the impure worship of earlier ‘inhabitants of 
the land’ has corrupted two greater and nobler faiths. The 
Dravidian cult disappeared as a distinct religion, but, so to speak, it 
disappeared info them. In defeat it conquered. It is certain that in 
name the Canaanite cult disappeared in Palestine, but did not the 
Canaanites when incorporated in Israel seek to worship Jahveh under 
their old forms? As one climbs the hill at Sanchi and gazes at its 
sculptures the text inevitably leaps to the mind, ‘ Upon every high hill 
and under every green tree thou didst bow thyself, playing the harlot.’ 
Was there not literal ground for the Hebrew use of the phrase ‘to go 
a whoring’ as a synonym for apostasy from Jahveh? 

In this connexion two other notes may be added. The impure 
worship of the Saiva sects does not connect, as would seem natural, 
with the ‘linga’, but with the stories of the female counterpart of Siva. 
These are told in the Tantras, the latest of Hindu scriptures, and almost 
certainly illustrate the compromise that Brahmanism made with the 
earlier ‘ Dravidianism’. In other words, immorality became a part of 
religion in India when sex became prominent in the concept of God. 
Now, the Old Testament records require that the Canaanites worshipped 
both the Baal and the ’Ashérah, but, while there are hints that the first 
term was used also in Israel, the second is in the Bible always a term of 
peculiar abhorrence and always describes an alien thing. It is at least 
possible that what distinguished a Hebrew from a Canaanite shrine was 
the absence of the ’Ashérah, at any rate in its later goddess-form, and 
that, when the Prophets opposed its inclusion in the cult of Jahveh, 
they were fighting the battle of morals as well as of religion. 

But how should it come to pass at all that an impure act should be 
reckoned the final rite in worship? The answer may be suggested in 
a quotation from Prof. T. M. Lindsay,'—‘ All paganism is at bottom 
a worship of nature in some form or other, and in all pagan religions 
the deepest and most awe-inspiring attribute of nature was its power of 
reproduction. .. . Two energies or agents, one an active and generative, 
the other a feminine, passive or susceptible one, were everywhere 
thought to combine for creative purpose. ... In each and every form 
of polytheism we find the slime-track of the deification of sex.’ 
Whether or not nature-worship is the original form of religion, it cannot 
be denied that all polytheisms have passed through the stage named, 
and that when polytheists of an early type began to ask the question, 
‘What was the origin of the world?’ they found an answer in the 
sexual concept of god. ‘Two of the five proper subjects of the Tantras 


1 Article ‘Christianity’, Encyclopaedia Britannica, gth edition. 
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were the Creation and the Destruction of the world. Now, it is well known 
that when peoples at this stage of thought give their accounts of the 
two great problems of Life and Death, they often associate three things 
in their religious cult,—the Woman, the Tree, the Serpent. All three 
are in other respects weak before man, but the first two seem to have 
the secret of Life, the last of Death. For instance, as already seen, 
the Rail at Sanchi illustrates for Buddhism the cult of the Woman and 
the Tree, more recent but still ancient remains in Java and Siam that 
of the Serpent. But more striking still is the group of tutelary deities 
outside multitudes of villages in South India. Here two Trees grow 
that were ‘married’ when the village was founded, so it is said, to 
secure its prosperity. Beneath their shadow are sculptured stones 
which bear images in various forms of the Serpent and the Woman— 
the most common being perhaps the single Serpent, the interlaced or 
two-headed Serpent, and a composite figure with a Woman’s bust but 
a Serpent’s tail. All this illustrates the inclusion of ‘ Dravidian’ or pre- 
Aryan elements in Hinduism,—that is, of the form of ethnic religion 
prevalent in India. And it all, of course, also suggests the combination 
of the Woman, the Serpent, and the Tree in the Garden of Eden. 
Perhaps the most ancient of Indian remains are the fragments of 
Asoka’s Rail at Buddh Gaya ; one of the best preserved of its carvings 
pictures a man helping a woman to climb a tree that she may pluck its 
fruit! And a question may be ventured about the story of Eden. It 
belongs to a document dated at the epoch when Hebrew and 
Canaanite were uniting in a single race. May it not be a case of the 
Hebrew adoption of a current myth with characteristic Hebrew 
differences? First, it did not call the progenitors of mankind divine 
but human ; second, it said of the story that justified the impure rites 
of Canaan—‘ This is not the fount of religion but of sin.’ So it 
would accord with the uniform Old Testament protest against the 
Ashérah and the Kedéshah, and illustrate already the distinction of 
the Hebrew race—its union of morality with religion. It need not be 
argued here that only among a people that had long refused to accept 
gods that were sexual could a true and pure doctrine of the Divine 
Fatherhood arise. 


C. Ryper Situ. 
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THE MONTE CASSINO PSALTER.! 


Dom AMELLI is indeed to be congratulated upon his interesting 
discovery, which is nothing less than a hitherto unknown revision of 
the Latin Psalter from Hexaplaric sources. It is a surprising ‘find’. 
Cod. 557 of the ancient library at Monte Cassino is a twelfth-century 
Vulgate Bible written almost certainly at Monte Cassino itself by 
a monk named Ferro, who also wrote Cod. 264 in the same library. 
There are dozens of such codices in all the principal libraries of 
Western Europe, and a cursory inspection would hardly suggest that 
Cass. 557 contained anything of outstanding value. On examination, 
however, the Psalter is found to be given four times over: no. 1 is 
Jerome’s new version from the Hebrew, no. 2 is the ordinary ‘ Gallican’ 
text, no. 4 is the ‘Roman’. No. 3, occupying pp. 217-238, is the 
version edited by Amelli. 

A text like this, embedded in a mediaeval Latin Vulgate, has first 
of all to prove its claim to be derived from ancient sources. I shall 
therefore give a few examples where the evidence happens to be 
particularly clear? 

(1) Renderings derived from Aquila. 
Ps. liv 4 
inutilia Cass = dévudedéo A’. 
dvopiav LXX @ (iniquitatem, -tes, Latt), doéBevav 
Ps. Ixiv 2 aban > 
Tibi tacita laus Cass = [coi aiveoio] A’. 
coi mpéra tpvor LXX (Ze decet hymnus, -num, Latt). Note, that 
Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter has 770i silens aus, so that Cass is not 
derived from Jerome. 


Ps, Ixv 7 
separantes se Cass = dquordpevor A’. 
mapamixpaivovres LXX (gui exacerbant, qui exasperant, qui in iram 
prouocant, Latt). 


1 Cotrecranea Bistica Latina, cura ef studio Monachorum S. Benedicti, vol. i. 
Liber Psalmorum . . . nunc primum ex Casinensi Cod. 557, curante D, Amprosio M. 
Amecut, O.S.B., in lucem profertur (F. Pustet, Rome, 1912). 

? The numeration of the Psalms here given is that of the Greek, as in Field’s 
Hexapla, Field’s Greek reconstructions of the Syro-Hexaplaric evidence are given 
in square brackets, 

VOL, XIV. Ff 


q 
fl 
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drebeio = qui incredulé sunt Jerome. 
éxxdivovrer @. 
Ps. exxxvi 6 ‘nnow wen dy 
Super caput gaudii mei Cass = xehadiy eihpooivys pov A 
LXX » @ E all have év dpyq..., the Latins have 7m principio. 
This is all that is reported from Aquila in this verse by our 
Hexaplaric authorities, but as the words in Cass which immedi- 
ately precede are nisi non preordinauero cum hierusalem, it is* 
evident that Aquila is the source of this clause also. In this 
single Psalm there are actually five instances of Aquila’s ojv=nx, 
cum sion (v. 1), cantemus cum cantico (v. 4), cum hierusalem (v. 6), 
cum diem (v. 7), cum paruulis tuis (v. 9). 
Ps. cxxxviii 20 JW 
Aemuli tui Cass =dvrifnAoi aov A’. 
modes cov LXX (@' Vid), ciuttates (suas) Latttell 
oi évavrion cov = aduersarit tut Jerome. 
(2) Renderings derived from Symmachus. 
Ps. xxvi 11 
Reuela michi Cass = por 
vopobérnodv pe LXX Latt 
pe A’ 
Jerome has ostende mihi. 
Ps. Ixvii 28> 
ante pugnantes Cass = [xpopayotvres abrav] >’. 
Hyepover LXX Latt 
in purpura sua Jerome. 
(Note, that in 28° Cass has dreuior obtinens eos = A’ .) 
Ps. cxli 8 
coronabuntur iusti Cass = (and Jerome). 
tropévover dixavo. LXX, 5. A’. 
(3) Renderings derived from Theodotion. 
Ps, xxiv 14 1D 
Arcanum Cass = pvorypwv @ E’, secretum Jerome 
xparaiwpa LXX Latt 
Gzroppytov A’ 
Ps, xliii 13 
et non erat incrementum in commutatione eorum Cass = kai ovx jv 
év 76 daddypare (leg. aitrav) @. 
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Kai év ddaddypacw abrav LXX Latt (e¢ non fuit 
multitudo) 
Ps, Ixiii 7 wx 
sensus uiri Cass = dvdpio @. 
dvOpwrog LXX Latt 
éyxatov A’ 
éyxdrwv [abrod] Jerome. 
Ps. Ixxiii 8 
comburemus Cass = éyrvpicwpev @ (sic ap. Hieron). 
kataravowpev LXX Latt 
évérpynoav A’ 
éveripurav 
Ps, Ixxv 5 ANN “ND 
Timendus es tu Cass = ef 
guriles od LXX Latt (iluminans tu) 
ov A’ Jerome 
émipavia ef 
(Note that Cass retains the LXX ‘eternal mountains’ for #7» “717 
at the end of the clause, where ©’ has épéwv xapmipwv.) 


Ps. cxviii 118 ow mdp 


Nullificasti omnes errantes Cass = éfovdévwoac mavw- 
pévova E’, 
rove LXX Latt (spreuisti . . .) 


T. A’ Jerome 
7. pepBopevove >’. 

The above series of examples are surely enough to shew that the 
compiler of the Monte Cassino Psalter made use of Aquila, Symmachus 
and Theodotion in turn, and that his work is quite independent of 
Jerome’s ‘Hebrew’ version of the Psalms. A couple of peculiar 
renderings of another kind now claim attention. It frequently happens 
that the rendering of Cass, while differing from that of the Latin Psalters, 
yet implies no difference in the underlying Greek. The first explana- 
tion that presents itself is that we have here an untouched reading of 
an ‘Old Latin’ Psalter, perhaps of an African text, as Amelli seems 
to suggest. But as a matter of fact, these readings do not agree to 
any marked extent with Cyprian’s or Tertullian’s quotations; indeed 
the cast of language strikes me as distinctly unbiblical, e.g. egregius 


1 At the end of Field’s Note to Ps. lxxiii 8 ‘=’ is a slip for ‘S’, i.e. Sexta. 
Jerome’s words are Sexta xaraxavowpev, id est comburamus, quod et LXX iuxta 
Hexaplorum ueritatem transtulisse perspicuum est. 


Ff2 
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for xpdrurroa (xv 6, xxii 6), and amaricare for exacerbare (civ 28). We 
must therefore refer them to the compiler rather than to the Old Latin 
base which he was revising. This is clearly the case in the following : 

Ps. xxxi 4 (‘my moisture is like the drought in summer’) 

conuersasti in miseria in punctione spinarum Cass 

éotpadny cic radaurwpiav év TO dxavOav LXX 

conuersus sum in aerumna |mea| dum configitur spina Latt (some 
Latin texts omit mea, others have confringitur, configeretur, 
infigitur, infixa est, but all have aerumna and the construction 
with dum) 

Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, Quinta, and Sexta are all extant 
and all differ entirely from LXX, interpreting yp ‘summer’ or 
‘harvest’. Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter is wersatus sum in miseria 
mea cum exardesceret messis. 

Other instances are Ps. Ixxvi 5 anteuenerunt custodiam oculi mei, and 
Ps. cxviii 100 inuestigaui (= é&eLirnca LXX), where the other Latins 
have intedlext. In Ps. Ixxiii 15», Ixxix 16>, clauses absent from the 
true Old Latin have been added in Cass, though of course it would 
be possible in these cases to put down the addition to the use of 
Theodotion. 

But in any case the example from Ps. xxxi 4 shews that the Greek 
Bible itself was occasionally used by the compiler of the Monte Cassino 
text as well as Aquila and his companions. The discoveries of the 
last twenty years let us see that this was not quite so difficult a work 
as it might once have seemed, for fragments of two copies of Origen’s 
Hexapla Psalter have come to light, one among the Genizah Fragments 
at Cambridge,’ the other in a palimpsest at Milan.? In both these 
MSS the texts were arranged in six narrow parallel columns, as in the 
original Hexapla itself: any one with a knowledge of Greek, with such 
a codex before him, could make an eclectic revision of a Latin Psalter 
with the utmost ease, and the result would be just such a mixture as 
that of the Monte Cassino Psalter. As a specimen of the actual texts 
before the eyes of such a reviser I give the actual words of the Milan 
Palimpsest (O. 39 sup. ff. 68. 75, 74. 69) for Psalm xlv 2-4: in the 
original the texts are arranged in five narrow columns, making a synoptic 
comparison still more easy. 


(a2) Hesrew Text GREEK LETTERS! 

Aavov | pave ovol | ep | veyoa: pod | ad-xev | 
Awrvipa | Baapip | apo | obBapur | apy | BAcB | | * wrepor (sic)* | 
| | | | Bynovabw | aed 

1 C. Taylor Hebrew-Greek Cairo Genizah Palimpsests, Camb. 1900. 


2 Ceriani (and G, Mercati) in Rendiconti del r. Ist. Lomb, di sc. e lett., Serie ii, 
vol. xxix, 1896. 5 Read ceepov. 
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(4) Aquita: 

[6 Oo ipiv] Kai xpdéror ev Ortperw evpéOy[o] 
év xapdia Oaracciv * dxddoovew 
avrov ev TH vTepnhavia abrod * 

(c) Symmacuus: 

oddpa * dui ob év (sic) Kal 
Spy év xapdia Garacciv * Kai Oorovpévuw tov tdaTwv 
Kal dpéwy év évdogar pe 


(a) | 


opddpa * da totro ob ev tH Kai 
dpyn év xapdia * Kal érapdxOnoav 
érapdxOnoay ra dpy év TH adrod 
(e) THEODOTION :* 
ebpovoac 
dua od ev tH tapdcoerOa Ti Kai 
perariderOa 


Spy ev 7H abrod de abrav 
érapaxOnoav xparadérnre 

(/) Monte Cassino PSALTER : 


? Deus noster nobis refugium et uirtus adiutor in angustiis quae 
inuenerunt nos. * Propterea non* timebimus in turbatione terrae et 
commotione montium in cordibus maris. * Sonabunt et turbabuntur 
aquae eorum moueantur montes in soliditate eius [B/ank, for ‘Selah’ | 

(g) GALLICAN PSALTER : 


* Deus noster refugium et uirtus; adiutor in tribulationibus quae 
inuenerunt nos nimis. * Propterea non timebimus dum turbabitur 
terra, et transferentur montes in cor maris. ‘ Sonuerunt et turbatae 
sunt aquae eorum ; conturbati sunt montes in fortitudine eius. 


I have quoted this passage in full, because it is the only one in the 
whole Psalter where the continuous parallel texts of Aquila, Symmachus 


1 For dopa, see Field on Ps. xxxviii 12: Mercati here gives de(i). 

2 I give Theodotion in full, according to the MS. It is usually the fate of 
Theodotion’s Psalm-text to be passed over in silence, or with the phrase dpoiwo tore 
O’, a phrase which may not be always quite trustworthy. The principle on which 
the alternative readings are given in the MS is not clear. 

5 ea non is written twice over. 
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and Theodotion are all extant for three verses together. It may be 
fortuitous, but the feature that emerges most strongly is the pre- 
ponderating influence of Theodotion upon the Monte Cassino text. 
Unfortunately the readings of Theodotion are very imperfectly repre- 
sented in our Hexaplar authorities, but with the example of Ps. xlv 2-4 
before us we may well infer that many of the unique readings of the 
Monte Cassino text, many of them blundering renderings of the Hebrew 
which Eusebius and Jerome might well think not worth mention, are 
directly taken from Theodotion. 

In Ps. xlv 2—4 the future tenses in v. 4, also moueantur for cewOy- 
govra, come from @’. In v. 3 in... commotione montium is a rendering 
of év 7G... cadreverOar Spy (@'): cp. sine commotione Ps. xcv 10. To 
these must be added the places where Cass alters the Latin in cases 
where ©’ and LXX agree, i.e. in angustiis' = év Odipect, in . . . -atione 
= & 76 w. inf., soliditas = xparavoryo (as in Ps. lxxix 16 guem solidasti 
tibimetipso). Naturally the revision of a Latin Psalter from a MS of the 
Hexapla would include cases where the reviser would prefer a fresh 
Latin rendering of the LXX itself: a clear example has been given 
above from Ps. xxxi 4. But here, and in most other similar cases, it is 
likely that the reviser was following the Greek as given in Theodotion’s 
column. 

It remains now to point out that the use of a MS of the Hexapla, 
such as the Milan fragment is, explains the most curious feature of Cass, 
viz. the presence of some Hebrew words embedded in the Latin text 
and of some renderings which appear to be taken direct from the 
Hebrew. It should be clearly stated at the outset that the evidence 
which demonstrates a use of the Hebrew text also demonstrates the 
extreme incompetence of the compiler, whoever he may have been. 
When in Ps. lxxxvi 4» we find ipsi facti sunt nomen for hi fuerunt illic, 
where the LXX has obro éyevvOyoav éxei, it is evident that there has 
been a confusion between shém ‘a name’ and sham ‘there’. In this 
instance it is possible that Theodotion may have been the original 
blunderer, for his rendering of this verse is not extant.? But in 
Ps. xxxi 5» this explanation will not hold. Here LXX, Aquila and 
Theodotion have xai od .. ., Symmachus iva ot . . ., the Hebrew being 
nnsi. But Cass has e¢ nunc, i.e. mnyi. Obviously our compiler saw 
oyadea in the column of the Hexapla containing the Hebrew text in 
Greek letters and ventured on an original translation. It suggests that 


1 Angustia for @dAjiio is a favourite word in the Monte Cassino text : it is rare in 
the Latin Bible, where it is used for orevoxwpia. 

2 How little regularity existed in the use of a and ¢ in transliterations may be 
seen from Isa. xlvii 2, where for 9{9¥ Aquila has ceypaéx, but Theodotion 


[_] 
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he did not know even the letters of the Hebrew Alphabet. Further 
it is noteworthy that the lists of ‘readings derived from the Hebrew 
text’, which Amelli has collected in his Appendix viii (pp. 138-141), 
do not contain a single instance of confusion between 3 and 5?: this 
is inconceiveable if the compiler were working from a Hebrew MS. 
I therefore suggest that he only used the Greek transliteration found in 
MSS of the Hexapla. 

Some of these schoolboy attempts at Hebrew are very odd. For 
instance, in Ps. xxi 6 and lv 4 ‘Px, i.e. ‘unto thee ’, is rendered ‘thy 
Deity’. From the latter verse it appears that our compiler got this queer 
blunder neither from Aquila, nor from Symmachus, nor from Theodotion, 
so that it must have been his own rendering of HAAIX.’ Possibly also 
it was he, rather than Theodotion, who is responsible for rendering 
PAAB (i.e. 399) by famem (i.e. 399) in Ixxxvi 4. In any case it was 
doubtless the same person who emended the traditional spatiosum of 
ciii 25 into auidum manibus (i.e. for Naturally all gutturals 
are interchangeable when they are not represented at all in writing ! 

To sum up, the Monte Cassino Psalter contains an eclectic text 
which seems to have been produced by emending an ordinary fourth- 
century Latin Psalter by readings taken indiscriminately from Aquila, 
Symmachus and Theodotion, together with a few new renderings of 
the Greek LXX and a few renderings taken from the Hebrew. This 
can best be explained by the use of a single MS of the Hexapla itself, 
a MS such as the fragments now at Milan and at Cambridge once 
formed part of. The chief value of the new text, therefore, is as an 
addition to our Hexaplar authorities: where the Monte Cassino text 
differs from the Latin Psalters in diction, we may be reasonably certain 
that we have before us a direct translation into Latin of the text of 
Aquila, or of Symmachus, or of Theodotion, or (in a few cases) of the 
LXX, the Hebrew or the ‘Quinta’. It is unfortunate that the parentage 
of the readings should so often remain indeterminate; it might be 
worth while to furnish the Psalter with a full Commentary and see what 
can be done to identify the passages one by one. 

In any case we lie under a debt of gratitude to Dom Amelli for the 
admirable manner in which he has set this new text before scholars. 
He has given us the text as it stands in the MS, and accompanied it 
with a dozen Appendices in which the various peculiarities of the text 


1 See Amelli, p. vii, for the proof that the barbarously executed Hebrew 
Alphabet at the end of the MS came from another source than the body of the book. 

2 Ps, Ixxxiii 11 @ generatione only attests “7D in place of the ordinary magis 
quam habitare which corresponds to “3D: either of these words might be trans- 
literated MIAAOYP or MIMAWP. 

* For this transliteration, combine Isaiah ix 6 with Micah vi 8 ©’. 
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are collected together and illustrated. Appendix vi (Amdrosii testi- 
monia) and Appendix vii (//ieronymi testimonia) are especially interesting, 
Amelli himself (Introd. pp. xxviii-xxxi) is inclined to claim Rufinus as 
the compiler, but so far as I have noticed Rufinus’s own quotations 
from the Psalter have no points of contact with the Monte Cassino 
text. One difficulty, however, which Amelli brings forward (p. xxxii), 
does not, I confess, weigh much with me. Jerome said to Rufinus 
Et me trilinguem bilinguis ipse ridebis? There is surely no difficulty 
here! I cannot think that any Hebrew scholar would concede the 
honourable title of /ri/inguis to the unknown compiler of the Monte 
Cassino Psalter. 
F, C. Burkitt. 


IQANNHE OR IQANNA?—A NOTE ON PAPIAS 
ap. EUSEB. H. £. iii 39. 


ConjJECTURAL emendation is excusable only when exegesis fails 
to remove all reasonable difficulty and when any previous conjectures 
have failed to win assent. These conditions hold in our fragment. 
The problems still remain: Why, if Papias desires to distinguish the 
Johns, does he expressly describe them in the same terms? Why, 
if he desires to refer again to the John already mentioned, does he not 
say so? Or why do we leap from Andrew and Peter to two apostles of 
the second four, postponing John to Philip, Thomas, and James? And 
who is this James? Papias seems to speak of an aftermath period of 
reminiscence and retrospect, ill fitting the turbulent years during which 
James the son of Zebedee still survived. Then why couple John with the 
wrong James, without a word of comment? For whether this be James 
the son of Alphaeus or James of Jerusalem the pairing (and Papias 
certainly is grouping his list in pairs) is very harsh, when we realize how 
stereotyped ‘James and John’, meaning the brothers, had become. 
Some inkling of a corrupted text is given (as Zahn notices) by the 
isolation of the final ri. I suggest that we should read (omitting +7) 

a natural and proper pair (Lk xxiv 10) to whom enquirers after 
authentic records would always resort. 

The inclusive masculines give no difficulty (cf. Pistis Sophia p. 231, 
Schwartze-Petermann, Latin version p.146 ‘ Maria Magdalene et Iohannes 
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mapOévos erunt praestantissimi inter meos pabyras omnes’; and see Acts 
vit, 2, 7 al.). mperPBvirepo in its non-technical sense is as applicable to 
women as to men.' The insertion of women in the list is capable 
of explanation. Papias was collecting authentic Adyou trav mpeoBurépwv 
with his eye on current Gnostic prolixities (rots ra woAda Aéyovow). We 
may suppose that Gnosticism had already selected its dramatis personae. 
In later Gnostic writings the women are prominent. In the /istis 
Sophia their persistent interruptions are reproved (see also Afostolic 
Church Order § 26) by the Apostles, among whom Philip, Thomas, 
and Matthew are an inner triad (Lat. vers. Schwartze-Petermann 
pp- 47, 48, ‘ Tres testes sunt P. et T. et M.’).? Papias writes, ‘ I vouch for 
the truth of my Adyo.. They come from the very sources—Andrew, Peter, 
Philip, Thomas, Mary the (mother) of James, Joanna, Matthew—to which 
my opponents attribute ¢he/r prolixities. I investigated all I could 
collect from these sources, as well as the more recent statements of 
Aristion and John ’. 

It need not be pointed out how swift and easy corruption of the text 
would be in unskilled hands; and lame explanations, such as that 
of Eusebius, would become imperative. 

E. ILirr Rosson. 


THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF THE ODES OF 
SOLOMON. 


(i) StupENnTs of the Odes of Solomon should be grateful to Dom 
Connolly for calling attention in your last issue (p. 315) to an expression 
that appears to him to supply ‘almost conclusive evidence that our 
present Syriac text is a translation from Greek’. In the other ‘several 
cases’ in which, he says, ‘the Syriac seems obviously to be turning 
Greek expressions’, the evidence appears to me futile (as I have 
endeavoured to shew)*; but there is no futility in his observations 


1 Perhaps even in the technical sense also, as BaotAcis (in later Greek, at least) 
includes king and queen. 

2 Joanna does not occur in Pistis Sophia itself, but I strongly suspect her presence, 
p. 202, Lat. vers. p. 129, in place of John. The apology and hesitation of the 
speaker, as if speaking for the first time, are alien to John, but especially natural 
in a woman and after the recent rebuke by St Peter. The context would be altered 
to fit the error once committed. 


* See my Light on the Gospel from an Ancient Poet pp. 189-190, 223-224. 
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on Ode xli 16, which he renders ‘The Christ in truth is one: and He 
was known from before the constitution of the world’. 1 condense his 
argument as follows. 

‘From [before] the constitution of the world’ is the Peshitta rendering 
of dad (or mpd) xataBodjs xéopov in seven out of ten cases in the New 
Testament. But syr. vet. avoids the italicized word, which is compara- 
tively rare outside the Peshitta New Testament. Syriac has other 
words, corresponding to the Hebrew ones, to express ‘ foundation’. 
Moreover, Hebrew and Old Testament Syriac regularly speak of the 
foundation of the earth, or habitable world (which is not the word used 
here’). Hence in Hebrew, and in Syriac translations of Hebrew, ‘we 
never find “‘constitution of the world”’, the phrase used here. ‘How 
then’, asks Dom Connolly, ‘does it come into the Odes? Obviously 
as a Syriac translation of xpd xaraBodjjs xoopou by one who was familiar 
with the usual Peshitta version of this phrase’. 

In reply to this, in the first place Iam not sure whether the coinci- 
dence of a single phrase in some writer (date unknown) and in the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, should be accepted as proving 
‘obviously’ that he was ‘familiar with the usual English version’. 
Nevertheless the argument seems to me strong. If it cannot be 
answered, and if two or three more such instances could be alleged, 
the conclusion might become irresistible. But at present it seems to 
me that judgement should be suspended for the following reasons 
bearing on this particular passage. 

(1) The word used by the Peshitta is a literal rendering of xaraBodAy, 
‘laying down’ or ‘casting down’. The Greek has very various meanings 
in various contexts, and has led Origen and Chrysostom into strange 
interpretations. Neither the Greek nor the Syriac means exactly 
‘constitution’. Jerome (on Eph. i 4) says rightly ‘ Non id ipsum autem 
xataBody quod constitutio sonat’, where see context. Origen took 
xataBody, in the phrase ‘foundation of the world’, as meaning ‘casting 
down’, and the Syriac has a kindred meaning in Heb. xi rr VHh.? 

(2) Of the two Scriptural passages that describe in poetic detail the 
Creation of the World, one, in Job, expressly mentions God as ‘ casting 
down* the corner-stone’ just before He ‘shut up the sea with doors’. 
The other, in Proverbs, mentioning ‘the sea’ first (Prov. viii 29 ‘when 
he gave to the sea its bound .. . when he marked out the foundations 


1 The word used here is ‘ world’ in the sense of time, as ‘the world to come’, 
‘the ancient world’, &c. 

2 See Payne Smith Thesaurus Syriacus col. 3928. 

8 Job xxxviii 6 R.V. ‘/aid’, but Heb. ‘ shot’ or ‘ threw’, and so Targ. and Syr. 
Comp. Joma 546 ‘The Holy One, blessed be He, threw a stone into the sea, and on 
this was the world founded (Job xxxviii 6)’. 
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of the earth’) justifies us in supposing that the meaning in Job may be 
illustrated by the Horatian ‘caementa demittit redemptor’. There is 
a great deal in Midrash in support of this view. 

(3) Are there not other passages in the Odes which are akin, and 
perhaps allusive, to Job? And may not the poet be here thinking, not 
of ‘the earth’, or of ‘the habitable world’, but of the world of souls, 
the world to come, and of the ‘foundation’ of this, as being from the 
first ‘sent down’ from above, to be realized at the last in the New 
Jerusalem, the city that hath the foundations, ‘coming down out of 
heaven from God’ (Rev. xxi 2)? 

I trust this passage of the Odes may be discussed by others whose 
knowledge of Syriac is more adequate than mine to the discussion. 

(ii) Dom Connolly adds: ‘In Ode xxx 6 there is another phrase 
which, I think, is hardly of Semitic origin, viz. “and until it was se¢ 
[4t. given] in the midst, they did not know it”. ‘This is surely és 76 
pécov in medio ponere.’ 

But (1) is it fair to substitute a common Greek phrase, like «is 7d 
péoov rHéva, for an uncommon or non-existent one, like év 7O péow 
dd6va.—of which I find no instance in Stephen’s Thesaurus under 
péoos—and then to say ‘this is surely’ from Greek? This Syriac 
phrase for ‘in the middle’ is used by the Syriac translator (as also by 
Onkelos) in Numb. xxxv 5 corresponding to a Hebrew ‘in the middle’. 
(2) ‘Give’, for ‘set’ or ‘appoint’, is also a frequent Hebraism. May 
we not then justly say ‘This is surely iz medio dare—and points to 
a Hebrew original’? 

Epwin A. 


‘THE NUMBER OF THE BEAST.’ 


Some readers of the JouRNAL, who have not time or opportunity to 
ransack the pages of foreign periodicals, may be glad to have their 
attention drawn to particular articles of interest or importance. 

_ The December number of the Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft pp. 293-305, contains an article by Dr G. A. van den 
Bergh on ‘The Gnosis combated in the Apocalypse’, in which he 
makes an unusually interesting suggestion for the solution of Apoc. 
xiii 18. de 4 copia éoriv may mean ‘Here is wisdom necessary’, 
expressing much the same thought as 6 éxwv Wydwatw tov 
Tov Onpiov. But it may have quite a different meaning. The dpibpds 
dvOparou (cf. wérpov xxi 17) means ‘ordinary human reckoning’, 
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and in no way suggests that the ‘ number of the Beast’ conceals a man’s 
name. 666 is, in Pythagorean language, an dpiOuds tpiywvos. Philo 
treats of the number ro as being the sum of the numbers 1+2+3+4 
(Sexas 82 Kal rerpas “ was” ev dpiOpois elvar A€éyerat, Sexds darore- 
Aéopat, rerpas Se év Suvdpe) ; so that, from this point of view, 10 = 4. 
And the Valentinian Marcus (af. Iren. I xv 2) speaks of the first rerpds 
as the source of the Sexds, and 10 = I, the initial letter of “Iyaois. 
Similarly Philo says that the Tabernacle had 55 visible pillars, because 
55 is the sum of the numbers from 1 to to (i.e. 55 = 10), and 10 
represents the highest completeness. The school of Marcus also 
obtained the number 12 by adding 2 + 4 + 6, and 30 by 2+4+6+4+8+10; 
and 30 also by 1+2+3+4+5+7+8, omitting the érionpos = 6). 
A graffito from Pompeii (A.D. 79) speaks of a lady named Harmonia: 
‘the number of her beautiful name is 45’; but Harmonia suggests the 
Muses, and 45 = 1+2+3...+9. 

Dr van den Bergh thinks that*the close connexion of Gnostic thought 
with this Pythagorean treatment of numbers explains the ‘number of 
the Beast’. 666=1+2+3...+36. But 36 is also an dpiOpis 
tpiywvos: 36 = 1+2+3...+8. That is to say 666=36=8. The 
beast is the ‘Ogdoas’, who in the Gnostic system is Yopéa; and in 
Hebrew, 8 is represented by n, the initial letter of 230; and the 
prototype of the Beast (= Ogdoas = Xo¢ia) is the heavenly mother- 
goddess of Western Asia (see Bousset Hauptprobleme der Gnosis pp. 26, 
58 ff). When, therefore, the seer writes dd¢ 7 copia éoriv, he cryptically 
supplies the very solution of the riddle. 

Dr van den Bergh sketches several lines of thought in the Apocalypse 
which result from this, or are in keeping with it ; but enough has been 
said to indicate the nature of his argument. 

A. H. MeNEILE. 
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REVIEWS 


CHURCH HISTORY. 


Tue three works of Fr Fedele Savio, Fede e Scienza: La Questione 
di Papa Liberio (¥. Pustel, Roma, 1907), Muovi Studi sulla ques- 
tione di Papa Liberio (1909), and Punti controverst nella questione 
del Papa Liberio (1911), written at different times, say all that is to 
be said for one side in the argument about Liberius. The author 
has a thorough knowledge of the whole literature, and the case for 
the defence will probably never be put better than by an advocate 
so fully equipped with learning and enthusiasm. But the evidence 
against him is very strong, and a case which depends upon some 
rejection of documents and much special pleading fails to convince its 
readers. (A short review by G. Ficker in ZAG. Bd. xxxiii p. 481 may 
be referred to.) But the three works are useful and considerable 
contributions to the question. 

The fertility of German scholars in bringing forth new manuals of 
Church history would surprise us if we did not know their superior 
organization of study, and their long-continued study of bibliography. 
In these respects they have much to teach us in England. And when 
we turn to the admirable work of Moeller, which is so well brought 
up to date by the best scholars, and to Funk’s Manual of Church 
History (translated by Cappadelta, Kegan Paul, 1910—a work which 
gives an excellent though, of course, summary history of thought as 
distinct from mere narrative), our shame is even deeper than before. 
But to the new Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte fiir Studierende, edited 
by G. Kriiger in combination with G. Ficker, H. Hermelink, and 
E. Preuschen, one is inclined to give the palm. We are concerned here 
only with the first part (Das Altertum, bearbeitet von Dr E. Preuschen 
und Dr G., Kriiger, Tiibingen, Mohr, 1911), which in some 290 closely 
printed pages comes down to the beginning of the eighth century. 
This choice of date is a great advantage. Any one who has had to teach 
early and later Church history upon the same principles but, owing to 
the tyranny of examinations, in separate courses, will at once appreciate 
this advantage. It is hard enough in any case to impress upon 
beginners the continuity of history, and when they are taught to make 
325 or 451 or 461 an abrupt barrier, they have a ready excuse for their 
‘invincible ignorance’. It is therefore refreshing to have a history 
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which begins with ‘Hellenismus’ and ‘Judentum’ and ends (sinee 
parts and divisions are a necessity for books) with the ‘frankische 
Reichskirche’ and the missions to and by the Anglo-Saxons, although 
Boniface falls, of course, outside the limits of this volume. 

There never was a day when the old was not passing into the new, 
or the new growing out of the old. The study of Christian history in 
England has suffered greatly because our writers have worked with 
much diligence at the early period up to 381 a.p.: then with some 
slackening of interest and a growing poverty of detail they have possibly 
gone on to 461 A.D.: after that they have left a gap, and have been 
content to start more modern history somewhere about r1ooo A.D. 
A division of labour on quite wrong principles has often been attempted 
by which fullness of knowledge has been mostly aimed at in the earlier 
period, and accuracy of method in the later. Owing to this, when 
a living continuous knowledge of Church history was wanted, those 
seeking it have had to be sent to Gibbon and Hodgkin. ‘Things are 
now improving a little it may be, and the innovation in the choice of 
limits for this new text-book ought to help on the improvement. 

But the work has other merits which make it indispensable. The 
references to literature are peculiarly full, and on any disputed point 
the writers are arranged in schools or according to views: hence 
we have not mere bibliographical lists, but a really excellent biblio- 
graphical guide. Thus, for instance, we have sections, all with full 
lists of works, on ‘the Problem of the Life of Jesus’ (§ 4°), ‘the Stoa’ 
(§ 2°), ‘the philosophic Propaganda’ (§ 2'°), ‘the Church constitution’ 
(§ 8, with sub-section 9 on the Monarchic Episcopate), and so on. It is 
at once a narrative history in its inner and outward relations, and 
a history of doctrine ; in each case the work compares favourably with 
earlier books which have made a speciality of only one of them. Then 
after the foundations have been well laid we come (§§ 39-40) to 
Christianity outside the Empire; Mesopotamia, Persia and Armenia, 
the Germans and the Celts. The second part of the work has sections 
on Byzantium and its Church, on the dogmatic disputes, on the 
separated Churches, on Italy and its separation from Byzantium, one 
(very full and useful) on Church life during the period, Church and 
State among the Arian Germans, and lastly the two sections, mentioned 
before, on the Frankish Church, and the Churches in the British 
Isles. The completeness of view is not less to be praised than the 
excellence of workmanship in the details. The later volumes— 
on the Middle Ages, on the Reformation and the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, and on Modern Times—have already appeared and, if not so 
distinguished as this volume, are marked by many merits, including 
fullness. 
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The fourth volume of the Histoire littéraire de 1 Afrique chrétienne 
depuis les origines jusqu’a Vinvasion arabe by Prof. P. Monceaux 
(Leroux, Paris, 1912) is on Donatism, and supersedes by its complete- 
ness all previous works on the subject. It has a very full chronological 
list of documents in an Appendix of 23 pages; the first chapter of 
some 190 pages is on the origin and history of the schism (which 
remained from beginning to end a schism rather than anything else). 
Chapter ii (of 127 pages) deals with the documents, chapter iii (of 
116 pages) with the Acts of the Councils for and against the Donatists, 
and chapter iv (of 50 pages) with the Donatist Epigraphy. All the 
chapters are thorough and full of information, but the fourth chapter 
is peculiarly new and striking, and also abreast of recent discovery : 
its account of Donatist memorials, discriminated by their use of the 
party battle-cry of ‘Deo Laudes’ (more dreaded, said St Augustine, 
than the trumpet of war) from those of the Christians with their ‘ Deo 
Gratias’, is most interesting. As we read it the whole schism lives 
before our very eyes, and we can understand its effect upon African 
life. And there also lives before us that sad story of the persecution 
into which Augustine was dragged against his better judgement. The 
whole volume deals adequately with a significant chapter in the varied 
story of the African Church. African Christianity had its time of rich 
promise and fierce enthusiasm : Tertullian did not stand alone. The 
Donatist schism is not to be explained as due simply to the aberration of 
some and the mismanagement of others: we miss a great deal by the 
difficulty many find in getting behind the massive figure of Augustine. 
For a full explanation of the schism, with its unhappy results in a 
weakened Africa ready to perish, we have to go to the daily life and the 
inner history of African Christianity, and in this volume we have that 
whole story told with a singular completeness. 

Dr Raoul Heurtevent’s Durand de Troarn et les origines de l’ hérésie 
bérengarienne (Beauchesne, Paris, 1912) is one of those local and special 
studies which are so useful. The introduction gives a short sketch of 
the religious Renaissance of the eleventh century (which is beginning 
now to receive its proper share of study on the theological and the legal 
sides alike) : it brings out specially the share of the Dukes of Normandy 
in encouraging it (the political bearings of the Berengarian dispute have 
long been understood), and of the diocesan schools, rivals of the monastic 
schools. The first part gives the history of Durand of Troarn, a monk, 
trained first at the monastery of St Catharine (originally of the Holy 
Trinity) at Rouen, and then at Fécamp. At the first place he came 
under the influence of the German Isembert, its abbot, and a well-known 
teacher, celebrated as a musician (of his work in this way we have an 
interesting account); he also took a part in the struggle of Lanfranc and 
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Bec against Berengar of Tours. In these earlier years (1050-1058) of the 
strife Durand wrote, in prose with a preface in verse, his work De 
corpore et sanguine Domini: the work was intended, by an appeal to 
tradition, Scriptural and patristic, to defend for the unlearned a theology 
which more learned men were attacking. In 1059 William of Normandy 
made the poet-theologian Abbot of St Martin of Troarn, the inner life 
of which monastery is sketched in detail. Chapter ii brings us to 
Berengar (see pp. 120-121 for his answer about the case in which 
a bishop had excommunicated a married deacon): the part played by 
scholastic rivalry with Lanfranc in leading Berengar to his great dispute 
should not perhaps be defined as surely as our author defines it (pp. 124- 
125). The chapter ends with the intervention of Durand in the 
controversy. The second part of the work is a discussion of the 
Berengarian heresy in all its bearings. It is not so satisfactory, it is 
in some ways less new, than the first part: we have here to deal with 
the definitions of a doctrine made in terms of a science which had not 
yet made its elementary definitions or elaborated its method. It seems 
to me as if a recognition of this immaturity of the process had something 
to do with the hesitation of Gregory VII in his action against Berengar. 
Our author deals with the question a little freshly on the liturgic side: 
here we come more into touch with simpler Church life. The literary 
genealogy of the controversy is clearly sketched and illustrated by 
ample notes. B.’s doctrine is taken (1) as being a denial of transub- 
stantiation (pp. 202-206) : then comes (2) his argument from Augustine’s 
definition of a sacrament (sacramentum est invisibilis gratiae visibilis 
forma). The author, as it seems to me, makes his point that Berengar 
used older definitions in a sense not meant by the original phrasers, 
and hence got himself into difficulties of thought. Durand’s reply 
was more on the mystic and theological side than on the dialectic. He 
deals with the mixed material of patristic tradition and of ordinary 
Christian life. The study of an old controversy from this special side 
brings out some aspects otherwise likely to be forgotten. To the work 
there are added two appendices ; the former discusses the connexion 
between Erigena and a treatise De corpore et sanguine Domini; it 
rejects M. Astier’s attribution to Erigena of the work De corpore et 
sanguine Domini sometimes assigned to Gerbert: Dr Heurtevent con- 
siders this work to be by neither, but by Heriger ; he concludes that the 
other better-known work of the same name was by Ratramnus, not by 
Erigena: the whole appendix seems very well reasoned and its con- 
clusions just. The second appendix reprints a letter of Adelmann of 
Litge to Berengar. Berengar still awaits full treatment, but this work 
is a valuable contribution to the future work. 

Prof. Albert Dufourcq’s Histoire de PEglise du XP au XVIIE siecle, 
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vol. vi, 7049-1300 (Troisitme édition refondue, Paris, rgr1), should not 
be judged by the text alone, but also by its extensive notes. It states the 
problem of the revival, economic, political, and religious, in the period 
very clearly (p. 15), and the history is traced in much detail. The 
result is a concentration of much information not easily found elsewhere 
within the same compass. But this is mostly to be found in the notes, 
which are often also excellent bibliographies upon special points. The 
history of Christian thought, and of the reaction against dialectic 
(p. 279 sq-), of episcopal elections and officers (pp. 236-237), of brother- 
hoods (p. 265 sq. and p. 391 sq.), of monasticism (p. 125 sq.), of rural 
parishes (p. 99 and p. 109), of the Cardinalate (p. 61—an excellent 
note), of the influence of Aristotle (pp. 289, 341 sq. and 358), of the 
struggle against abuses (p. 425 sq.), are all instances of useful notes 
with many references. The general ‘orientation’ of the history is, 
subject to individual criticisms and different views, mainly correct. 
But criticism offers itself here and there: much that is useful is said 
about Investitures, but the form in which it is given is a little confusing: 
the treatment of the decree of Nicholas II (1059) is rather insuffi- 
cient: was Hildebrand its real author (the papers of Pflugk-Harttung 
in ZKG. (1906-1907) should be referred to)? the judgement upon 
Canossa is very sound, but the principles underlying the Concordat of 
Worms, and also those involved in the struggle of Becket, might be 
brought out more clearly. Kulot’s dissertation on the Dictatus might 
be referred to, and now with Peitz and others additions must be made. 
But the notes as they stand are often excellent guides to the literature 
upon isolated parts of a large field. French works have indeed given 
us excellent helps in this direction : the additional notes to Leclercq’s 
new edition of Delarc’s translation of Hefele’s Conciliengeschichte are 
often invaluable: the bibliographies in Gougaud’s Les Chretienteés 
celtigques and Mollat’s Les Papes d’Avignon are most complete, and 
the latter in particular is the best guide to the study of papal organiza- 
tion that we know. The merits of the work here noticed are of the 
same kind ; the volume itself is part of a larger study (see preface). 


J. P. WuitNey. 


Studies in Early Church History. By C. H. Turner. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1912.) 
ScHoLars owe a debt of gratitude to Mr C. H. Turner for republish- 


ing his early essays, and are glad to accept them as a jubilee gift. The 
VOL. XIV. Gg 
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preface is specially interesting as a fragment of autobiography of an 
indefatigable worker. Mr Turner shews us how he was led to devote 
himself to the study of Church History, which he has pursued with 
such conspicuous success. He dedicates this volume to three great 
Cambridge workers in his own field, J. M. Neale, Archbishop Benson, 
and Bishop Lightfoot, and tells us how as a boy of twelve he was gripped 
by the first named’s Victories of the Saints, how as a school-fellow of 
Martin Benson he used to turn over the pages of Dr Mason’s Persecu- 
tion of Diocletian, and how at the time of his taking his degree ‘I don’t 
think I ever looked forward to the appearance of any book with such 
feverish expectation as Lightfoot’s Zgnatius’. 

Passing from the preface to the essays themselves one feels oneself 
taken back to days which our younger scholars can scarcely be expected 
to recollect. The first on the Early Christian Ministry and the Didache 
published in 1887 takes us almost to the time of the discovery of the 
last-named by Bryennios in 1883. Mr Turner was at the time of 
writing in conflict with Dr Hatch, whose Bampton Lectures caused 
so great a stir, and the second essay on Ancient and Modern Church 
Organization deals with Hatch’s Growth of Church Institutions and 
Organisation of the Early Christian Churches. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of this essay is the discussion of the passage in 
Epiphanius, .adv. haer. Ixviii 7, ‘ Alexandria never had two bishops as 
other churches had’, in relation to the Meletian schism. The third, 
Metropolitans and their Jurisdictions in Primitive Canon Law, transports 
us to 1889 after Archbishop Benson had delivered his famous Lincoln 
Judgement. Mr Turner demonstrates pretty clearly that in early times 
no metropolitan judged a suffragan, but that an assembly of bishops 
was necessary to pronounce one of their order guilty of heresy. But 
as Dr King was not condemned but only points of ritual settled which 
made for the peace of the Church, no very great harm was done by the 
alleged illegal action of the Primate. Mr Turner is more at home and 
more interesting when he drops the controversialist and deals with 
St Cyprian, or with Zhe Zarly Chronicles of the Western Church, both 
of which papers were well worth reprinting and will be of permanent 
value in book form. Indeed, the latter part of the volume is all of 
great interest to the modern student, especially S¢ John in Asia Minor ; 
the Apocalypse, no. vii, and no. viii St Clement’s Epistle and the Early 
Roman Church. Mr Turner has taken pains to correct and modify his 
early essays by the light of his matured views and increasing learning, 
and every reader of the volume must thank him for giving us so much 
interesting matter which might have been overlooked, or, at any rate, | 
not be recognized as the work of his pen. 


F. J. Foakes JACKSON. 
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Saint Gregory the Great. By Sir Henry H. Howortu. (John Murray, 
London, 1912.) 


WHILsT one is inclined to wonder why this volume was written 
so soon after the publication of Dr Holmes Dudden’s exhaustive 
work on Gregory, it is impossible not to be grateful to Sir Henry 
Howorth for making it necessary to renew one’s acquaintance with 
one of the most interesting figures in the long history of the Church. 
The author has evidently a first-hand knowledge of his subject ; but 
although he differs in a few details from Dr Dudden, he follows him 
closely—not slavishly—and repeatedly acknowledges his obligation to 
his predecessor. 

The Introduction gives a clear and well-ordered account of the 
history of the sources of the Gregorian letters and literature, and of 
the later ‘ Lives’ and editions of the works of St Gregory, ending with 
a just and most needful encomium on the work of Milman, whose 
History of Latin Christianity ‘is a book much too little read and 
appreciated in our day’. On page 16 we are given a map of ‘Italy 
in the Time of St Gregory’ which is hardly as satisfactory as the Intro- 
duction. Towns like Luna, which are perhaps not mentioned in the 
book, to say nothing of Civita Vecchia, of which Gregory had never 
heard, are marked ; but one looks in vain for Monte Cassino or Subiaco, 
places hallowed by association with the pope’s ascetic master, St Benedict 
of Nursia. The book is interesting throughout and eminently readable, 
but there are a few points which may give rise to discussion. On 
page 3, for example, does c/arissima femina mean a ‘charming woman’? 
Is not the adjective a title of honour due to the lady’s rank? It 
is true that a boy in a contemporary inscription in the same church is 
called dulcissimus, but clarissimus is a title of honour in the Wotitia 
and also in the Justinian code. On page 43 the ‘ Byzantine Primate 
(Crementius)’ is mentioned without the slightest hint as to who he 
was. Again, is it fair to say, bearing in mind that Pachomius and 
Basil both insist on the necessity of monks working, that Benedict 
introduced a ‘new notion’ into his rule? On page 126 there is 
apparently a misprint in the date 601 ‘two years before Gregory’s 
death’ in 604. Is it, again, conclusive that the ‘ Athanasian’ Creed 
was not in existence because it was not quoted at Toledo in 589, 
as is stated on page 134? Some explanation should surely accom- 
pany the sentence on page 303, ‘His (Gregory’s) epitaph cited by 
Bede’ (died 735) ‘has been attributed to Peter Oldradus, Archbishop 
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of Milan, and Secretary to Pope Hadrian the First’ (died 795)? 
Leo XI on page 216 should be Leo XIII. Finally the title the 
Birth of the English Church on the cover is a little disappointing, 
as Gregory’s missionary labours are promised in another volume which 
has now, I am glad to see, made its appearance. 

The above suggestions are made in no carping spirit, for Sir Henry 
Howorth’s book is both scholarly and able. It is always a pleasure to 
read of the great pope, who was both a man of his age and a man for 
all time. The obscurity of the papacy before and after his pontificate 
is in itself a testimony to Gregory’s ability. Who, but a professed 
student, could tell one anything about almost any pope of the sixth 
or seventh century except Gregory? For the fourteen years of his rule 
Rome, impoverished and ruined as it was, was conspicuous throughout 
the world. For generations after his death the influence of Gregory 
was felt in the West. In Biblical interpretation, in education, in music, 
in Church order his authority remained triumphant for centuries. As 
an ascetic, a man of affairs, a diplomatist, an organizer of missions 
he was unrivalled. Yet for all his undoubted genius he was a true 
child of his age, sharing its faults, its superstitions, its narrowness. Yet 
one cannot but feel that if Gregory had been seated on the throne of 
St Peter at any other time in history the world would have recognized 
in him one of the world’s true leaders. 

F. J. Foakes JACKSON. 


The Churches in Britain before a.D.1200. By ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 
2 vols. (Robert Scott, London, 1911, 1912.) 


Dr PLuMMER has not written for the readers of this JouRNAL. His 
two volumes are in great part reprinted from a popular Church magazine, 
and tell a familiar story in a pleasant and clear manner. They are 
sometimes discursive and sometimes a little homiletical ; but the author 
no doubt knows the needs and tastes of his audience, which includes 
readers for whom an elaborate refutation of Lightfoot’s error concerning 
the relative importance of the northern and southern contributions to 
the conversion of England is still necessary. It is a pity that the book, 
which has had the great advantage of revision by the editor of Bede and 
the Chronicle, is compiled in part from old-fashioned and even obsolete 
sources. Recent literature is almost ignored. For Asser we are referred 
to the Ford Lectures of 1902, an excellent work ; but Asser was edited 
by Mr Stevenson in 1904. The work suffers most on the institutional 
side. Maitland and Stutz, to mention two great names, are ignored, 
and the conversion is treated as an isolated phenomenon, without 
regard to the analogies of early Teutonic Christianity elsewhere. In 
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fact, the book is best where the most familiar ground is being trodden, 
and it is always well that our people should be reminded of the 
beginnings of their Church. 

E. W. Watson. 


Life in the Medieval University. By Ropert S. Ratt, M.A. (Gam- 
bridge University Press, 1912.) 

Ir is now rather more than a quarter of a century ago, that two 
eminent Continental scholars published the results of lengthened 
independent research in university history which have since led to 
much of what had previously been regarded as authoritative in relation 
to the subject—as contained in the works of such writers as Savigny, 
Du Boulay, and von Raumer—being practically put aside. It was in 
the same year, 1885, that Denifle, Assistant Keeper of the Records at 
the Vatican, published in Berlin his Die Entstehung der Universititen 
des Mittelalters bis 1400; and Friedrich Paulsen, in Leipzig, his 
Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts auf den deutschen Schulen und 
Universititen vom Ausgang des Mittelalters, the former embodying 
much illustrative matter with regard to that fifteenth century which 
the other, owing to his sudden death, left comparatively untouched, 
Ten years later, Dr Rashdall, in his Universities of the Middle Ages, not 
only performed the task of making the conclusions embodied in the 
two foregoing works intelligible to English readers and rewriting a large 
amount of university history, but also himself contributed an excellent 
account of the Universities of Europe in the fifteenth century—a period 
which his two predecessors had dealt with only incidentally. At the 
same time, his own sense of the dignity of his subject was attested by 
his assertion that ‘the subsequent developement of each of these institu- 
tions was determined by, and reveals to us, the whole bent and spiritual 
character of the age to whose life it became organic’ ( Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Agesi5). In the latter portion of his labours, 
however, he was fain to admit that ‘the condensed treatment of seventy- 
three universities in 316 pages’ had resulted in rendering his narrative 
‘of little interest except for purposes of reference’ (Preface, p. viii), an 
admission which certainly tends to elicit our sympathy with Mr Rait in 
the necessity under which he has laboured of still further condensing 
what was already such highly condensed material. But, notwithstanding, 
he has succeeded in giving his readers a clear, although necessarily 
very concise, account of the two ‘great archetypal universities’, as 
Dr Rashdall designates them, Bologna and Paris. The former of these 
was largely composed of foreigners, who again were mainly adults intent 
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on the study of law (to which the Arts course was merely preparatory) 
and whose first endeavour was to form themselves, for mutual protec- 
tion, into ‘ Universitates’, which, although originally determined chiefly 
by considerations of nationality, became absorbed ultimately in the two 
great divisions of Citramontani and Ultramontani. It is interesting to 
note that no inconsiderable proportion of these intending lawyers also 
studied Medicine, a branch of scientific attainment which, as Sir Clifford 
Allbutt has shewn, was generally comprised in the training of the secular 
clergy in those days. As the study of the Canon Law advanced, the 
support which the university afforded to the growing claims of the 
Papacy was not unrecognized by the Supreme Pontiff, who evinced his 
gratitude by discouraging the creation of any other ‘studium’ of law not 
only in the Papal States but throughout Italy; while the famous ‘ College 
of Spain’ at Bologna became to a great extent the model for collegiate 
discipline not only in Italy but also in France and in England. The 
‘foreigner ’, again, was dealt with in a singularly sagacious manner. He 
was in the first instance conciliated by finding that, so long-as he con- 
tinued to be a member of the University, he was regarded as a citizen 
and possessed a legal status which, when organized plans of self-defence 
failed, enabled him to claim the protection of the law-courts. When, 
however, his seven years study as an Artist had been complemented by 
the requisite course of study in Law, if he aspired to become himself 
a teacher, it was necessary for him to leave Bologna, inasmuch as, 
before he could be admitted to the doctorate, he was required to take 
a solemn oath that he would never seek ‘ to teach, or attempt to perform 
any of the functions of a doctor’ in Bologna itself (pp. 30-31). In 
this manner, probably, although Mr Rait does not draw the inference, 
the formation of an alien national party (whether Lombardic or Roman) 
within the University itself was effectually held in check. 

At Paris the conditions were widely different. The ‘ Universitas’ 
was a guild, not of students (of whom many were mere boys) but 
of masters; while all alike were clerics, distinguishable by the 
tonsure and the clerical garb, and ruled with a rod of iron by the 
chancellor of the cathedral. It was here, again, that logic first asserted 
its supremacy in conjunction with Theology, and that Abelard achieved 
his victory over William of Champeaux. The claim of Oxford to rank 
as the ‘ third great archetypal university’ is put forward by Dr Rashdall, 
although he can hardly cite the authority of Denifle in support of the 
claim. Oxford modelled itself on Paris, and, not being a cathedral 
city, was fain to elect its own chancellor, while the Roman pontiff 
designated the bishop of Lincoln as competent to hold a court of 
appeal should the necessity arise. At Cambridge the bishop of Ely 
wielded a similar authority ; but both in the one case and in the other, 
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the Pope was held to be the final arbiter of all questions of doctrine or 
religious discipline, and Mr Rait when stating (p. 47) that ‘in the 
fifteenth century the university of Cambridge freed itself from the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction’ of the bishop, should have explained that 
this was only done in order to bring the academic body more into 
touch with Ultramontane policy. Not less germane to the subject of 
the Arts course of study is the fact, so clearly pointed out by 
Dr Rashdall, that a student in that faculty ‘would have been as little 
likely to read the Bible as he would be to dip into Justinian or Hippo- 
crates’, and even when in priest’s orders he ‘ was not supposed to know 
anything of the Bible but what was contained in his Missal and his 
Breviary’ (Universities of Europe ii 701). Even a doctor of divinity 
might be’ ‘grossly ignorant of the New Testament’ (c7d. 701 n. 3). 
Such a feature might well have been noticed in Mr Rait’s final chapter, 
‘Subjects of Study’, where, however, it is not even mentioned. 

On the other hand, the devotion of a whole chapter, entitled ‘The 
Jocund Advent’, to the process of initiation at the universities—an 
occasion on which the newly-arrived freshman, or ‘bajan’ as he was 
termed, was not only elaborately bullied but was required to entertain 
his torturers in return for his maltreatment—seems rather in excess of 
what was here to be looked for, especially when we consider that the 
ceremony itself was in no way peculiar to academic life, but was 
customary in most trades and professions, and in some instances made 
the occasion for an amount of savage horseplay which proved fatal to 
the unfortunate neophyte. The Index is somewhat meagre, and should 
certainly have included such general headings as ‘Canon Law’, 
‘Examinations’, ‘French’, ‘Lectures’, &c. The proceedings of the 
Rector’s Court at Leipzig from 1524 to 1588 seem hardly to belong to 
mediaeval times, for the repudiation of the Papal jurisdiction, and the 
Reformation, ushering in new teachers such as Melanchthon and 
Martin Bucer, had, by that time, brought about a marked change both 
in Germany and in England not only in thought and feeling but also 
in ceremonial and usage. 

J. B. MULLINGER. 


Bellarmin avant son Cardinalat, 1542-1598. Correspondance et 
Documents. Par le R. P. XavieR-MARIE LE BACHELE?, S.J., 
Professeur de Théologie au Scholasticat d’Ore (Hastings). (Beau- 
chesne, Paris, 1911.) 

Tuis is a book to make the heart of the historical student rejoice. 

It contains an admirably edited collection of letters and other documents 
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illustrative of Bellarmine’s life. The letters are 255 in number. They 
begin with one addressed to Vincent Bellarmine, the father of Robert 
Bellarmine, by his brother Cardinal Cervini, afterwards Pope Marcellus IT, 
on November 11, 1542, on hearing of the birth of Robert Bellarmine. 
They end with one from Robert Bellarmine dated March 3, 1599, 
written immediately after his elevation to the cardinalate to his brother 
Thomas. Each letter is given in its original language, Italian, French, or 
Latin. A short summary in French is prefixed to each ; and there are 
excellent notes supplying biographical and other details. Some of the 
letters are purely personal. Others are of great theological importance, 
as, for instance, those on matters relating to Holy Scripture and to the 
doctrine of grace. Many of them have not been published before. An 
appendix contains many valuable documents, notably Bellarmine’s 
Autobiography printed from the copy written by himself. Altogether, 
the book is a storehouse of information concerning the years of Bellar- 
mine’s life to the time of his becoming Cardinal in 1599. There is an 
excellent bibliography. 
DaRWELL STONE. 


The Patriarchs of Constantinople. By C. D. Copnam. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1911.) 

Tuis is an interesting, if sad, little book, giving a list, notes, and 
indices of the 328 patriarchs of Constantinople. Only 137 of them 
have closed their term of office by natural death, though we must now 
add to the number Joachim III who, once before deposed, has thus 
escaped the final ‘inevitable deposition’ anticipated for him by 
Mr Fortescue. 

The book is fortunately timed. Two introductions, filling three- 
fourths of it, by the Revs. A. Fortescue and H. T. F. Duckworth, are 
mainly devoted to a sketch of the patriarchate under the Turks. The 
management of the chief Christian can have caused them little but 
a contemptuous smile; they need do nothing but assent to the endless 
depositions demanded by factious Greeks, and pocket one more investi- 
ture fee. Mr Fortescue’s bright sketch mentions that the see has had 
but two great patriarchs—St John Chrysostom and Photius. Must not 
Gregory of Nazianzus be added, in spite of the extreme brevity of his 
tenure of the see? 

E. MILNER-WHITE. 


. 
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Puritanism in England. By H. Henstey Henson, D.D. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1912.) 

Tue book which Dr Hensley Henson has published under the 
above title consists of six lectures, delivered in Westminster Abbey, 
with the addition of three sermons bearing on the same subject. It 
would not, of course, have been possible in so short a course to give 
anything approaching a complete account of the rise and developement 
of a thing so complex as the Puritan Movement, and Dr Henson has 
wisely confined himself to the discussion of some of the more noticeable 
phases and aspects of its history, concluding with an account of the 
Restoration Settlement. It is a method which is apt to invite criticism, 
for in a rapid survey much is necessarily omitted, conclusions must be 
boldly stated, and points upon which a difference of opinion exists may 
appear to receive too summary a treatment. One point, for example, 
which the author does not seem to me to emphasize sufficiently is the 
variety of opinion which was commonly embraced under the name 
of Puritan, for we are sometimes left in doubt as to whether he is using 
the term of the general attitude of mind with regard to social and 
religious life, or whether he is using it as distinctive of one particular 
creed or system. Thus we read that ‘it is impossible to understand 
the later Puritanism, unless the aggressiveness of foreign vice be borne 
in mind’ (p. 51), and again that ‘ Richard Baxter’s feeling with respect 
to the military sectaries was thoroughly representative of the Puritans’ 
(p. 136). As a general view of Puritanism in its main characteristics, 
however, the lectures provide a most interesting study, informed by 
wide reading and reflexion and illuminated with not a few penetrating 
judgements. The three sermons, to which allusion has been made, 
are not the least interesting part of the book, and of these the last, 
in which Dr Henson points the moral of the Puritan history, in rela- 
tion to some modern tendencies of thought and action, will be found 
especially suggestive. 

G. B. TatHam, 


Methodism. By H. B. Workman. (Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature, University Press, Cambridge, 1912.) 


To condense the story of Methodism into the compass of a shilling 
manual is not easy, and Mr Workman is to be congratulated on his 
success, The first chapter describes the general conditions of the 
Eighteenth Century which gave Methodism its opportunity, and here 
attention is rightly focused on the colonial expansion of Great Britain 
as accounting for the diffusion of Methodism, which forms, if not ‘the 
largest Protestant Church in the world, certainly the largest Church of 
the English race, Protestant or otherwise’. After this -brief account 
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of the intellectual and political background, there follows a brilliant 
sketch of the personal activity of John Wesley and his co-workers. 
Mr Workman detects ‘a curious lack of historical perspective’ in the 
fact that ‘Whitefield .. . was for a long time regarded as the head of 
the revival, compared with whom Wesley was but of secondary import- 
ance’. This want of justice in first impressions is neither unparalleled 
nor unnatural. James Naylor, who fell into fanaticism at Bristol, was 
at first regarded as the great figure of the Quaker movement, while the 
significance of George Fox was overlooked. Perhaps, somewhat 
similarly, John the Baptist for a time overshadowed the prophet of 
Nazareth in the minds of many. The three remaining chapters deal 
with the growth of Methodism; with the episcopal form of church- 
government adopted in America ; with the divisions and reunions of 
Methodist bodies ; and with leading characteristics in belief and polity. 
The sketch as a whole forms a valuable addition to a valuable series. 


The Story of the Cambridge Baptists. By B. Nutter, M.A. (Heffer, 
Cambridge, 1912.) 

THE most valuable section of this readable little book is that devoted 
to Robert Robinson. It was quite worth while to collect together some 
of the more striking reminiscences of that truly remarkable man. His 
encounters with rowdy undergraduates are full of entertainment, and 
both his courage and independence as a thinker, and his diligence as 
a farmer, reveal a most interesting character. With the exception of 
Robert Hall, Robinson is the greatest figure among Cambridge Baptists, 
and his ministry alone would make their story worthy of record. 


H. G. Woop. 


HISTORY OF DOCTRINE. 


The Heavenly Session of our Lord: an Introduction to the history of 
the doctrine. By A. J. Tarr, D.D. (Robert Scott, London, 1912.) 
Tue Principal of Ridley Hall deserves our thanks for his book 
and the attention he has drawn to a neglected article of the Creed. 
Perhaps there is not much in his book which has not been already 
discussed in previous works on the Ascension and Heavenly Life 
of our Lord: but he raises and considers in detail some points 
which have been, I believe, almost untouched in recent literature 
(e.g. whether the Session is to be regarded as the exaltation of our 
Lord’s Manhood or the acknowledgement of His Divinity: or again, 
whether the present sovereignty of the Ascended Lord, to which 
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1 Cor. xv 24-28 refers, is dispensational or eternal), and in regard to 
the subject in general he brings together in forcible manner and 
orderly array the general facts in support of his main positions, and 
does so in a spirit of consideration for other points of view and with 
an absence of controversial tone which many writers both of his own 
and of the contrary way of thinking would do well to imitate. 

The book is divided into two parts: Pt. i on the doctrine of the 
Session in Holy Scripture, Creeds and Formularies; Pt. ii on the 
history of the interpretation of the doctrine. The second part consists 
largely of catenae of passages from the Fathers and later authorities bear- 
ing upon various points related to the doctrine of the Session. They need 
supplementing in several directions. Thus, e. g., passages from Irenaeus 
and Origen might have been included in the chapter on ‘ Propitiation’ 
(ch. iii), and the quotations from St Chrysostom balanced by others of 
an opposite tendency. The same is true also with regard to Oecumenius. 
(It is interesting to compare Dr Tait’s selection of passages with those 
quoted by Dr Stone, History of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, 
vol. i chs. ii and iv.) Coming to later periods we find no reference to 
St Thomas Aquinas (who is mentioned once only and on an extraneous 
subject); and Dr G. Milligan, whose work on Zhe Theology of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is probably the most serious contribution to 
recent literature in opposition to Dr Tait’s main contention, is 
unnoticed except in a single passing reference. 

The chief object of the book, as the author tells us in his Preface, is 
to bring out the bearing of the Session upon the time and place of our 
Lord’s sacrificial offering. Dr Tait’s position, as I understand it, is 
clear and definite. The Session denotes symbolically that the work of 
offering is completed: the offering Priest s¢ands before the altar, the 
Royal Priest si#s upon His Throne because His work of offering for 
sin is over. Its merits and redeeming power last for ever and are 
inexhaustible ; but the offering itself was ‘once for all’ completed on 
Calvary. The Priestly work of our Lord in Heaven consists in His 
Intercession, which is not to be identified with the act of offering. He 
pleads by a sacrifice made once for all upon the Cross. So the Session 
is mentioned in the Epistle to the Hebrews (i 3 and x 12) in direct 
connexion with the idea of a ‘cessation of propitiatory offering’ which 
is involved in it. I hope this rightly represents Dr Tait’s position. 
It has for its corner-stones the two assertions (1) that our Lord’s pro- 
pitiatory offering was made and completed upon the Cross, and (2) that 
His Priestly work in Heaven is not that of offering for sin but of inter- 
ceding. In this connexion the question whether the Session represents 
the exaltation of our Lord’s Manhood or the acknowledgement of His 
Godhead is not without its importance ; if it is as God that He sits at 
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the right hand of the Father, under what forms or figures does the 
New Testament represent the exercise of the essentially human office 
of the Priesthood in Heaven ? 

Objection has sometimes been taken both to Dr Tait’s view of the 
relation between the Cross and the Priestly Offering and to other views 
on the ground that we have no warrant for introducing into the sacrifice 
of Christ a time-series, a ‘before’ and an ‘after’. He is ‘the Lamb 
that hath been slain from the foundation of the world’ and His Priestly 
Offering is an eternal offering, a timeless act, not made at any one time 
to the exclusion of other times. But is not such an objection foreign 
to the New Testament mind? To speak of the Sacrifice of the Lamb 
as eternal in the purposes of God, who foreordained it from the founda- 
tion of the world, is congenial to Hebrew thought and expression 
(cf. Micah v 2, Isaiah xxxvii 26). Biblical also is the idea that the 
redemptive power of the sacrifice extends to all time both before and 
after: it ‘taketh away the sin of the world’. But in what other way 
can the offering of a sacrifice in which the Crucifixion is a central and 
essential feature be described as eternal in the sense of being dissociated 
from any fixed finite limits of time? An eferna/ fact it may be, but not 
a timeless act. The events of Calvary belong to a definite moment in 
the world’s history ; the Priestly work in that Sacrifice is linked to the 
Crucifixion, and therefore enters into the stream of time. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews repeatedly speaks of it in terms of time (i 3, vii 27, 
ix 12, 26,x 12). Dr Tait is justified in regarding the Offering as an 
act that stands in a relation of time to the Cross. 

But what is that relation? Was the Priestly Offering concurrent with 
the laying down of the Life? Are the two identical? Was the Priestly 
Offering an act for ever finished at the moment when our Lord resigned 
His spirit into the hands of His Father? Dr Tait would answer ‘ Yes: 
the sacrifice must be limited entirely to the Cross: it is there that the 
Priestly Offering was consummated: there is no Priestly Offering in 
Heaven’ (see e.g. pp. 108, 145). He appeals to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews in confirmation of this. But in his appeal he leaves out of 
sight a most important consideration. The Epistle certainly contem- 
plates our Lord as the great High Priest in Heaven: but does it 
regard Him as such during His earthly life? Does it contemplate 
a certain time at which He was ‘glorified to be made a High Priest’? 
Students of the Epistle will realize the importance of the answer to 
this question in its bearing upon the time of the Priestly Offering. 
That Dr Tait has not so much as once referred to it in the course 
of his book seems to me to be the gravest defect in his work; in 
fact, a radical defect. He is confident that according to the Epistle 
the sacrificial work of our Lord’s Priesthood was completed upon 
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the Cross: but he asserts this without reference to the opinion— 
and students of the Epistle know what authority there is behind 
that opinion—that our Lord is said to enter upon His Melchizedekian 
Priesthood at His entrance into Heaven, viz. at the Ascension. What 
has Dr Tait to say with regard to this opinion? It is fundamental to 
his position, and should surely have been dealt with at some length, 
especially in his chapter on ‘ Propitiation’. Does he regard the office 
of the Melchizedekian Priesthood as exercised in its fullness upon the 
Cross? Or does he believe that our Lord was a Priest after two orders 
of Priesthood, an Aaronic during His earthly life and a Melchizedekian 
in Heaven, of which it belonged to the Aaronic to offer the sacrifice 
for sin, and to the eternal Melchizedekian Priesthood to make inter- 
cession in Heaven? 

Let us take another point. Dr Tait tells us that the present Priestly 
ministry in Heaven consists in the Intercession. But where the Epistle 
to the Hebrews speaks of the work and office of a priest it defines it as 
‘to offer gifts and sacrifices for sin’ (v 1, viii 3). Is there nothing to 
correspond with this, the only distinctively Priestly work mentioned in 
the Epistle, in the present work of the Great High Priest for ever? 

These considerations will make us pause before accepting the state- 
ment that since a Priest ‘stands’ to offer, the Session excludes the idea 
of offering. We see, moreover, that in direct connexion with the 
Session Heb. viii 2 describes our Lord as a Aerovpyjs in the heavenly 
sanctuary : if this and the Intercession are consistent with the Session, 
why should not the same be true of ‘offering’? It is noticeable that 
besides the two well-known passages which speak of our Lord as 
‘standing’ in heaven (Acts vii 55, Rev. v 6), St Paul in Rom. viii 34 
seems to avoid the ordinary word ‘sitteth’ in connexion with the 
Intercession, and says ‘ who #s at the right hand of God’. Why should 
not the ideas symbolized by the postures of session and of standing be 
both true of the Lord in Heaven: that as He ‘sits’ to reign and to judge 
so He ‘stands’ to succour (Acts vii 55) or to intercede (? Rom. viii 34) 
or to offer (cf. Rev. v 6)? Or there is another alternative. May it not 
be true of the Priest-King in contrast with the Jewish Priests, that as 
‘a Priest upon His throne’ (Zech. vi 13) He si#s both to intercede and 
to offer ? 

We can hardly be confident on the ground of the Session alone that the 
work of offering forms no part of the Heavenly Ministry of our Lord: 
and Dr Tait does not rely only upon this. He has entrenched himself 
in a stronger position in the two passaggs (Heb. i 3, x 12) upon which 
(in conjunction with his inference from the Session) he bases his case. 
By way of preface to these two texts let us try to realize the mental 
associations which the allusion to an ‘ offering for sin’ would awaken in 
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a Hebrew Christian such as the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and his readers were. He would be familiar with it from the Levitical 
regulations in force in the Temple worship at the time. In those 
sacrifices there were three agents—an offerer, a victim, and a priest. 
The offerer slew the victim, whose blood was brought to the priest, and 
it was the priest who ‘made atonement’ by ‘putting’ the blood upon 
the horns of the altar. Two points emerge: first, that the priest as 
priest was not charged with the work of slaying the victim (the apparent 
exceptions are cases in which the priest was either offerer or represented 
the offerer); and secondly, that the presenting of the blood upon the 
altar, by which the priest made the atonement, could not be performed 
until affer the death of the victim had taken place. The sacrifice was, 
as it were, a drama in two successive acts. In the first act, the two 
actors are the offerer and the victim: in the second, the priest and the 
victim (whose life-blood was its still-living ‘ soul’ which had become avail- 
able for the purpose by death). And it is in the second of these acts that 
the atonement was made. The first was, indeed, essential to the sacri- 
fice ; but the death was not made available for atonement until the priest 
presented the life-blood upon the altar. Further (and it is here that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and especially ch. ix, links on the New 
Covenant to the Old), our Hebrew Christian would know that on the 
Day of Atonement the High Priest made atonement by offering the 
blood upon the Mercy Seat in the Holy of Holies (Heb. ix 7, cf. Lev. xvi 
14-17), where the Presence of God shewed that man could draw nearer 
to Him than anywhere else on earth, There is no foundation for the 
idea that the priest came under cover, as it were, of the blood in order 
to enter the Presence: it was the incense-smoke that served as a veil 
behind which he might approach (Lev. xvi 13). He entered in order 
that he might offer: he did not offer in order that he might enter (the 
‘through’ blood of Heb. ix 12 must be interpreted by the ‘ without’ and 
the ‘with’ blood to offer in vv. 7, 25). And Heb. ix 11 ff, 24 ff draws the 
closest parallel between this ceremonial and our Lord’s Priestly work. 
Christ the Priest entered not annually, but once and for all (for the 
repeated entry would involve the repeated death, as each year the High 
Priest entered with the blood of a fresh victim) into the tabernacle not 
made with hands, that is into heaven itself, where is the heavenly reality 
of the Shekinah, the Face of God (v. 24): there not to offer Himself 
often (v. 25) but ‘now (i.e. at this present time) to appear. . . for us’. 
Is it not clear from this that the Epistle sees in the ‘appearing’ (which 
it identifies in the next verse, with ‘to offer Himself’) the Christian 
antitype to the Jewish High Priest’s sprinkling of the blood upon the 
Mercy-Seat, and that he regards the ‘appearing’ as the Priestly Offer- 
ing in the sacrifice? Dr Tait quotes with approval Dr Westcott’s 
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saying that ‘the conception of Christ pleading in Heaven His Passion, 
“offering his Blood” . . . has no foundation in this Epistle’. It is true 
that as far as the language goes the writer avoids the actual expression 
‘offer His Blood’ ; and with good reason since there was such obvious 
danger that his readers would take the words in their literal physical 
sense. Yet in vv. 12-14 he all but uses the very words. So v. 12 ‘nor 
yet through the blood of goats and calves (i.e. which the High Priest 
entered the Holy of Holies in order to offer) but through His own blood 
[Christ] entered ... into the Holy place’ (i.e. in order to offer it): and 
wv. 13, 14 ‘if the blood of goats and bulls (i. e. offered upon the Mercy 
Seat if, as is generally agreed, the reference is to the Day of Atonement) 
... sanctify .. . how much more shall the blood of Christ (i. e. offered 
in the Heavenly Sanctuary) cleanse’, And in v, 24 the Christian 
equivalent to the Jewish sprinkling of the blood upon the Mercy Seat 
is described in language which is a translation into spiritual terms of 
the expression ‘to offer His Blood’, viz. ‘to appear before the face 
of God for us’, The Presence of our Lord before the Father is there 
described not merely as a ‘ being present’ (zapeivar), but as an action, 
a being made manifest, a presenting Himself (éudpavOjva). The 
Jewish Priest presented the blood (= the life, the soul or self) of 
another: this Priest ‘appears’, i.e. presents or offers Himself as it is 
described in so many words in vv. 14 and 25. In this Sacrifice, the 
Victim, who was also the Offerer upon the Cross, is also now the 
‘Priest for ever’ presenting Himself in the Heavenly Holy of Holies. 
When seen in this light the Session itself, the Presence on the Father’s 
Throne of the Priest-King who is also the Lamb slain but alive for 
evermore, is in very truth the antitype to the Priestly sprinkling of the 
blood upon the Mercy Seat, which was called the Throne or footstool 
of God (Isa. vi 1, 2, cf. with Exod. xxv 22, 1 Chron. xxviii 2, Ps, Ixxx 1 ; 
see Kennedy in Hastings D. ZB. iv p. 665). 

It is probable that these thoughts supply the key to the interpretation 
of certain other passages in the Epistle. For instance, to what does 
the ‘ blood of sprinkling’ refer in xii 24? The strict Hebrew equivalent 
for ‘to sprinkle’ (74), with reference to the atonement made by blood, 
is rigidly confined in Hebrew sacrificial terminology to the ‘sprinkling’ 
of the blood upon the Mercy Seat on the Day of Atonement.’ The 
English R.V. frequently but incorrectly translates PU (the ordinary 

1 The only other instances are (1) the ‘ sprinkling ’ upon the altar in the offering 
of a pigeon for a sin-offering (Lev. vg : an abnormal offering); (2) the ‘sprinkling’ 
of persons in consecration of the unclean (the restored leper or leprous house 
Lev, xiv 17, 51) or consecration to Priesthood (Lev. viii 30, Ex. xxix 21) ; (3) the 
‘sprinkling’ towards the curtain in an ordinary sin-offering for priest or people 


(Lev. iv 6, 17; cf. Num. xix 4). Of these only the first applies to the application 
of blood to the altar with the object of making atonement. 
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word for ‘pouring’ the blood against the altar in burnt-, peace-, and 
trespass-offerings) by ‘sprinkle’, but in so doing it obliterates a very 
important distinction which is carefully observed in the Hebrew and also 
in the LXX version. Heb. ix 19 translates the P? of Exod. xxiv 6, 8 
by éppdvrwrev (as against the LXX zpooéxeev and xateoxédacev), and so 
it is possible that the ‘sprinkling’ in xii 24 refers to the blood sprinkled 
upon us (cf. also x 22). It is not certain, therefore, that the sprinkling 
implied is that upon the Heavenly Mercy Seat. But we notice that the 
‘blood’ in xii 24 is the blood as offered in a sacrifice (i. e. presented upon 
the altar), for the comparison is drawn between Abel’s sacrifice by the 
faith of which ‘he being dead yet speaketh’ (see xi 4), and the blood of 
sprinkling which speaketh better than Abel (not ‘than that of Abel’, 
i.e. Abel’s blood, as R.V.). And if this is so, the sprinkling upon the 
Mercy Seat is regarded as a present reality in the heavenly Jerusalem. 
Again, to take another instance. What is the meaning of the ‘altar’ 
in xiii to? It is an altar from which we are fed ‘ by grace, not by meats’ 
(v. 9): an altar from which the Jewish priests have no right to eat, for 
when the High Priest offered the sin-offering for himself and the people 
on the Day of Atonement he was forbidden to eat of the body of 
bullock or goat (v. 11) as the priest was permitted to do when he 
offered an ordinary sin-offering for another. But in the Christian 
sin-offering we Christians, by a right reserved for priests under the 
Law and forbidden even to them in their chief sin-offering, are fed 
continually from the altar. Have we not here a present Heavenly Altar 
and a continual offering upon It from which we are ever being fed ? 
To take another passage. When we read Heb. x 19-25 in the light 
of Jewish ideas and particularly of the ceremonial on the Day of 
Atonement, can we resist the conclusion that the picture before the 
writer’s mind is that of the veil of the Temple drawn back, the Holy of 
Holies opened for our admission, the ‘Great Priest over the House ot 
God’ engaged in His Priestly work of ‘ offering gifts and sacrifices’ and 
of ourselves as priests prepared for their ministry (v. 22 ; cf. with Ex. xxix 4, 
Lev. xvi 4) ‘drawing near’ behind Him to unite with His offering by the 
offering of ourselves in daily life (v. 24) and corporate worship (v. 25)? 
I venture to plead that these thoughts should be the context by the 
light of which we ought to approach the two passages, Heb. i 3 and x 12. 
It would be ideas such as these that the Jewish writer and his Jewish 
readers would have in the background of their minds—the Priest whose 
work began when the offerer’s work (i.e. the death) was finished (why 
should the person of the offerer as distinct from that of the priest be 
omitted from our ideas of Christ’s sacrifice ?), the Priest by whose work 
(and not by the offerer’s, although the death was absolutely essential as — 
the basis of the Priest’s work) the atonement was made, the High Priest 
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who once each year after the death of the victims entered the Holy 
Place in order to offer their blood and so made atonement, the Jewish 
Priest between whose work and that of the ‘High Priest of the good 
things to come’ the parallel is drawn so closely in order that its great 
contrasts may be shewn forth. If it was with these associations that 
the writer and his first readers would approach the consideration of the 
Christian sacrifice, scientific principles of interpretation demand that 
we should try to do the same if we would understand his meaning. 
But Dr Tait shews no sign of having taken this Jewish background 
of the Epistle into consideration. He approaches’ the passages in 
question not merely in detachment from their original Jewish context, 
but with a context supplied by the theological controversies of a later 
date. 

What then are we to understand to be the relation between the Cross 
and the Priestly Offering implied in Heb. i 3, x 12? Other passages 
quoted by Dr Tait from the Epistle (e.g. vii 27) are not difficult to 
interpret in the light of the perpetual Heavenly Offering. But Dr Tait 
is right in regard to these two texts: the case is different here. True, 
it is possible as far as grammar is concerned to see in the roumoa- 
pevos... &xdOurev of i 3 another instance (such as Westcott notices in 
ii 10, ix 12 and several other places in the New Testament) of an aorist 
participle used to describe an action that synchronizes with the main 
verb. In this case the Vulgate faciens is not a mistranslation. ‘The 
verse would then be an expression of the Heavenly Offering as con- 
current with the Session. But although this is possible, I think that only 
a partisan commentator would care to press it without more support 
from the general sense of the passage. And then he would have to 
face the other passage (x 12), where the aorist participle zpoevéyxas 
with éxd@urev stands in too strong a contrast with the present participle 
Aerovpyav with éoryxe in the previous verse to be translated in the 
same way. It is not the case, however, that i 3, x 12 necessarily limit 
the Priestly work to the Cross. On the contrary, these verses would be 
naturally taken by a Jew to mean that the offering was made by the 
High Priest immediately upon His entrance into the Heavenly Sanctuary, 
and then being completed was followed by His Session. This would 
bring these verses into line with ch. ix, where the order of Sacrifice 
contemplated in both Covenants is undoubtedly (1) the Death, (2) the 
Entrance, (3) the Priestly Offering. There is nothing in i 3, x 12 which 
is inconsistent with the idea that the scene of the Priestly Offering was 
Heaven and its time the Ascension. When once we have been able to 
rid our minds of the clinging assumption—an assumption foreign to the 
Jewish mind—that the offering of a sacrifice began and ended with the 
death of the victim, and to realize that to a Jew the priest’s offering of 
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the blood was just as integral to the sacrifice as the death of the victim 
through which the blood was obtained and made available for offering ; 
when, that is, we have put ourselves into the position of the Hebrew 
Christian with whose mental presuppositions we are here concerned, 
this interpretation of i 3, x 12 over and above its consistency with other 
parts of the Epistle becomes natural and, indeed, inevitable. It does 
not detract from the preciousness or the power of the Death upon 
the Cross: on the contrary, it involves and demands the all-sufficiency 
of the work of Calvary. The Blood of Jesus is what it is and can 
effect what it effects only because it is the Blood of the Lamb who 
died." 

The difference then between the two passages i 3, x 12 and the other 
passages mentioned above is not that the former contemplate a Priest- 
hood (in the sense of a sacrificing Priesthood) exercised upon the Cross 
only to the exclusion of a Priesthood exercised in Heaven contemplated 
by the latter. It is rather that they contemplate two different ideas of 
the Priestly Offering in the Heavenly Sanctuary. Heb. i 3, x 12 regard 
the Offering as a momentary act accomplished at the High Priest’s 
Entrance and followed by the Session. Other passages in the Epistle 
regard the Offering as beginning from the Entrance and continuing for 
ever. This is the idea which underlies the doctrine of the eternal 
Priesthood with the terms of the Priest’s commission ‘to offer gifts 
and sacrifices for sin’, and which is stated in passages such as viii 2 
(‘a minister of the sanctuary’), ix 24, and also in the most natural and 
probable (though not undisputed) interpretation of viii 3 which supplies 
éori with the dvayxatov ‘it s necessary that this High Priest also have 
somewhat to offer’ (so with the R.V.: the aorist subj. rpocevéyxy is 
not inconsistent with this meaning)’ And, further, it is clear that in 


1 Dr W. Milligan (Resurrection of our Lord pp. 290-304) reminds us that to a 
Jew the very word ‘blood’, in its sacrificial connexion, suggested the altar- 
transaction (i.e. the priestly work subsequent to the victim’s death) rather than 
the moment and act of slaughter. At the same time the consummation of the 
death was the basis and condition of the presentation of the blood. Dr Milligan 
applies this idea to the passages which speak of man as cleansed or saved or 
redeemed by the Blood of Jesus, shewing how to the Jewish mind this would 
naturally fall into line with the conception of the Heavenly Offering. 

? A further argument in favour of the continual offering is derived from the 
consideration of the permanence of our Lord’s Humanity. The duty of self- 
oblation belongs to the essence of man’s relation to God. It is not limited to that 
relationship as it exists under the conditions of earthly life. Although the form of 
the offering may be different in Heaven from the form it takes during the time of 
earthly probation, yet to offer himself, soul and body, to the Creator is the essential 
acknowledgement of the creatureliness of the creature. If our Lord in Heaven 
wears our human nature, it befits that nature that He should offer Himself in it 
continually to the Father. Some kind of continual offering is involved in the 
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the Epistle this perpetual Offering by the Heavenly High Priest is an 
integral part of His ‘sacrifice for sin’. It is the offering of the Blood 
which was shed on Calvary. And the same truth holds also with 
regard to the other idea, the offering completed with the entrance into 
the Heavenly Sanctuary. In both cases the Death upon the Cross is 
succeeded by the Priestly Offering in Heaven. In the One Sacrifice 
are included the Cross, the Entrance, and the Priestly Offering. 
Together they compose the One Sacrifice of Christ in contrast with 
the many deaths, the many entrances, and the many offerings of the 
repeated sacrifices under the Old Covenant. From the point of view of 
the completed Offering this Sacrifice is one in the sense of a finished 
act belonging to a time past and gone ; not, however, in the sense in 
which Dr Tait might use the same words, for it includes the Heavenly 
Offering as well as the Cross. From the point of view of the Perpetual 
Offering the Sacrifice is one in the sense that in it the Priestly Offering 
is not a series of repeated acts but one unceasing action. The Presence 
of our Lord before the Father is in Itself the act of offering, for It is not 
merely a being present but an active work, a presenting of Himself. 
There is a difference between the two points of view. To what does it 
amount? Does not either view represent an essential truth: the com- 
pleted Offering that the Sacrifice is perfect and never needs at any 
further time or in any further way an as yet unfulfilled perfection, and 
the perpetual Offering that the Priest is indeed the ‘Priest for ever’, 
whose Priesthood ceases not until the end of the world, when He shall 
leave the Sanctuary and ‘appear a second time’ to the waiting faithful 
without the veil? And is there any essential contradiction between 
the two? or in either any derogation from the work of the Cross and 
the saving Blood ? 


S. C. 


Etudes de critique et @histoive religieuses, 3° série. By E. VACANDARD. 
(Lecoffre, Paris, 1912.) 


Tuis volume is a collection of essays which have appeared in the 
Revue du clergé francais. ‘They have been edited and enlarged for 
the present edition, and one chapter on ‘The cult of the images of the 
Saints’ has been added. The subjects dealt with are four in number, 


Humanity of the Ascended Lord. It may be an offering which is not con- 
ditioned by human sin, a self-dedication such as man might have offered had he 
never sinned. But though not necessarily a propitiatory offering, yet it would be 
in a true sense an offering. Dr Tait does not, as far as I have observed, allude to 
any besides a propitiatory offering. But with the belief in a perpetual offering 
in Heaven of a sinless Humanity, an offering not propitiatory, but dedicatory, 
such as seems to be suggested in Heb. x 5, he would perhaps agree. 
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‘The festivals of Christmas and the Epiphany’, ‘The sources of the 
cult of the saints’, ‘The sources of the feast and the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception’, ‘The question of ritual murder among the 
Jews’. In dealing with these subjects M. Vacandard shewsjthe same 
qualities which characterize his earlier volumes of ‘Studies’. His 
method is that of careful examination of texts and authorities and clear 
and exact statement of the evidence. On the history of the festivals 
of Christmas and Epiphany he says little that is new. He discusses 
the various suggestions which have been made to explain the dates 
assigned to these festivals, and describes the later observances associated 
with them. He rejects the passage in Hippolytus’s Commentary on 
Daniel, which fixes the date of the birth of Christ as December 25, as 
a later interpolation, and he accepts, though without discussion, the 
view which assigns the Peregrinatio of ‘ Silvia’ (or Etheria) to the sixth 
century. 

The chapters of the book which will probably be read with greatest 
interest are those which deal with the Cult of the Saints. M. Vacan- 
dard has largely drawn upon the admirable work of P. Delehaye (Zes 
légendes hagiographiques, Bruxelles, 1905), but he has also brought 
together much interesting information from other sources. Liturgical 
students will find in it much useful matter that bears on the history of 
the Kalendar, while students of comparative religion will be helped, 
with these facts before them, to estimate the amount of truth there is 
in the contention of M. Saintyves and other writers that ‘ the saints are 
successors of the gods’. 

In the third essay M. Vacandard has sifted the evidence for the 
history of the festival and the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 
His discussion of the passages in Augustine and Anselm is specially 
deserving of attention for its judicious and impartial interpretation of 
the texts. 

The concluding essay on ‘The question of ritual murder among the 
Jews’ has a topical interest in view of the recent revival in Russia of 
the charge of ritual murder. It traces the history of the question 
through the Middle Ages to the present time, and shews how Kings 
and Popes have constantly examined and refuted such charges. The 


essay deserves to be more widely known and circulated at the present 
time. 


Die Sakramentenlehre des Wilhelm von Auvergne. By Dr Ziesché. 
(Ambr. Opitz, Vienna, 1911.) 

Tuis work scarcely calls for notice as a contribution to the historical 

study of doctrine, nor do I think that the writer’s somewhat dry and 
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formal method of treatment will commend it to the reader. Dr Ziesche 
keeps closely to the text of his author, and makes no attempt to shew 
the relation of his teaching to that of other schoolmen, or to estimate 
exactly the contributions which he made to the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments. A book with the latter aim would render useful service, as 
William of Auvergne has a real interest for the student of scholastic 
doctrine. As a book of reference, however, the present work may prove 
of use to future students. 


J. H. SRAwLeEy. 


La Théologie de Bellarmin. Par J. DE LA SERVIERE, S.J., Professeur 
W@histoire ecclésiastique au Scholasticat d’Ore. (Beauchesne, Paris, 
1908.) 

Tuis book is one of the volumes in the useful series entitled Bidiio- 
theque de Théologie Historique, published under the direction of the 
theological professors at the Institut Catholique. It is a very good 
example of the careful elaborate work which has been produced in 
recent years by French ecclesiastics. As a full and accurate account of 
the theological and ecclesiastical tenets of Bellarmine it leaves little 
to desire, and may be heartily commended to those who need a guide to 
Bellarmine’s own writings, or wish for information about them in French. 
Some attempt is made to place the system of Bellarmine in relation 
to the events and thought current in the sixteenth century; but in 
appreciating these the book is distinctly weaker than as an exposition 
of Bellarmine himself. 

D. STONE. 


THE DECRETUM GELASIANUM. 


Das Decretum Gelasianum de libris recipiendis et non recipiendis in 
hritischem Text herausgegeben und untersucht von ERNST VON 
Dosscutttz (7: & UW. vol. xxxviii). (J. C. Hinrichs, Leipzig, 
1912.) 

Scuotars often refer to the Gelasian Decretal and they sometimes 
quote it. But it may be questioned whether many have ever read 
it as awhole. They are content to know (I quote from Westcott Ox 
the Canon, 5th ed., p. 453) that ‘Credner has examined at great length 
the triple recension of the famous decretal On L£cclesiastical Books. 
His conclusion briefly is that (1) In its original form it was drawn up 
in the time of Gelasius, c. 500 a.p. (2) It was then enlarged in Spain, 
€. 500-700 A.D. (3) Next published as a decretal of Hormisdas (Pope 
514-523 A.D.) in Spain, with additions. (4) And lastly variously 
altered at later times’. 
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The Decretum Gelasianum consists of five chapters : 
I. About Christ and the Spirit. 

II. List of Canonical Books. 

III. About the three chief Sees: Rome, Alexandria, Antioch. 

IV. List of Books to be received. 

V. List of Apocryphal Books. 

In 1794 F. Arevalo, the editor of Sedulius, started the theory that 
the first three of these five chapters were really the decrees of a Roman 
Council held a century earlier than Gelasius, under Damasus, in 
382 a.p. Certain MSS seemed to give this earlier document sepa- 
rately, and Arevalo’s conclusions have been widely accepted, notably 
by Maassen and Zahn. Readers of this Journat will remember that 
in vol. i pp. 554-560, Mr C. H. Turner edited from four MSS of the 
eighth and ninth centuries the text of these first three chapters with 
the title of ‘The Roman Council under Damasus’. On this theory 
the ‘Damasine’ List is the earliest Conciliar Western List of the 
Canonical Books, a List, in fact, two years earlier than the publication 
of the first instalment of the Latin Vulgate. It had been Professor 
v. Dobschiitz’s intention to publish the Damasine and Gelasian forms 
side by side (i.e. I, II, III and III, IV, V, c. III being common to 
both), but in the course of his investigation he came to very different 
conclusions. According to v. Dobschiitz all five chapters belong to 
the same original work, which is no genuine decree or letter either 
of Damasus or Gelasius, but a pseudonymous literary production of the 
first half of the sixth century (between 519 and 553). 

There can, I think, be little doubt that v. Dobschiitz has made out 
his case. The really decisive point is that in I 3, in the part most 
directly associated with Damasus, there is a quotation of some length 
from Augustine in Joh. ix 7 (Migne, xxxv 1461).' As Augustine was 
writing about 416, it is evident that the Title Jucipit Concilium Vrbis 
Romae sub Damaso Papa de Explanatione Fidei is of no historical 
value. 

The proof that the document is not a real Decretal of Gelasius or 
any other Pope is almost as decisive, if not quite so startling. In the 
first place v. Dobschiitz makes it clear (p. 213) that the shorter form 
I-III implies the longer form,’ and therefore is derived from it. 
Further, the short form III-V, which was supposed to contain the 
genuine decree of Gelasius, turns out to be a recension of the whole 
work, in which the phrases which refer back to I and II have been 
carefully suppressed or altered (p. 214). This recension appears to 


1 The passage is printed J. 7. S. i 556, ll. 23-27 : v. Dobschiitz, p. 245 f. 


® Chap. Il, title, post haec quid uitare debeat implies a list of rejected Books, such 
as chap. V. 
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have been made in Gaul in the seventh century (p. 399): that known 
as Hormisdas, containing II-V, is a Spanish recension, but the Spaniard 
Isidor used chap. I, in fact he is the earliest witness to the work. Had 
it been an official decree of Gelasius it would have been known and 
used by Dionysius Exiguus and Cassiodorus. 

Thus these famous Lists represent no Papal ordinance, but are 
the production of an anonymous scholar of the sixth century. He 
must have been a fairly well-read man for that time and shews a good 
acquaintance with the writings of St Jerome, but v. Dobschiitz does 
not believe that he had read, or even seen, most of the ‘ Apocryphal’ 
books which he condemns (pp. 333-334). For various reasons the work 
can hardly have been compiled in Africa or Spain, and Gaul is on the 
whole unlikely : ‘es bleibt fiir den Ursprung des Dokuments nur Italien 
librig’ (p. 350). Certainly the description of the last book in the N. T. 
as Ludae Zelotis apostoli epistula una makes for N. Italy or Gaul, the 
only evidence for the apostle Judas Zelotes coming from those regions. 
In Matt. x 3, in the place of Thaddaeus, Judas Zelotes is found in 
abg hq gat mm, and the Mosaics of the great Baptistery at Ravenna 
(fifth century).' So far as I know there is no evidence for this name 
from Africa, Spain, or the British Isles. 

A word should be said in conclusion upon the amazing mass of 
detail collected by Prof. v. Dobschiitz and the clearness with which 
he has presented it. He has used eighty-six manuscripts, besides six 
(class D’) which contain the text in a second recension. To make 
this vast quantity of material intelligible he has first printed the full 
original text with only the real variants of the ‘Gelasian’ recension 
at the foot of the page. This leaves room for a clear indication of 
Biblical references and for the incipits and explicits of the several 
recensions. After this he repeats the text line for line with full 
apparatus, excluding only the spelling of the Proper Names, which 
are given separately in alphabetical order. Praise is often bestowed 
on our German fellow-workers for industry and fault found with their 
style, but very few Frenchmen or Englishmen would have marshalled 
the vast and unwieldy army of authorities so skilfully as is done in this 
book. It is a work that should be studied by all editors of much-copied 
texts. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


1 A relic of this confusion no doubt survives in the coupling together of St Simon 
and St Jude for purposes of commemoration. 
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BELLARMINE AND THE VULGATE. 


Bellarmin et la Bible Sixto-Clémentine: Etude et documents inédits ; 
par le R. P. Xavier-Marigz LE BacuE et, S.J., Professeur de 
Théologie 4 Ore Place, Hastings. (G. Beauchesne & Cie, Editeurs, 
Paris, 1911.) 

Tue claims and the fate of the Sixtine edition of the Vulgate form 
one of the most puzzling chapters in the history of literature. The 
Latin Bible published in 1590, under the auspices of Pope Sixtus V, 
was prepared with extreme care, and printed at the special Press 
established in the Vatican ; it was accompanied by the famous Bull 
‘ Aeternus ille’, which declared it to be the very edition authorized by 
the Council of Trent, and enjoined its use, both in public and in 
private, upon all members of the Catholic Church ; no word or particle 
in it was to be altered, and the severest penalties were threatened on 
those who bought or sold copies varying from this standard edition. 
On the 27th of August, 1590, Sixtus died ; Urban VII, Gregory XIV, 
and Innocent IX followed in rapid succession, but by the beginning of 
1592 Clement VIII was seated on the throne, to reign for thirteen 
years. By the end of his first year as many copies as possible of the 
Sixtine Bible had been recalled and destroyed, and a new edition issued. 
This was accompanied by a Praefatio ad Lectorem, written by Bellarmine, 
and asserting that Sixtus himself had detected many inaccuracies in the 
printing of his Bible, and had determined to bring out a new edition ; 
he had been prevented by death, and thus it had fallen to his successor, 
Clement, to complete his work. And, indeed, the new edition was for 
some years boldly printed as a Sixtine Bible; the name of Clement 
does not appear upon the title-page till the next century. 

It must be confessed, however, that we have no additional testimony 
to this change in Sixtus’s mind; in no other document is there any sign 
of his having felt qualms as to the accuracy of his edition. Nor does 
Bellarmine’s explanation agree with the facts; the Clementine Bible 
is less carefully printed than the Sixtine, and the difference between 
them is really one of “ext; the later edition represents a revised text 
based upon different manuscripts. Scholars, therefore, have been some- 
what sceptical as to the truth of Bellarmine’s statements; but in any 
case there is a difficulty ; for either the Cardinal penned a falsehood, or 
the Pope publicly made the most lofty claims and then, when he found 
they were unjustified, withdrew them so secretly that the world never 
knew of it till after his death. 

An explanation was soon put forward: it was alleged that, as a matter 
of fact, the Bull ‘ Aeternus ille’ was never formally published. _Bellar- 
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mine himself asserted this on the authority of certain Cardinals, who 
assured him of it on his return from Paris in November 1591 ; others 
repeated the assertion ; and the awkward fact that the Bull was attested 
by the regular signatures of the cursores was got over, by a certain 
Father Azor, on the ground that these had been printed ‘in anticipation’ 
by Pope Sixtus’s orders. 

This apology is now revived by M. le Bachelet, and supported by 
a number of contemporary documents, some of them published here 
for the first time, and of the highest interest. The Pope, he believes, 
in his impatience to get the Bible out, actually ordered the certificate 
of publication to be affixed to it six weeks before the earliest date at 
which it could appear; then ensued the discovery of misprints and 
other faults, the correction of which took up time ; and then Sixtus was 
seized by an illness which terminated fatally before the Bible and its 
accompanying Bull had been formally published. It is still somewhat 
suspicious that in his autobiography Bellarmine describes the circum- 
stances of the Clementine edition at some length, but says not a word 
as to Pope Sixtus’s intended action. Yet M. le Bachelet is convinced 
that Bellarmine’s account in the Praefatio is correct ; mainly, however, 
because he regards it as inconceivable that a man of such high character 
should have uttered such a deliberate untruth, and that two successive 
Popes should have given their sanction to it. 

M. le Bachelet’s book had seen the light for about six months when 
a very vigorous and racy monograph on the same subject appeared from 
the pen of a German scholar, Mgr Baumgarten.’ He takes the other 
side and, we are bound to say, completely demolishes the case which 
M. le Bachelet has so laboriously built up. It is to Mgr Baumgarten 
that the honour belongs of having discovered the original copy of the 
Sixtine Bull, and of having fixed its date to March 1, 1590; he gives us 
a careful reprint of it, line for line, in his book. But he does more: he, 
too, has printed a mass of contemporary evidence, and shewn that 
Sixtus never dreamt of recalling the Bible at which he had worked so 
hard and so long, and that it was Bellarmine who was persuaded of the 
necessity for a new edition, and fabricated the excuse that he was acting 
under the last directions of Sixtus in bringing it out. He maintains 
that the very passages from the autobiography cited by le Bachelet 
prove that Bellarmine knew that the Pope had really published the 
Bible, and that the faults in it were due not to the printers but to 
Sixtus’s own critical mistakes ; he has even given us a special excursus 
on the methods of publishing Papal Bulls, from which it is clear that 
to affix the signatures of the cursores to a Bull which was not straightway 


1 Die Vulgata Sixtina von 1590, und ihre Einfihrungsbulle : Aktensticke und 
Untersuchungen : von Paul Maria Baumgarten. (Minster i, W., 1911.) 
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promulgated, let alone never promulgated at all, would be an offence of 
the gravest order against Roman discipline. 

We shall look with interest to the answer which M. le Bachelet may 
make to Mgr Baumgarten ; at present the honours rest with the latter. 


H. J. Wuire. 


SYRIAC FORMS OF PROPER NAMES. 


The Syriac Forms of New Testament Proper Names (from The Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, vol. v). By F. C. Burkitt, 
Fellow of the Academy. 


THE purpose of Professor Burkitt’s valuable paper is stated on p. 5: 
‘When Westcott and Hort discuss the breathings to be assigned to 
New Testament Proper Names such as “AAdaios, they talk about “ the 
authority of the Syriac (Jntrod., § 408)”. It is one of the chief objects 
of this Paper to find out in what exactly the “authority” of the Syriac 
consists.’ 

For obvious reasons the forms of Greek and Latin names do not 
enter into the enquiry. Where we naturally turn to the Syriac for help 
is in those cases in which ‘the proper name in Greek is itself only 
a transliteration or adaptation of a Semitic word’. How far can we 
trust the Syriac to restore the original Semitic form of such names? 

A second category is eliminated from the discussion by the following 
observation : the Peshitta revision of the early fifth century left unaltered, 
for the most part, those forms of Semitic names which were found in 
the Old Syriac version, and probably in the Diatessaron ; so that where 
syr. vet. fails we may with general safety rely on Pesh. to give us the 
original Syriac forms. Now these authorities (syr. vet. and esh.) shew 
us that ‘the general practice of the translator of the New Testament 
into Syriac . . . was to give the Old Testament equivalent for the 
Proper Names, as far as this could be done’ (p. 4): a fact which 
forces us to regard the O.T. Peshitta as older than the earliest N. T. 
Syriac version. 

‘What needs investigation are the rarer names, names of persons 
that do not appear to have been familiar to Syriac-speaking folk, and 
names of places for which we can hardly suppose that the natives of 
Edessa, or even of Antioch, could have had special appellations’ 
(pp. 4-5). In dealing with these names the Syriac translator had two 
courses open to him: (1) to transliterate the Greek form as he found 
it; (2) to decide on some appropriate equivalent. Thus Ka:ddas, or 
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Kai¢as, is transliterated, and has the initial gaph which regularly stands 
for Greek kappa; but Kydas is ‘translated’ into the Syriac word for 
stone (because it was understood that ‘ St Peter’s name was Simon Stone’), 
and so has initial ka@ph. Similarly ‘ Béth Phaggé’ (‘Place of Unripe 
Figs’) for Bethphage, and ‘Béth Sayyddha’ (‘Fisherman’s Town’) 
for Bethsaida, are retranslations, though they may also involve local 
identification. 

Some of these local identifications are to be explained ‘by the rise 
of local Palestinian Christian traditions, fostered by the rise of Christian 
pilgrimage’ (p. 24): such are ‘Gergesenes’ and (at Joh. vi 40) 
‘Bethabara’. In the case of these and other names, it is not to be 
assumed that the Syriac translator derived them from Origen: Origen’s 
etymologies differ from those presupposed by the Syriac; and both 
alike rely on local tradition. 

An example of a Syriac identification which never influenced non- 
Syriac tradition is ‘ Katné’ for Cana. 

In the case of Jairus, the Syriac translator has not recognized that 
the Greek form is the same as that of a name in Esth. ii 5, where the 
Hebrew is Jair, and he wrongly turns the name into ‘ Yoarash’. 

The cases of ‘ Nazareth’, ‘Nazarene’, and ‘ Bethesda’ offer special 
difficulties, and are examined at length. Professor Burkitt argues with 
force that the Syriac ‘ Nasreth’ and ‘ Nasray4 could not stand for the 
Semitic originals of Naapé@ and Na{apyvés (with their variant forms), 
since Semitic $ is invariably represented by Greek o, not by ¢. The 
Syriac form Nasreth is due to mistaken identification with a town 
of that name, and Nasraya is its adjective. As for the Greek 
form of the name, Professor. Burkitt suggests with hesitation that like 
‘Dalmanutha’ and ‘Boanerges’, it may have arisen from a literary 
error, and that ‘we ought to consider the possibility that the city of 
Joseph and Mary, the warpis of Jesus, was Chorazin’. Not that 
‘Nazarene’ is to be regarded as an adjective derived from ‘Chorazin’ : 
it was probably connected with the Semitic root WZ 2, and with the 
Nazarite vow. It is suggested (but as ‘a desperate conjecture’) that 
the term was applied to our Lord and His followers as a nickname— 
‘this odd sort of Nazarite’, who drank wine and touched the dead. 

The difficulty I feel about accepting Professor Burkitt’s explanations 
here is this: If from the fact that ‘no such place as Nazareth is men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, in Josephus, or in the Talmud’ (Cheyne, 
quoted p. 17), we conclude that there was no such place, and con- 
jecture that the home of our Lord may have borne a name so different 
as ‘Chorazin’: then it strikes me as a very remarkable coincidence 
that, somewhere about the end of the second century, the Syriac 
translator of the Gospels was able to find a town in Galilee the name of 
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which differed from the corrupt ‘ Nazareth’ only by the quality of a single 
letter. Suppose that in our Gospels the name was spelt Nacapéé: 
should we then find any such difficulty in accepting the identification 
supplied by a second-century topographer? And is it after all impossible 
that the name was originally spelt Nacapé6 (or the like) in the Gospels, 
and that at Mt. ii 23 it was precisely the Semitic spelling of the name 
that gave the prophecy its fulfilment—our Lord being not a Nazarite, but 
the ‘ Branch (neser) from the root of Jesse’ spoken of by Isaiah in one 
of the most suggestively messianic passages of the Old Testament? 
In Mt. ii 23 ‘ Nazarene’ is apparently connected with the name of the 
town ‘ Nazareth’; and Professor Burkitt points out, that our Lord was 
in no sense a legal Nazarite; nor is there any attempt on the part 
of the Evangelists to represent Him as such. I find it difficult either 
to disconnect ‘ Nazarene’ from ‘ Nazareth’ or to make Naapéé entirely 
independent of ‘ Nasreth’. 

Ephraim Syrus, who knew the town as ‘ Nasreth’, was able to find 
out that our Lord’s abode there proved Him to be the ‘Neser’. 
But so soon as the written Gospels came among those who were 
ignorant alike of Palestinian topography and of the Hebrew tongue, 
and could know nothing of any connexion between Nacapé and the 
‘neser’ of Is. xi 1, was it not inevitable that Mt. ii 23 should be 
interpreted by reference to such a passage as Jud. xiii 5, and that the 
Dweller of Nacapé@ should become the ‘ Nazarene’ (in the sense of 
Nazarite), and the name of the town itself became by consequence 
‘Nazareth’? Such a ‘correction’ of the mere spelling of the names 
would, it appears to me, result very naturally from the only interpreta- 
tion which a Greek-speaking Christian could possibly find for Mt. ii 23; 
and its extension to other passages would follow as a matter of course. 
With diffidence, and subject to correction from those more competent 
to pronounce on such a matter, I would suggest that the spelling 
‘Nazareth’ is an early error of ¢ransmission, due to the cause just 
specified. Not, of course, that the Syriac translator found the spelling 
Nacapé@: but that he rightly identified the //ace originally so called. 

Professor Burkitt is on much surer ground, it seems to me, in 
identifying Bethesda with the quarter of Jerusalem which Josephus 
calls Be{e6d, and explains as vedxrwrrov pépos: which points to 
the Aramaic Bis‘ttha, ‘The Bit cut off’. 

This important study ends with three Appendices, (i) on ‘ Alphaeus, 
Agabus, Hebrew ’, (ii) on ‘ Capernaum, Capharnaum ’, (iii) on ‘Greek Z 
for Hebrew ¥’. 

R. H. CONNOLLY. 
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